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he  new  Cadillac  is  so  practical  to  own 
and  so  economical  to  operate  that  it  is  acknowledged 
motor dom's  wisest  investment. 
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BOSTON       SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 

Friday  Evening,  July  7,  at  8:30 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

BACH 

SUITE  NO.  3,  IN  D  MAJOR 

I.  Overture 

II.  Air 

III.  Gavottes  I  and  II 

IV.  Bourree 
V.  Gigue 

SUITE  NO.  2,  IN  B  MINOR,  FOR  FLUTE  AND  STRINGS 

Overture 

Rondo 

Bourrees  I  and  II 

Polonaise  and  Double 

Badinerie 

Flute  Solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 

Intermission 
SUITE  NO.  1,  IN  C  MAJOR 

I.  Grave:  Allegro 

II.  Courante 

III.  Gavottes  I  and  II 

IV.  Forlane 

V.  Minuets  I  and  II 
VI.  Bourrees  I  and  II 

VII.    Passepieds  I  and  II 

SUITE  NO.  4,  IN  D  MAJOR 

I.  Overture 

II.  Bourrees  I  and  II 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Minuets  I  and  II 
V.  Rejouissance 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Program  Notes 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


BACH'S  YEARS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC  AT  CoTHEN 

(The  Brandenburg  Concertos  and  Suites) 

The  Prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  existence  of  the  six 
"Brandenburg"  Concertos  and  at  least  the  first  two  of  the  orchestral  suites. 
Bach's  service  as  Kapellmeister  to  this  Prince  was  an  agreeable  interlude, 
lasting  six  years  (1717-1723),  in  his  life-long  career  as  a  composer  for  the 
church.  It  was  preceded  by  his  nine  years  (1708-1717)  as  Kammer  Musicus 
and  Organist  to  the  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst  of  Saxe- Weimar;  followed  by  the 
remaining  27  years  of  his  life  as  Cantor  at  the  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas 
churches  in  the  free  city  of  Leipzig.  These  three  jobs  developed  three  sides 
of  the  artist  Bach:  Weimar  his  great  organ  works,  Cothen  his  chamber  works, 
Leipzig  his  greatest  choral  works  —  the  Passions,  the  Mass,  the  long  list  of 
cantatas. 

Bach  was  not  required  to  provide  any  ritual  music  at  Cothen.  If  he 
languished  for  such  duties  through  this  interim,  the  worship  of  God  through 
music,  the  zest  with  which  he  explored  the  possibilities  of  instrumental,  solo 
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Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 


and  chamber  combinations  show  no  sign  of  it.  The  Prince  was  far  more 
sympathetic,  musically  intelligent  and  appreciative  of  Bach's  talents  and 
creative  value  than  his  haughty  employers  at  Weimar  who  imprisoned  him 
for  wanting  to  leave,  or  the  church  officials  at  Leipzig  who  found  him 
intransigent,  a  bothersome  subordinate,  and  little  better  than  mediocre. 

The  young  Leopold  was  a  different  case.  When  he  became  lord  of  the 
small  principality  of  Cothen,  shortly  before  the  advent  of  his  talented 
Kapellmeister,  he  gathered  the  best  orchestra  that  it  was  ever  Bach's  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with.  The  Prince  played  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba  and 
the  clavier  —  he  even  made  use  of  his  baritone  voice.  Bach  may  have  written 
the  gamba  sonatas  and  the  works  for  violin  solo  with  his  Prince  in  mind  as 
well  as  Christian  Ferdinand  Abel,  ''Chamber  violinist  and  gambist"  of  the 
Kapelle,  or  the  ''Collegium  Musicum"  as  it  was  called.  Such  music  was 
still  territory  for  new  exploration  in  Germany,  where  it  had  been  little 
developed   and  where  in  some  centers  it  was  disapproved  by  the  Church. 

When  Leopold  became  the  ruler  of  the  little  principality  in  1715, 
he  was  twenty-one  (and  nine  years  younger  than  Bach) .  His  first  act  was 
to  build  up  the  Kapelle  forces  which  under  his  widowed  mother's  control 
had  been  based  on  a  personnel  of  three.  The  personnel  which  Bach  found 
numbered,  besides  himself,  eight  soloists  and  eight  ripienists.  More  were 
engaged  as  required.  The  Prince  ordered  much  chamber  music  as  well  as 
operatic  and  choral  performances.  "His  romantic  temperament,"  wrote 
Charles  Sanford  Terry,  "is  revealed  in  his  portrait,  the  high  brow,  long, 
waving  undressed  chevelure,  the  large,  clear  eyes  beneath  exaggerated  eye- 
brows inherited  from  his  mother,  and  a  countenance  open,  fresh  and 
friendly." 


Enjoy  the  Boston  Symphony  every 
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Bach  had  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  his  new  position.  As 
Kapellmeister  he  drew  the  largest  yearly  salary  in  the  princely  Protocol 
—  400  thalers,*  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  250  thalers  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  in  Weimar. 

Bach's  dedicatory  letter  addressed  in  French  to  the  Markgraf  Christian 
Ludwig  of  Brandenburg  accompanied  a  brace  of  six  concertos,  which,  he  said, 
he  had  composed  two  years  before.  This  would  have  been  in  May,  1718,  when 
Prince  Leopold  visited  Carlsbad  to  take  the  waters,  and  took  a  half  dozen 
of  his  musicians  with  him,  including  Bach,  who  evidently  impressed  the 
Count.  The  dedicatee  no  doubt  had  not  the  slightest  inkling  that  he  was 
receiving  a  prodigious  piece  of  experimentation  in  chamber  combinations. 
He  would  not  have  had  the  musicians  who  could  have  performed  the 
concertos.  The  scores,  obviously  untouched,  lay  in  his  music  library,  never 
properly  listed,  and  on  his  death  were  disposed  of  for  an  insignificant  price. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Bach  wrote  them  with  his  own  forces  in  mind. 
One  of  the  succession  of  copyists  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  was  evidently 
set  to  work.  The  record  shows  the  probable  performance  of  the  first  in 
June,  1722,  for,  horns  being  a  new  fashion  in  such  music  and  not  main- 
tained in  the  orchestra,  two  were  then  engaged. 

Tragedy  suddenly  descended  upon  these  days  and  nights  of  music  making. 
When  Bach  returned  from  his  second  visit  to  Carlsbad  in  July,  1720,  he 
found  that  his  young  wife,  Maria  Barbara,  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
died.  Bach  found  himself  with  an  undirected  household  of  four  surviving 
children:  his  daughter,  Catharina  Dorothea,  was  twelve,  his  boy,  Wilhelm 

*  The  thaler  was  comparable  to  the  American  dollar  at  that  time. 
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•  Graduate  Assistantships  and  Doctoral  Fellowships  up  to 
$1800  per  year. 

•  For  complete  information  write 
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Boston  University 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
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Friedemann,  was  ten,  and  two  more  sons,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel  and  Johann 
Gottfried  Bernhard,  were  six  and  five.  Remarriage  was  the  father's  only 
recourse.  On  December  3  of  the  following  year  he  married  Anna  Magdalena 
Wilcken,  a  fellow  Thuringian  of  musical  parents  and  musical  tradition, 
herself  a  singer  at  the  Court  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Terry  remarks  of  the  bride- 
groom: "He  was  no  longer  of  the  impressionable  age,  when  youth  is  attracted 
by  superficial  graces."  Mr.  Terry's  judgment  on  an  "impressionable  age" 
might  have  been  less  than  his  musical  judgment,  since  Bach  was  thirty- five 
and  his  bride  twenty.  Her  voice  would  have  added  to  her  attraction  besides 
bringing  in  extra  income,  and  she  was  completely  congenial  musically 
speaking.  The  following  verses  addressed  to  her  by  her  husband  five  years 
later  would  indicate  that  his  bride,  among  many  virtues,  was  comely: 

Your  slave  am  I,  sweet  maiden  bride, 

God  give  you  joy  this  morning! 

The  wedding  flowers  your  tresses  hide, 

The  dress  your  form's  adorning, 

O  how  with  joy  my  heart  is  filled 

To  see  your  beauty  blooming, 

Till  all  my  soul  with  music's  thrilled, 

My  heart's  with  joy  o'erflowing.* 

Anna  Magdalena  was  more  than  a  good  stepmother  —  she  gave  her 
husband  thirteen  more  children,  of  whom  Johann  Christian,  the  youngest  to 
survive  infancy,  became  the  most  famous  in  his  day. 

*Ihr  Diener,  werthe  Jungfer  Braut, 
Viel  Gliicks  zur  heutgen  Freude. 
Wer  so  in  ihrem  Crantzschen  schaut 
Und  schonen  Hochzeits-Kleide, 
Dem  lacht  das  Herz  vor  lauter  Lust 
Bei  ihrem   Wohlergehen, 
Was  YVunder,  wenn  mir  Mund  and  Brust 
Vor  Freuden  iibergehen. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  July  8,  at  8:30 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

BACH 

^BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  NO.  3,  IN  G  MAJOR, 
FOR  STRINGS 

I.  Allegro  II.  Allegro 

^BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  NO.  2,  IN  F  MAJOR, 
FOR  TRUMPET,  FLUTE,  OBOE,  AND  VIOLIN 


I.  Allegro  II.  Andante 

Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin 
Flute:  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 


III.  Allegro  assai 
Oboe:  Ralph  Gomberg 
Violin:  Richard  Burgin 


"WEDDING"  CANTATA,  "Weichet  Nur,  Betrubte 

Schatten"    ("Vanish,  Winter  Shadows"), 

FOR  SOPRANO,  NO.  202 

Adagio:   "Weichet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten" 

Recitativo:  "Die  Welt  wird  wieder  neu" 

Aria:  "Phoebus  eilt  mit  schnellen  Pferden" 

Recitativo:  "D'rum  sucht  auch  Amor" 

Aria:  "Wenn  die  Fruhlingslufte  streichen"  (with  violin  solo) 

Recitativo:  "Und  dieses  ist  das  Gliick" 

Aria:  "Sich  iiben  im  lieben"  (with  oboe  solo) 

Recitativo:  "So  sei  das  Band  der  keuschen  Liebe" 

Gavotte:  "Sehet  in  Zufriedenheit" 

Soloist:  ADELE  ADDISON 
Intermission 

*  BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  NO.  6,  IN 
B-FLAT  MAJOR,  FOR  STRINGS 

I.  Allegro  II.  Adagio  ma  non  tanto  III.  Allegro 

^BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  NO.  5,  IN  D  MAJOR, 
FOR  CLAVIER,  FLUTE,  AND  VIOLIN 

I.  Allegro  II.  Adagio  affettuoso  III.  Allegro 

Piano:  LUKAS  FOSS  Violin:  RICHARD  BURGIN 

Flute:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 

Mr.  Foss  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Bach  wrote  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  purely  instrumental  music 
at  Cothen  —  the  violin  sonatas,  the  suites  for  violin  and  for  cello  unac- 
companied, the  violin  concertos.  Scores  for  clavier  solo  included  the  first 
volume  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier  and  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Clavierbuchlein,  which  he  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  Wilhelm 
Friedemann  and  for  his  young  wife  Anna  Magdalena,  an  eager  pupil.  It 
is  not  known  whether  the  four  Suites  for  Orchestra  were  all  composed 
at  Cothen,  for  Bach,  over  and  above  his  churchly  duties  at  Leipzig,  wrote 
and  performed  there  a  considerable  amount  of  lay  music  at  the  Collegium 
Musicum,  a  chamber  music  group  which,  founded  by  Telemann,  met  in  a 
coffee-house  for  the  pleasure  of  playing  rather  than  the  few  coins  that 
might  have  come  from  interested  hearers.  It  was  for  the  Collegium 
Musicum  that  he  transcribed  his  violin  concertos  for  the  clavier,  for  per- 
formance by  himself  or  his  sons  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  Carl  Philip 
Emanuel. 

Bach's  stay  at  Cothen  ended  less  happily  than  it  began.  The  Prince 
entered  matrimony  one  week  after  his  Kapellmeister  took  the  same  step. 
The  bride  was  his  cousin,  Friederica  Henriette,  daughter  of  Prince  Carl 
Freidrich  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.  She  brought  discord  into  the  musical  activi- 
ties, having  no  taste  for  serious  music,  and  begrudging  her  husband's  com- 
panions. Bach  referred  to  her  in  a  letter  as  an  ftamusa,"  a  feather  head. 
She  was  also  a  Calvinist,  which  to  determined  Orthodox  Lutheran  like  Bach 
was  apostasy.  Relations  between  Bach  and  his  Prince  nevertheless  remained 
cordial  to  the  end.  These  frictions  within  the  Court  have  been  surmised  as 
Bach's  reason  for  leaving  and  for  seeking  the  Cantorship  at  Leipzig.  Another 
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reason  put  forward  is  that  Leipzig  offered  what  Cothen  did  not  —  a 
university  education  for  his  sons.  Certainly  the  titles  of  Cantor  and  Director 
Musices  were  less  impressive,  the  position  less  remunerative,  less  free, 
and  they  held  a  threat  of  friction  more  trying  to  his  independence  in  the 
fulfillment  of  his  duties.  A  deeper  reason  for  the  change  might  have  been 
due  to  the  composer's  inner  compulsion  to  embrace  the  larger  forms  which 
the  church  services  offered.  With  instrumental  music  at  Cothen  he  had 
finely  but  rather  completely  covered  the  possibilities.  The  questing  artist 
looked  elsewhere. 


"WEDDING"  CANTATA, 

"Weichet  nur,  betrubte  Schatten"  ("Vanish,  winter  shadows") 

No.  202,  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

This,  the  second  of  two  "Wedding  Cantatas"  (the  first  is  tfO  holder 
Tag,  erwiinschte  Zeit,,)  No.  201)  is  aptly  called  in  France  the  "Cantate  du 
Print emps."  There  is  no  record  of  whose  wedding  was  celebrated,  nor 
when  it  took  place.  The  music  could  well  have  perished  unknown,  the 
score  having  disappeared.  Fortunately,  J.  C.  H.  Rinck,  an  organist  of  a 
later  day,  preserved  a  copy  from  Johann  Peter  Kellner,  who  had  copied 
much  of  Bach's  music.  (The  practice  of  copying  scores  in  that  pre-publica- 
tion era  has  thus  led  to  the  survival  of  important  music,  as  well  as  to 
confusion  about  the  authorship  of  certain  works.) 


"*"T*r  <*J> 
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BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Robert  P.  Grose 

and 

Joan  White 


—  present  — 

A  summer  season 

featuring  stars  of 

stage,  screen  and 

television 

PERFORMANCES: 

MON-SAT  8:45   PM 

MATINEE:  WED.  and    FRI.  2:30  PM 

PHONE:  STOCKBRIDGE   298-5536 


MANHATTAN 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


A  fully  accredited 
college 


For  information 
write  to 

ADMISSIONS  OFFICER 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

238  East  105th  Street 

New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


Dinner  and  Theatre  .  .  .  Atop  the  Berkshires 

ON  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  CAMPUS  IN  HISTORIC  WILLIAMSTOWN 
ONLY  28  MILES  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
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for  Gourmet  Food 

A  Treadway  Inn 
Completely  refurbished 
Same  charm  and  atmosphere 
Cocktails  on  terrace  overlooking 
gardens  and  mountains 
Dinner  served  'til  9:00  P.M. 
George  Flynn  at  piano  nightly 
Dance  combo  every  Sat.  night 
Also  ideal  for  Luncheon   (12-2:30) 
and  visit  to  fabulous  Sterling 
and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 


WH         rW& 


for  Fine  Entertainment 

July      7-15  OTHELLO 

July    18  -  22  FIVE   FINGER   EXERCISE 

July    25  -  29  ONCE   IN   A   LIFETIME 

Aug.     1  -    5  J.  B. 

Aug.     8  -  12  Comedy  —  to  be  announced 

Aug.   15  -  19  TOYS   IN  THE  ATTIC 

Aug.  22  -  26  A  New  York  Bound  Musical 

(premiere) 
Aug.  29  -  Sept.  2  —  to  be  announced 
Tues.  Thru  Sat.  evening  —  8:40  P.M. 
Mat.  —  Thurs.  —2:40  P.M. 
Box  468  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Tel.:  GLenview  8-4146 


FOR   BOTH   THEATRE   AND   DINNER    RESERVATIONS 

Call  the  Williams  Inn  —  GLenview  8-4111 
Inn  and  Theatre  both  air-conditioned 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  9,  at  2:30 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

BACH 

SINFONIA  FROM  THE  EASTER  ORATORIO 
CONCERTO  FOR  CLAVIER,  IN  D  MINOR,  NO.  1 

I.    Allegro 

II.    Adagio 

III.    Allegro 

Soloist:  LUKAS  FOSS 


Intermission 


MAGNIFICAT 


Chorus:  "Magnificat  anima" 

Aria:  "Et  exultavit"  (Soprano) 

Aria:  "Quia  respexit"  (Soprano) 

Chorus:    "Omnes  generationes" 

Aria:   "Quia  fecit"    (Baritone) 

Duet:  "Et  misericordia"  (Alto  and  Tenor) 

Chorus:  "Fecit  potentiam" 

Aria:  "Deposuit  potentes"    (Tenor) 

Aria:  "Esurientes"  (Alto) 

Terzett:  "Suscepit  Israel"  (Chorus) 

Chorus:  "Gloria  Patri" 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR,  prepared  by  HUGH  ROSS  and  WILLIS  BECKETT 
Soprano:  ADELE  ADDISON  Tenor:  CHARLES  BRESSLER 

Alto:  FLORENCE  KOPLEFF  Baritone:  MAC  MORGAN 

Mr.  Foss  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  writer  of  this  tenderly  joyous  text,  an  apostrophe  to  nature  and 
to  love,  is  unknown.  It  may  well  have  pleased  the  master,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  lovely  music  it  has  inspired.  Albert  Schweitzer  has  described 
the  poem  as  "much  superior  to  the  ordinary  'occasional'  text  that  came 
Bach's  way.  The  theme  is  the  passing  of  winter  and  the  coming  of  spring. 
Phoebus  and  his  horses  gallop  through  the  new  world;  Cupid  runs  through 
the  fields  whenever  he  sees  a  pair  of  lovers  kissing;  May  the  love-spring  of 
the  newly-wedded  pair  overcome  and  outlast  the  transitoriness  of  outward 
things." 

Dr.  Schweitzer  has  found  in  this  secular  cantata  prime  examples  of  his 
favorite  theory  that  Bach  constantly  resorted  to  descriptive  figures  in  his 
scores.  He  points  out  how  the  "vaporous  semi-quavers  ascending  in  the 
strings  in  the  opening  aria  depict  the  mists  vanishing  before  the  breeze  of 
spring,  while  the  oboe  sings  a  dreamy,  yearning  melody  of  the  type  of  which 
Bach  alone  seems  to  have  the  secret." 

"The  aria  that  deals  with  the  fleet  steeds  with  which  Phoebus  flies 
through  the  newly-awakened  world,"  moves  to  a  light,  galloping  bass 
arpeggio.  The  similarity  of  this  theme  to  a  sketch  for  the  final  allegro  of 
the  Sixth  Violin  Sonata  written  in  Cothen  leads  Dr.  Schweitzer  to  suppose 
that  this  Wedding  Cantata  was  also  a  product  of  Cothen. 
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SINFONIA  FROM  THE  EASTER  OVERTURE 

The  autograph  title  of  this  Easter  music  is  f' Oratorium  —  Festo  Paschali." 
It  was  originally  written  for  an  Easter  Sunday  service,  following  the  passion 
music  of  Good  Friday  with  a  similarly  dramatic  narration  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. The  score  underwent  two  revisions  by  Bach,  and  was  modified  by 
concerted  vocal  treatment  towards  the  form  of  a  cantata.  The  text,  by  an 
unknown  author,  begins  with  "Kommt,  eilet  und  laujet,"  and  depicts 
Peter  and  John,  running  to  the  sepulchre.  The  Sinfonia  requires  three 
trumpets  and  timpani,  a  pair  of  oboes  and  three  string  parts,  a  bassoon 
doubling  the  continuo. 

CLAVIER  CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR 

Instead  of  an  alternation  of  solo  and  tutti,  customary  in  the  concerto 
grosso  form,  the  soloist's  part  here  seems  to  grow  from  the  more  integral 
function  of  continuo  and  to  support  or  be  supported  by  the  accompanying 
string  orchestra.  Throughout  the  Concerto  the  soloist  does  not  have  a 
single  bar  of  rest.  The  first  and  last  movements  in  particular  are  virile, 
rhythmic  and  ebullient  in  style.  The  late  Hugo  Leichtentritt  once  provided 
a  perceptive  description  of  the  Concerto  for  these  programs: 

"The  entire  first  movement  is  built  on  a  single  principal  theme,  of 
which  the  tutti  and  solo  phrases  are  the  component  parts.  With  an  admirable 
art  Bach  builds  a  large  and  highly  interesting  piece  from  this  scanty  thematic 
material,  by  vivid  dialogue  of  the  two  groups,  by  effective  illumination 
through  well  devised  modulation  to  a  number  of  different  keys,  by  resounding 
climaxes,  brilliant  cadenzas,  ingenious  contrapuntal  combinations. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


102nd 
WORCESTER    MUSIC    FESTIVAL 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

OCTOBER   23  -  28,    1961 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Paul  Paray,  Conductor 
Joan  Sutherland,  Soprano  Van  Cliburn,  Pianist 

Cornell  MacNeil,  Baritone 
Jean  Madeira,  Contralto  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Cellist 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

T.  Charles  Lee,  Music  Director 

For  detailed  information  regarding  programs  and  tickets  write  to: 

WORCESTER  MUSIC   FESTIVAL 
Memorial   Auditorium  Worcester   8,   Massachusetts 

Telephone    PL   3-7621 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 
Friday  Evening,  July  14,  at  8:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MOZART 

SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "LINZ,"  NO.  35   (K.  425) 

I.  Adagio;     Allegro  spiritoso 

II.  Poco  adagio 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Presto 

SERENADE  IN  C  MINOR, 

FOR  TWO  OBOES,  TWO  CLARINETS,  TWO  HORNS, 
AND  TWO  BASSOONS  (K.  388) 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto  in  canone 

IV.  Allegro 

Intermission 


ADAGIO  AND  FUGUE  FOR  STRINGS   (K.  546) 
SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR,  NO.  40   (K.  550) 

I.  Molto  allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 


BALDWIN  PIAXO 


RCA  VICTOR   RECORDS 


"The  slow  movement  is  written  in  a  variant  of  the  chaconne  form.  It 
is  based  on  a  bass  theme  of  13  measures,  recurring  5  times,  not  however  as 
usually  in  the  same  key,  but  in  various  keys.  Modulating  little  interludes  lead 
over  from  one  tonality  to  the  next  one.  The  free  unfolding  of  the  melodi- 
ous upper  part  above  this  chaconne  bass  is  truly  a  marvel  of  melodic  inven- 
tion and  expansion.  One  does  not  hear  five  variations,  but  a  single  aria  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and   expressiveness. 

"The  last  movement  approaches  in  its  form  a  freely  treated  fugue. 
Its  theme  in  its  whole  extension  is,  however,  given  only  to  the  orchestra, 
where  it  is  heard  six  times.  The  solo  clavier  is  treated  in  fantasy  style.  The 
interludes  between  the  entries  of  the  fugue  theme  give  the  clavier  occasion 
to  display  its  virtuosity  in  ornamental  free  fantasy  or  in  thematic  dialogue, 
in  constant  flow.  Sometimes  it  assists  the  orchestra  by  playing  part  of  the 
fugue  theme,  or  by  adding  a  fanciful  new  counterpoint.  Towards  the 
close  a  brilliant  cadenza  leads  to  the  culmination  of  the  entire  movement, 
one  of  the  most  animated  and  vigorous  pieces  written  by  Bach." 
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CURTIS  HOTEL 


GEO.  TURAIN 
Mgr.  Owner 


LENOX 
TEL.   510 


CURTAIN  CHARM 


4.00  pr. 
4.50  pr. 


WITH  RUFFLED 
UNBLEACHED  MUSLIN 

Tieback 

45*.  54*.  63* 
72*  long 

90*  long. 

Tier 

25*.  30*.  36*,  rn  __ 

40*  long Z.3U  pr 

2  pair  to  window 

$5.00 
Both  types  70*  wide 
per  pair 

Matching 

Valance 

9*x  70* 1-00  ea. 

ALL  PRICES 
POSTPAID 

For  yeors,  clever  New  England  house- 
wives have  made  these  charming  UN- 
BLEACHED MUSLIN  curtains  for  every 
room  in  the  house.  Now  you  can  buy 
them  direct  with  all  the  original  sim- 
plicity, and  hand-made  look.  Practical, 
long-wearing,  these  unusually  attractive 
curtains  of  OFF-WHITE  muslin  retain  their 
crisp  appearance  with  a  minimum  of  care. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  COD's  please.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Write  for  illustrated  bro- 
chure showing  other  curtains,  dust  ruffles  and 
pillow  shams  in  bleached  and  unbleached  muslin 
as  well  as  the  burlap  and  floral  prints. 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Dept.  T,   Stockbridge,  Mass. 
VISIT   OUR    SHOP   ON    PINE   STREET 
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MAGNIFICAT   (In  D  Major) 

The  autograph  in  D  major,  dated  1730,  is  a  revision  of  a  score  originally  in  E-flat. 
Another  Magnificat  for  solo  soprano  has  been  lost. 

The  song  of  the  Virgin  (Luke  I,  46-55),  beginning  "My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord,"  is  part  of  the  Vesper  Service  in  both  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  sung  in  Bach's  time  after  the  sermon  in 
the  evening  service.  In  the  Christmas  season  four  suitable  hymns  were 
inserted  into  the  text.  Philipps  Spitta  remarks  about  Magnificat  that 
it  "has  rightfully  been  reckoned  one  of  the  highest  inspirations  of  his 
genius."  Elsewhere  in  his  important  book  on  this  composer  he  has  written: 
"The  fact  that  the  church,  from  the  earliest  times,  included  the  Song  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  liturgy,  divested  it  of  its  personal  character,  and  Bach, 
as  his  work  shows,  viewed  it  in  its  broadest  signification.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  tempted  by  the  operatic  forms  of  church  music  to  give  it  individu- 
ality. Whenever  this  occurs  —  and  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  notice 
it  —  the  treatment  is  never  dramatic  throughout,  but  is  confined  to  a  single 
number  of  the  work.  This  subjective  tendency  was  one  of  his  chief  motives 
in  musical  composition.  Bach  always  pierced  deep  into  all  the  Biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  his  texts,  in  order  to  gain  suggestions  for  new 
forms  in  art;  but  it  was  his  sense  of  musical  connection  or  contrast  which 
ultimately  ruled  his  choice.  In  Bach's  compositions,  even  though  we  may 
tiot  perceive  the  inmost  motives  of  each  separate  part,  we  always  receive  the 
impression   of  a  musical   organism   rounded,   complete,    and   intelligible  in 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


Aeolian =§s>kinntv 
dl^rgan  Company 


INC. 


Designers  of  instruments  for: 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


Ktoton  27,  ffla#x. 


CHAMBER   ORCHESTRA 

Resident  Artists 

Ward  Davenny,  piano  Aldo  Parisot,  cello 

Broadus  Erie,  violin  Karen  Turtle,  viola 

Gustav  Meier,  conductor  Keith  Wilson,  clarinet  &  conductor 

JULY  7 —  8:15  pm  —  Guest  —  Bloom,    oboe   — 

Meier,  conductor 
Martino  —  Quartet  for  clarinet  and  strings 
Ravel  —  Trio  in  A  minor 
Mozart  —  Clarinet  Concerto  A  major,  K.  #622 

JULY  14  —  8:1  5  pm  —  Keith  Wilson,  conductor 
Beethoven  —  Sonata  A  major  —  violin-piano,  Op.  30, 

No.  1 
Milhaud  —  Suite  for  violin-clarinet-piano 
Mozart  —  Overture  "Cosi  fan  Tutti" 
Hindemith  —  Concerto,  cello  &  orchestra 


Sat.  —  July  1  5  —  8 : 1  5  pm  CHAMBER  OPERA 

Gustav  Meier,  Conductor 

Thomas  Degaetani — staging,  scenic  design-lighting 

"THE  BRUTE"  by  L.  Moss—  World  Premiere 


Tickets  $2.  $3. 

Inquiries  to  H.  KENDRICK,  YALE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Norfolk,  Conn.  Kl  2-5719 
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CAST  OF  CIGARETTES 


PHILIP  MORRIS 
COMMANDER 


MARLBORO 
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vacuum-cleaned 
tobacco... the  cleaner 
the  tobacco,  the  better 
it  tastes. 


the  filter  cigarette 
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unfiltered  taste. 
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always  tastes  rich . . . 
never  smokes  rough. 


BENSON  & 
HEDGES 


world's  choicest 
tobaccos;  famous 
recessed  filter  system. 


Produced  by PHILIP  MORRIS  INC. 

Directed  by your  taste,  your  pleasure,  your  preference. 

Arranged  by.     men  and  women  who  love  tobacco  and  love  to  smoke. 

Props .the  finest  cigarettes  your  money  can  buy. 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 
Saturday  Evening,  July  15,  at  8:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MOZART 

CONCERTO  FOR  BASSOON,  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  (K.  191) 

I.    Allegro 

II.    Andante  ma  adagio 
III.    Rondo:  Tempo  di  menuetto 

Soloist:  SHERMAN  WALT 

CONCERTO  FOR  FLUTE,  IN  G  MAJOR  (K.  313) 

I.    Allegro  maestoso 
II.    Adagio  non  troppo 
III.    Rondeau:  Tempo  di  menuetto 

Soloist:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 


Intermission 


SINFONIA  CONCERTANTE,  IN  E-FLAT  (K.  297b) 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Adagio 
III.    Andantino  con  variazioni 

Soloists 
Oboe:  RALPH  GOMBERG  Bassoon:  SHERMAN  WALT 

Clarinet:  GINO  CIOFFI  Horn:  JAMES  STAGLIANO 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


itself;  interpolations,  which  are  otherwise  than  obvious  and  easily  under- 
stood, are  never  so  important  as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  like 
an  unsolved  enigma.  We  saw  in  Bach's  solos  that  an  outward  smoothness 
of  form,  moulded  by  a  master's  hand,  conceals  a  passionate  and  ever-varying 
emotion ;  and  here  again,  in  the  midst  of  a  work  made  up  of  many  parts,  and 
whose  aim  appears  to  be  simple  and  clear,  we  discover  a  store  of  varied 
powers;  it  is  only  by  the  discovery  of  these  powers  that  we  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  Bach's  spirit,  with  its  own  individual  impulse  and  activity.  The 
feeling  of  the  first  aria  was  innocent  Christmas  rejoicing;  in  the  second  the 
composer  is  inspired  by  the  idea  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Scarcely  ever  has 
the  idea  of  virgin  purity,  simplicity,  and  humble  happiness  found  more 
perfect  expression  than  in  this  German  picture  of  the  Madonna,  translated, 
as  it  were,  into  musical  language." 

Chorus 

Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum 

Aria  {Soprano) 

Et  exultavit  spiritus  meus  in  Deo  salutari  meo 

Aria  (Soprano,  with  oboe  d'amore  solo) 

Quia  respexit  humilitatem  ancillae  suae;  ecce  enim  ex  hoc  beatam  me  dicent 

Chorus 

Omnes  generationes 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC     •     JAMES  ALIFERIS,  PRESIDENT 

Bachelor  and  Master  of  Music  in  All  Fields 

Undergraduate  and  Artist's  Diploma  in  Applied  Music 

Faculty  includes  Principals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  information  regarding  admission  and  scholarships 
write  to  the  Dean 

290  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 
BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Note:    Special   consideration  will  be   given   to   applicants   on 
viola,  cello  or  double  bass  and  contralto,  tenor  and  bass  voices. 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag 
papers  and  the  progress  of  paper-making 
from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 

Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
from  June  through  September.  Five  miles 
east  of  Pittsfield  on  Route  No.  9. 


DALTON,         MASSACHUSET  T  S 
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Aria  (Bass) 

Quia  fecit  mihi  magna,  qui  potens  est.  et  sanctum  nomen  ejus 

Duet  (Alto  and  Tenor) 

Et  misericordia  a  progenie  in  progenies  timentibus  eum 

Chorus 

Fecit  potentiam  in  brachio  suo.  dispersit  superbos  mente  cordis  sui 

Aria  (Tenor) 

Deposuit  potentes  de  sede,  et  exaltavit  humiles 

Aria  (Alto) 

Esurientes  implevit  bonis,  et  divites  dimisit  inanes 

Terzett  (Chorus) 

Suscepit  Israel  puerum  suum  recordatus  misericordiae  suae. 

Chorus 

Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  sancto:   sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et 
semper,  et  in  secula  seculorum. 

Amen. 


And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour. 

For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  handmaiden:  for,  behold,  from  hence- 
forth all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 

For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things;  and  holy  is  His  name. 

And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him  from  generation  to  generation. 

He  hath   shewed  strength  with   His   arm;   He  hath   scattered  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts. 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 

He  had  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things;  and  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 

He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  His  mercy; 

As  He  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  His  seed  for  ever. 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 

LUNCH  12-2      •      DINNER  6-9      •      SUNDAY  12  -  8  P.M. 

Cocktail  Lounge  opened  after  Concerts  for  Cocktails  and  Snacks. 

Telephone  Lenox   698 
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DANNY  KAYE 

will  conduct  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert  in  Tanglewood 
Thursday  Evening,  July  13,  at  8:30 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  has  sometimes 
been  accused  of  adhering  to  its  traditions,  has  invited  a  famous 
celebrity  from  another  world  to  conduct  as  guest. 

What  may  happen  in  the  Shed  when  after  the  opening  num- 
ber Charles  Munch  hands  his  baton  to  Mr.  Kaye  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  nor  can  the  management  assume  any 
responsibility. 

Our  guest  has  most  generously  offered  his  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
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Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office  at  $10,  $7.50, 
5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00.   All  seats  are  reserved. 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  July  16,  at  2:30 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

MOZART 

SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  29   (K.  201) 

i. 

Allegro  moderate 

ii. 

Andante 

in. 

Minuet 

IV. 

Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

PIANO 

CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR,  NO.  20   (K. 

466) 

i. 

Allegro 

ii. 

Romance 

m. 

Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

Soloist:  SEYMOUR  LIPKIX 

Intermission 

CANTATA,  "DAVIDDE  PENITENTE"   (K.  469) 

I. 

Chorus:  "Alzai  le  flebili  voci" 

ii. 

Chorus:  "Cantiam  le  glorie" 

in. 

Aria:  "Lungi  le  cure"  (Soprano) 

IV. 

Chorus:   "Sii  pur  sempre" 

v. 

Duet:  "Sorgi,  o  Signore"  (Two  sopranos) 

VI. 

Aria:  "A  te,  fra  tanti  affanni"  (Tenor) 

VII. 

Chorus:  "Se  vuoi,  puniscimi" 

VIII. 

Aria:  "Fra  1'oscuro  ombre"  (Soprano) 

IX. 

Trio:  "Tutte  le  mie  speranze" 

X. 

Chorus:  "Chi  in  Dio  sol  spera" 

TANGLE  WOOD     CHOIR 
HUGH  ROSS,  conducting 

Soprano:  GINETTA  LA  BIANCA                   Soprano:  GLORIA  CIRICILLO 

Tenor:  WILLIAM  LEWIS 

Mr.  Lipkin  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

Program  Notes 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  NO.  36  (K.  No.  425) 

This  Symphony,  generally  assumed  to  be  the  one  which  was  written  at  Linz  in 
November,  1783,  was  first  performed  on  the  fourth  of  that  month,  at  the  palace  of 
Count  Thun. 

In  Vienna,  where  Mozart  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  composing 
according  to  needs,  his  genius  found  its  full  fruition  in  a  quantity  of  great 
works.  They  embrace  his  finest  string  quartets  and  quintets  and  his  piano 
concertos  in  numbers;  also  his  four  great  operas  in  the  buffo  style.  It  must 
be  a  reflection  on  Viennese  taste,  or  lack  of  musical  perception,  that  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  asked  to  compose  a  symphony  in  Vienna.  Of  the  three 
final  symphonies  of  1788  there  is  no  record  either  of  commission  or  perform- 
ance. Prague,  enraptured  over  Figaro,  asked  in  1786  for  the  Symphony 
which  bears  its  name.  Three  years  earlier,  while  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Salzburg  with  Constance  a  year  after  their  marriage,  he  stopped  in  Linz  to 
visit  his  friend  Count  Thun,  and  there  hastily  composed  a  symphony. 

When  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  Mozart 
wrote  his  truly  surpassing  scores,  one  is  invariably  astonished  that  a  triumph 
of  his  art,  a  rare  efflorescence  of  the  spirit  quite  unequalled  in  kind,  could 
have  come  into  being  apparently  with  entire  casualness. 

Mozart  had  been  assured  of  a  welcome  at  Linz  from  Count  Thun, 
father  of  his  pupil  in  Vienna.  "When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Linz," 
wrote  the  composer  to  his  father,  "we  were  met  by  a  servant  sent  to  conduct 
us  to  the  residence  of  the  old  Count  Thun.  I  cannot  say  enough  of  the 
politeness  with  which  we  were  overwhelmed.  On  Tuesday,  November  4, 
I  shall  give  a  concert  in  the  theatre  here,  and  as  I  have  not  a  single  symphony 
with  me,  I  am  writing  one  for  dear  life  to  be  ready  in  time."  Mozart  was 
as  good  as  his  word  —  within  the  five  days  that  remained  from  his  arrival 
to  the  hour  of  the  concert  a  new  symphony  was  written,  the  parts  copied,  the 
piece  (presumably)  rehearsed.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  experts  have 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  Mozart  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  a  strange  house, 
and  in  the  space  of  some  three  days,  conceived  and  completed  a  full  length 
symphony,  replete  with  innovation,  daring  and  provocative  in  detail  of  treat- 
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ment;  the  obvious  product  of  one  who  has  taken  new  thought  and  gathered 
new  power.  As  the  years  pass,  the  students  of  Mozart  have  learned  to  accept 
what  they  will  never  account  for  —  sudden  and  incredible  manifestations 
in  his  development.  Andre  has  doubted  whether  the  symphony  written  for 
Linz  was  the  one  in  C  major.  He  argued  in  favor  of  a  shorter  one  in  G 
major  (K.  444)  and  evidently  of  the  same  period  as  more  likely.  Niemet- 
schek  stated  that  the  one  in  C  major  was  dedicated  to  Count  Thun,  but  the 
original  score  having  been  lost,  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  this.  Jahn 
inclined  to  this  symphony,  and  later  authorities,  notably  Saint-Foix  and 
Alfred  Einstein,  have  finally  accepted  it,  dismissing  the  other  one  as  the  work 
of  Michael  Haydn,  for  which  Mozart  wrote  an  introductory  adagio. 

SERENADE  IN  C  MINOR  FOR  EIGHT  WINDS  (K.  388) 

This  Serenade  was  written  in  Salzburg  at  the  end  of  July,  1782.  It 
calls  for  oboes,  clarinets,  horns  and  bassoons,  two  of  each  in  eight  distinct 
parts.  The  octet  was  transcribed  by  the  composer  in  1787,  in  Vienna,  for 
string  quintet,  obviously  to  meet  an  occasion,  for  it  remains  in  many  places 
music  designed  for  the  original  wind  instruments,  the  horns  in  particular.* 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  circumstances  which  called  this  striking 
and  rather  tragically  colored  wind  octet  into  being.  Mozart  wrote  to  his 
father  from  Vienna  on  July  27,  1782,  merely  mentioning  the  piece:  "Icb 
habe  geschwmd  ein  Nacht  Musique  machen  miissen,  aber  nur  auf  Harmonie 
[winds]."  But  the  "night  music"  so  casually  referred  to  in  this  polyglot 
way,  was  plainly  not  suited  to  the  private  parties  customary  at  the  time, 
where  music  cheerful,  little  developed  and  strung  out  into  many  movements 
was  expected.  The  "Nacht  Musique"  has  only  four,  nor  except  at  the  close 
is  the  mood  in  any  way  convivial.  An  evidence  of  the  "learned"  intention 
of  the  music  is  the  minuet  which  is  in  canon,  with  its  trio  in  reverse  canon. 


ADAGIO  AND  FUGUE  IN  C  MINOR  FOR  STRINGS   (K.  546) 

Mozart  wrote  the  Fugue  at  first  for  two  pianofortes,  December  29,  1783  (K.  426). 
la  June,   1788,  in  Vienna,  he  arranged  the  piece  for  strings,  adding  an  introduction. 

Mozart,  living  in  a  musical  age  which  was  harmonically  and  melodically 
inclined,   was   seldom  required  to  compose  strict  fugues.     Masses  for  the 

*  The  version  for  string  quintet  will  be  performed  in  the  series  of  Chamber  concerts  on  August  2. 
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Church  called  for  fugal  choral  writing,  and  a  great  quantity  of  church  music 
by  Mozart,  of  which  his  Requiem  Mass  is  but  one  outstanding  example, 
is  proof  in  itself  of  his  contrapuntal  abilities  (and  yet  a  traditional  master 
like  Padre  Martini  found  Mozart's  church  music  a  compromise  with  the 
severities  of  the  past) .  Mozart  brought  the  fugue  up  to  date  for  eighteenth 
century  uses  by  giving  it  the  fluent  play  found  in  his  Overture  to  The  Magic 
Flute,  or  in  the  finale  of  his  "Jupiter"  Symphony  where  all  the  customary 
fugal  manipulations,  elusive  to  the  casual  listener,  can  be  detected  by  the 
expert.*  The  Fugue  in  C  minor,  like  others  which  he  wrote  in  his  Vienna 
years,  is  evidence  enough  that  Mozart  could  assume  with  ease  the  robe  of 
the  fugal  logician,  and  acquit  himself  handsomely  within  archaic  and 
prescribed  bounds. 

SYMPHONY  NO.  40,  IN  G  MINOR   (K.  330) 

The  G  minor  Symphony,  composed  in  July,  1788,  in  Vienna,  is  cast 
as  plainly  as  any  symphony  of  Mozart  in  a  pervasive  mood  and  style.  It  is 
a  strongly  incisive  music  which  attains  its  strength  by  deftness  and  concen- 
tration instead  of  by  massive  means.  The  special  coloring  of  the  G  minor 
Symphony  is  illustrated  by  Mendelssohn's  retort  to  a  declaration  of  Liszt 
that  the  pianoforte  could  produce  the  essential  effects  of  an  orchestral  score. 
"Well,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "if  he  can  play  the  beginning  of  Mozart's  G 
minor  Symphony  as  it  sounds  in  the  orchestra,  I  will  believe  him."  (The 
Symphony  begins  with  a  delicate  piano  in  the  string  quartet,  the  lightly 
singing  violins  supported  by  darkly  shaded  chords  of  the  divided  violas.) 

The  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  semitone  to  the  dominant, 
which  for  generations  seems  to  have  been  the  composers'  convention  for 
plaintive  sadness.  (In  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  it  reaches  a  sort  of 
peak.)  The  melodic  phrasing  tends  to  descend,  and  to  move  chromatically. 
The  harmonic  scheme  is  also  chromatic  and  modulatory.  Conciseness  and 
abruptness  are  keynotes  of  the  score.  The  composer  states  his  theme  directly 
without  preamble  or  bridge.  The  first  movement  could  be  said  to  fore- 
shadow the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  in  that  it  is 
constructed  compactly  upon  a  recurrent  germinal  figure  which  is  a  mere 
interval;  in  this  case,  the  falling  second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous 
by  a  chromatic  descent.  The  development,  introduced  by  two  short  arbitrary 
chords  which  establish  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves  by  swift  and 

*  Mozart,  like  Beethoven,  turned  out  "canons"  for  diversion.  Sometimes  lie  lifted  them  to  higher 
purposes,  as  in  his  wind  octet  in  C  minor. 
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sudden,  but  deft,  transitions.  Its  strength  is  the  strength  of  steel  rather 
than  iron,  the  steel  of  a  fencer  who  commands  the  situation  by  an  imper- 
ceptible subtlety,  whose  feints  and  thrusts  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow.  After 
pages  of  intensity,  the  music  subsides  softly  to  the  last  chord  of  its  coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first  movement,  in  the  strings, 
the  basses  giving  another  chromatic  figure.  The  affecting  beauty  of  the 
working  out  has  been  praised  innumerable  times,  Wagner  comparing  the 
gently  descending  figures  in  thirty-second  notes  to  "the  tender  murmuring 
of  angels'  voices."  Past  writers  on  Mozart  have  found  harshness  and  tension 
in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree  that  the  Trio,  in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single 
shadow  in  its  gentle  and  luminous  measures.  The  Finale  has  a  bright  and 
skipping  first  theme,  a  second  theme  which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive 
chromatic  descent.  Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is  compact  with  a  manip- 
ulation which  draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor 
tonalities.  The  development  of  the  movement  (which  is  in  sonata  form) 
reaches  a  high  point  of  fugal  interweaving,  the  impetus  carrying  to  the  very 
end. 


THE  CONCERTOS  FOR  WINDS 

Mozart's  close  understanding  of  each  wind  instrument,  its  best  notes 
and  phrasing,  its  color  and  blending  possibilities,  is  evident  enough  in  all 
his  later  orchestral  and  concertante  writing.  This  understanding  well  bears 
the  virtuoso  test  of  the  concertos.  He  composed  them  in  each  case  for  a 
special  player,  and  exacted  the  utmost  from  the  player  and  the  instrument 
in  its  state  of  development  at  the  time.  The  most  important  as  full-rounded 
orchestral  scores  are  the  Sinjonia  concertante  with  four  winds  (the  one 
composed  in  Paris  and  included  in  this  program)  and  those  of  the  Vienna 
years  —  the  horn  concertos  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto  of  1791.  Those  which 
have  survived  from  the  Mannheim-Paris  journey,  for  bassoon,  for  flute  and 
for  flute  and  harp,  are  lightly  scored,  music  sometimes  of  more  charm  than 
depth. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  BASSOON,  in  B-flat  major  (K.  191) 
Composed  in  1774  for  the  Freiherr  Thadaeus  von  Diirnitz. 
This  Concerto  is  the  only  survivor  of  four  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  Mo2art  for  the  bassoon.  The  original  manuscript,  once  in 
the  possession  of  Andre,  is  lost.*  This  Concerto  and  very  likely  the  others 
as  well  were  composed  for  Diirnitz,  an  amateur  bassoonist  of  Mozart's 
acquaintance,  who  was  inclined  to  order  solo  works  for  his  own  use. 
Mozart  also  composed  a  clavier  sonata  (K.  292)  for  Diirnitz,  and  partly 
because  he  lived  in  a  different  city  (Munich)  had  trouble  collecting  his  fee. 

Einstein  has  called  this  "a  work  unmistakably  conceived  for  a  wind 
instrument,  a  real  bassoon  concerto,  which  could  not  be  arranged,  say,  for 
violoncello  (the  latter  instrument,  unfortunately,  Mozart  treated  like  a 
stepchild,  or  rather  he  never  thought  of  it  at  all) .  The  solo  portions  are 
full  of  leaps,  runs,  and  singing  passages,  completely  suited  to  the  instru- 
ment. The  work  was  written  con  amove  from  beginning  to  end,  as  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  lively  participation  of  the  orchestra."  The  cadenzas 
used  by  Mr.  Walt  (in  each  movement)  are  by  J.  Walter  Gutter. 

CONCERTO  FOR  FLUTE,  in  G  major   (K.  313) 

This  is  the  first  of  Mozart's  two  concertos  for  the  flute.  Mozart's  hard 
words  about  the  flute  in  his  letters  to  his  father  from  Mannheim  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  then  still  uncertain  intonation  of  the  instrument  in 
lesser  hands  than  those  of  his  friend  J.  B.  Wendling  in  the  Mannheim 
Orchestra.  It  was  more  likely  prompted  by  his  impatience  at  the  task  of 
composing  a  set  of  "short  and  easy"  flute  concertos  and  quartets  for  flute 
and  strings  for  the  amateur  De  Jean  who  was  to  pay  him  200  gulden,  and 
paid  him  less  than  half  of  that  amount,  when  his  funds  were  at  their  lowest. 
The  resulting  scores,  two  concertos  with  an  alternate  Andante  for  the  first, 
and  three  quartets,  were  neither  short  nor  easy.  They  were  a  handsome  con- 
tribution all  the  same  for  value  not  received.  Their  composer  could  not 
have  been  as  indifferent  to  the  flute  as  he  claimed  to  be  and  yet  written  for 
it  with  such  gusto,  such  obvious  delight  in  its  limpid  color.  The  Adagio  of 
the  first  concerto  seems  not  to  have  pleased  the  client,  for  Mozart  provided 
another  movement,  the  Andante  (K.  315).  This  is  more  conventional  in 
melody  and  treatment,  simpler  in  its  accompaniment,  though  still  a  gravely 

*  Another  concerto  in  the  same  key  was  restored  from  copied  manuscript  parts  and  published 
in  the  edition  of  'Max  Seiffert  in  1934.  This  concerto  is  listed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Kochel 
Catalog  as  number  230,  under  the  heading  of  "Doubtful  Works." 
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beautiful  movement.  The  displaced  Adagio  may  not  have  been  beyond  the 
patron's  abilities,  but  would  have  been  beyond  his  comprehension.  Mrs. 
Dwyer  plays  this,  the  original  slow  movement.  It  is  more  personal  music, 
more  intricately  detailed  in  the  accompaniment  of  muted  strings,  too  delicate 
for  the  uninitiated.  The  first  movement,  designed  for  light  pleasure,  the 
pupil  would  surely  have  approved,  and  also  the  final  Rondo  in  minuet  tempo. 

The  second  Concerto  (in  D,  K.  314),  with  a  less  serious  Andante, 
with  tuneful  themes  delightfully  treated,  must  surely  have  pleased  its  owner. 
The  theme  of  the  finale  is  nothing  else  than  the  joyous  air  of  Blondchen, 
"Welche  Wonne,  welche  Lust,"  which  he  would  compose  for  Die  Entfuhrung 
three  years  later.  This  concerto  is  now  confirmed  to  have  been  a  rearrange- 
ment of  an  oboe  concerto  which  Mozart  wrote  for  Giuseppe  Ferlendis  in 
Salzburg  the  year  before.  The  original  manuscript  with  the  oboe  part  has 
recently  been  discovered. 


SINFONIA  CONCERTANTE  in  E-flat,  for  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 
and  Bassoon,  with  Orchestra  (K.  297b.  Appendix,  No.  9) 

Composed  in  Paris  between  April  5  and  20,  1778,  the  score  of  this  work  disappeared 
without  performance.  A  copy  was  found  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin  and  was 
published  in  the  collected  edition  of  Mozart's  works  in  1886.  It  was  also  edited  by 
Professor  Friedrich  Blume  for  the  Eulenburg  edition  of  miniature  scores  in  1928. 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante  has  had  a  curious  history.  Mozart  wrote  it 
on  his  visit  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  for  performance  by  four  eminent 
wind  players,  three  of  them  from  Mannheim  which  he  had  lately  visited. 
The  score  was  lost  (under  suspicious  circumstances)  and  not  performed,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  players  and  the  disappointment  of  the  composer.  Mozart 
must  have  thought  well  of  the  work,  for  six  months  later  he  wrote  to  his 
father  from  Nancy,  "I  have  it  fresh  in  my  memory  and  as  soon  as  I  am 
home  I  will  write  it  out  again."  This  is  interesting  as  a  remark  from  Mozart. 
Unlike  such  a  composer  as  Mendelssohn,  who  held  a  manuscript  score 
unpublished  for  years  and  memorized  every  note  of  it,  Mozart  composed  with 
apparent  speed  and  finality  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "HafFner"  Symphony, 
was  apt  soon  to  forget  what  he  had  written.  This  Sinfonia  Concertante 
proves  a  contrary  case.  Mozart  must  indeed  have  rewritten  the  piece  from 
memory  since  the  score  was  later  copied  by  an  unknown  hand  and  found  in 
the  Berlin  Staatsbibliotek  among  the  manuscripts  of  Otto  Jahn  (but  before 
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his  death  in  1869).  Jahn  had  mentioned  the  work  in  his  three-volume  Life 
as  lost.  The  copy  shows  the  oboe  and  clarinet  as  the  high  solo  voices  instead 
of  the  flute  and  oboe  of  the  original  as  mentioned  by  Mozart. 

This  story  would  cast  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.  Yet  the 
reliable  authorities  express  no  doubt  about  it,  relying  as  they  must  upon  the 
quality  of  the  music.  Let  any  doubters  listen  to  a  single  passage:  the  gentle 
falling  off  of  the  main  theme  in  the  slow  movement  which  recurs  at  the  close 
(the  Duke  in  Twelfth  Night  might  have  called  it  a  "dying  fall").  There 
are  also  the  numberless  deft  turns  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement, 
the  characteristic  woodwind  treatment  in  the  variations. 

The  music  in  each  movement  has  a  gleam  of  immortality  about  it.  Saint- 
Foix  considers  this  Mozart's  "first  great  symphonic  work  .  .  .  dominating 
like  an  isolated  and  formidable  eminence  all  contemporary  music  including 
Mozart's  own."  Einstein  lists  it  in  the  Anhang  of  the  Catalog  as  among 
the  "lost  and  partly  recovered  works,"  expressing  the  hope  that  the  "auto- 
graph may  still  be  found."  Dr.  Friedrich  Blume,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Eulenburg  score,  remarks,  "The  joyous  spirit,  the  truly  Mozartean  handling 
of  the  woodwind  colors,  the  rich  invention  in  the  first  movement,  the  con- 
templative sweetness  of  the  second,  the  insouciance  \Unbekummerheit~\  of 
the  variations,  all  these  points  speak  of  themselves."* 


PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  20,  in  D  minor  (K.  466) 

Written  in   1785,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  its  composer  on  February  11 
of  that  year. 

Mozart  counted  upon  the  Lenten  season  in  Vienna,  when  the  theatres 
were  closed,  as  a  favorable  time  to  give  concerts  and  obtain  a  long  and 
profitable  list  of  subscribers,  and  thought  nothing  of  preparing  a  new  score, 
usually  a  concerto,  for  each  weekly  concert.  At  the  first  (February  11)  of 
the  series  which  were  given  in  the  season  of  1785  on  the  Mehlgrube,  he 
brought  forward  this  concerto  in  D  minor. 

*  A  dissenting  voice  is  that  of  Charles  L.  Cudworth,  Librarian  of  the  University  Music  School 
in  Cambridge,  England,  who  writes  in  an  article,  "The  Old  Spuriosity  Shop"  in  Notes,  Septem- 
ber, 1955,  "Einstein  restored  this  rather  doubtful  work  to  the  main  body  of  Kochel,  apparently 
considering  it  genuine,  but  many  good  judges  are  still  suspicious  of  its  authenticity..  It 
may  perhaps  contain  Mozartean  thematic  material  reworked  by  some  unknown  arranger." 
Mr.  Cudworth  does  not  name  the  "many  good  judges." 
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Mozart's  father,  who  was  in  Vienna  and  of  course  heard  the  concert, 
wrote  afterwards  about  it  to  his  daughter  Marianne  at  Salzburg.  He  had 
visited  the  copyist  with  Wolfgang  on  the  eve  of  the  concert  and  found  him 
still  at  work  upon  the  parts.  Mozart  therefore  could  not  even  try  over 
the  final  rondo,  for  he  had  barely  time  to  read  the  copyist's  script  for  final 
correction. 

"A  great  number  of  persons  of  rank  were  assembled,"  wrote  Leopold 
of  the  affair  itself.  "The  concert  was  incomparable,  the  orchestra  most 
excellent.  In  addition  to  the  symphonies,  a  female  singer  from  the  Italian 
theatre  sang  two  arias,  and  then  came  the  magnificent  new  clavier  concerto 
by  Wolfgang." 

This  Concerto  is  the  eighteenth  in  order  of  the  twenty-five  original 
piano  concertos  which  Mozart  composed,  exclusive  of  those  for  two  and  for 
three  pianofortes. 

The  first  of  Mozart's  two  concertos  in  the  minor  is  unique  in  character 
among  them  all.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  resemble  the  piano  concertos  of 
Emanuel  Bach  in  the  minor  mode.  (Mozart  had  written  two  of  his  string 
quartets  in  D  minor,  the  early  K.  173  and  K.  421  in  1783,  the  second  of  the 
Haydn  set.)  Quartets  were  for  musicians  who  knew,  concertos  a  bid  for 
general  applause  from  hearers  who  expected  to  be  pleasantly  entertained. 
Yet  there  is  no  record  of  protest  over  this  one.  It  was  also  bound  to  appeal 
to  the  nineteenth  century  for  it  had  what  the  nineteenth  century  sought  —  open 
pathos,  dynamic  range,  conflict  of  mood,  sudden  contrast.  There  is  no  note 
for  note  similarity  with  Beethoven  —  there  are  no  parts  Beethoven  could  have 
written.  But  the  Beethoven  of  the  stormy  piano  sonatas  may  have  been 
stirred  by  it  —  we  know  that  he  was  fond  of  this  concerto,  for  he  supplied 
his  own  cadenzas. 

The  orchestral  prelude  opens  softly  but  ominously,  and  accumulates 
power  in  this  portentous  mood  to  a  climax  in  the  same  "march"  rhythm 
which  had  opened  four  previous  concertos  (K.  415,  451,  456,  459),  but 
here  it  becomes  sinister.  A  theme  in  plaintive  descending  appoggiatura  by 
the  oboes  is  swept  aside.  The  pianist  enters  with  a  new  theme,  gentle  and 
pleading,  setting  up  a  struggle  between  this  and  the  orchestral  threat  of 
violence.  The  piano  makes  the  orchestral  mood  more  stormy  by  swelling 
the  sonority  with  agitated  figures.  No  mere  by-play  of  scales  and  arpeggios 
here.  The  movement  ends  darkly.  The  thesis  of  irreconcilability  sits  strangely 
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on  this  composer.  The  middle  movement  is  based  on  a  placid,  strophic 
melody  in  B-flat  major,  as  if  the  troubled  discourse  must  be  relieved  by 
"romance."  On  the  other  hand,  whether  to  make  the  whole  work  congruous 
or  to  maintain  its  duality,  the  composer  interrupts  his  idyl  with  a  section  as 
stormy  as  the  first  movement,  although  thematically  different.  The  finale  is 
less  tragic,  but  the  D  minor  persists,  the  orchestra  developing  into  sudden 
threatening  chords  through  chromatic  modulation,  the  piano  again  serving 
both  to  restore  tranquillity  and  to  dispel  it.  At  last  a  joyous  D  major  is 
established,  the  trumpets  and  horns  which  had  served  to  strengthen  dark 
chords  now  gleam  forth  with  their  more  usual  bright  orchestral  colors. 


DAVIDDE  PENITENTE,  Cantata  for  Three  Solo  Singers, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  (K.  469) 

In  1785,  Mozart  was  called  upon  to  provide  a  cantata  for  pension  fund 
concerts  by  the  Tonkiinstler  -  Societat  in  Vienna,  for  the  benefit  of  musicians' 
widows,  on  March  13  and  17.  His  application  for  membership  was  never 
granted.  For  the  purpose,  he  drew  upon  an  earlier  large  score  (an  unprec- 
edented step  for  this  composer)  :  his  Mass  in  C  minor,  K.  427,  of  1782-1783. 
The  time-saving  recourse  in  this  case  was  quite  understandable.  His  Mass  in  C 
minor  was  unknown  in  Vienna,  where  his  church  music  had  never  been 
sought  since  his  childhood.  This  Mass,  indeed,  he  had  composed  for  Salz- 
burg and  performed  there  on  his  one  return  from  Vienna  with  his  bride  to 
his  native  town.  To  transform  a  Mass  into  a  religious  cantata  he  found  it 
sufficient  to  adapt  the  music  of  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  to  a  new  Italian  text 
(believed  to  have  been  provided  by  Da  Ponte).  It  is  a  prayer,  in  effect  a 
litany.  To  favor  the  first  soprano  and  the  tenor,  he  wrote  an  additional, 
ornate  aria  for  each:  No.  6  for  Valentin  Adamberger  and  No.  8  for  Catarina 
Cavalieri.  These  were  favorite  singers  in  the  Vienna  opera  at  the  time; 
they  had  taken  the  parts  of  Belmonte  and  Constanze  in  the  original  produc- 
tion of  Die  Entfuhrung  cms  dem  Serail.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
music  as  movingly  expressive  of  the  missal  text  have  been  disturbed  at  the 
superimposed  Italian  lines. 

The  new  text  replaces  the  Latin  text  which  was  as  follows:  No.  1 
(Chorus)  —  Kyrie;  No.  2  (Chorus)  —  Gloria;  No.  3  (Soprano  aria)  — 
Laudamus;  No.  4  (Chorus)  —  Gratias;  No.  5  (Duet)  —  Domine  Deus; 
No.  7  (Chorus)  —  Qui  tollis;  No.  9  (Trio)  —  Quoniam  tu  solus;  No.  10 
(Chorus)  —  Jesu  Christe,  Cum  Sancto  Spiritu.  (Nos.  6  and  8  were  newly 
composed,  as  stated  above.) 
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SOLOISTS 

ADELE  ADDISON  was  born  and  first  studied  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. After  graduating  from  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  she  won  a  scholarship  for  the  Opera  Department  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  She  later  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  She  has  sung  on  numerous  occasions  with  Boris  Goldovsky's  New 
England  Opera  Theatre  and  at  many  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER  was  born  in  Streator,  Illinois.  She 
studied  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  with  Joseph  Mariano  and  elsewhere 
with  William  Kincaid  and  Ernest  Liegl.  She  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Symphony  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra  before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  principal  flute  in  1952. 

LUKAS  FOSS  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1922.  He  studied  in  Paris  where 
he  was  taken  as  a  child  by  his  parents,  came  to  this  country  in  1937,  and 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  its  first  year  (1940),  later  joining  the  faculty. 
He  has  since  had  a  brilliant  career  as  composer,  pianist,  conductor,  and 
teacher,  having  served  in  each  of  these  capacities  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


SHERMAN  WALT,  the  principal  bassoon  of  this  Orchestra  since  1953, 
was  born  in  Virginia,  Minnesota.  He  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  with 
Marcel  Tabuteau  and  Ferdinand  del  Negro.  He  came  to  this  Orchestra  from 
the  Chicago  Orchestra. 


SEYMOUR  LIPKIN  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1927.  He  attended  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  where  he  studied  piano  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  He 
studied  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1942,  returning  in  1946  to 
become  one  of  the  conducting  pupils  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  Winning  the 
Rachmaninoff  Fund  National  Piano  contest  in  1948,  he  has  since  toured 
widely  as  pianist.  Together  with  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Lukas  Foss,  and  Sherman 
Walt,  he  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
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FROMM  CONCERTS 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  sponsors  an  extensive  program  of  study 
and  performance  of  contemporary  music  at  Tanglewood  under  the  supervision 
of  Aaron  Copland.  The  public  events  made  possible  by  the  Foundation  are 
the  lecture  concerts,  "Seminars  in  Contemporary  Music,"  presented  each 
Friday  at  3:15  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall. 

Seven  composers  will  discuss  their  music  at  the  Seminars:  Wolfgang 
Fortner,  Roberto  Gerhard,  Billy  Jim  Layton,  Salvatore  Martirano,  William 
Schuman,  Seymour  Shifrin,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  In  addition,  recent  works 
of  Aaron  Copland  and  Lukas  Foss,  among  others,  will  be  heard  on  July  10. 
The  Fromm  Fellows,  eleven  young  musicians  selected  for  their  special  skills 
and  interest  in  contemporary  music,  are  attached  to  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Composition  Department  and  will  be  heard  by  the  public  at  the  four 
Monday  evening  Composers'  Forums. 

Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  general  public  are 
welcome  at  all  Tanglewood  events  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation. 

EXHIBITION 

Paintings  by  Richard  Comins  are  now  on  view  in  the  Reception  Room. 
Mr.  Comins  of  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York,  is  now  an  instructor  at  the  Berk- 
shire Museum  in  Pittsneld. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS 

The  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10  o'clock  are  open  to  the  public.  Admission:  $1.50  for  adults,  $.50  for 
children.     These  open  rehearsals  will  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

MUSIC  STORE 

Miniature  scores,  recordings,  books  on  music,  postcards,  films,  etc.  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  near  the  main  gate. 
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PIERRE  MONtEUXI  BOSTON  SYSPHOK* 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening,  July  21,  at  8:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

BEETHOVEN        *Overture  to  "Coriolan"  (After  Collin),  Op.  62 

BRAHMS  *Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


Intermission 


POULENC 


Gloria,  for  Soprano  Solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 


I.  Gloria 

II.  Laudamus  Te 

III.  Domine  Deus 

IV.  Domine  fili  unigenite 

V.  Domine  Deus;  Agnus  Dei 

VI.  Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  prepared  by  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 

Soloist 
ADELE  ADDISON 


This  concert  is  dedicated  to  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith 
on  the  occasion  of  her  eightieth  birthday 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Program  Notes 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


OVERTURE  TO  "CORIOLAN,"  Op.  62   (after  Collin) 

Beethoven  composed  his  overture  for  Heinrich  J.  von  Collin's  play   '"Coriolan" 
in  the  year  1807.    It  soon  found  its  use  as  a  concert  piece. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  print  as  to  whether  Beethoven  derived 
his  concept  of  the  old  Roman  legend  from  Collin  or  Shakespeare.  The  point 
is  of  little  consequence  for  the  reason  that  both  Shakespeare  and  Collin  based 
their  characters  directly  from  the  delineation  of  Plutarch.  Beethoven  himself 
could  well  have  been  familiar  with  all  three  versions.  His  library  contained 
a  much-thumbed  copy  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  a  set  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
translation  of  Eschenburg,  with  many  passages  underlined. 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting  dramatic 
material  (details  of  which  have  been  questioned  by  historians).  Coriolanus, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician  general  of  the  Romans,  a  warrior  of 
the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness  who,  singlehanded,  had  led  Rome  to 
victory  against  the  neighboring  Volscians.  Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by 
bitter  controversy  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  who  declared 
themselves  starved  and  oppressed  beyond  endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive 
and  overbearing,  had  scorned  and  openly  insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which 
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roused  the  general  anger,  and  when  the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  consul, 
the  senate  was  swayed  by  the  popular  clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent  exile 
from  Rome  in  the  year  491  B.C.  Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and  desire 
for  revenge,  lie  took  refuge  with  the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies  of 
the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with  them  to  lead  a  campaign  against  his 
own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed  imminent,  and  emissaries  were  sent 
from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encampment  outside  the  city  walls.  Corio- 
lanus  met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  rejection.  In  desperation,  a  delegation 
of  women  went  out  from  the  city,  led  by  his  mother  and  his  wife.  They 
went  to  his  tent  and  beseeched  him  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  own  people. 
The  pride  and  determination  of  the  soldier  were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving 
words  of  his  mother,  who  pictured  the  eternal  disgrace  which  he  would 
certainly  inflict  upon  his  own  family,  Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the 
forces  under  his  command,  thus  bringing  the  anger  of  the  Volscian  leaders 
upon  his  own  head.  He  was  slain  by  them,  according  to  the  version  of 
Shakespeare ;  according  to  Collin,  he  was  driven  to  suicide. 

Shakespeare's  famous  scene  in  which  the  inner  struggle  of  honor,  pride 
and  love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the  direct  subject  of  Beethoven's 
overture.  The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious,  implacable,  limn  Coriolanus 
in  a  few  bold  strokes.  The  second  subject,  gentle  and  melodious,  seems 
to  introduce  the  moving  protestations  of  his  mother.  The  contrasting  musical 
subject  of  Coriolanus  recurs,  at  first  resistant  but  gradually  softening,  until 
at  the  end  there  is  entire  capitulation. 

The  overstressing  of  literary  concepts  and  allusions  by  the  explainers 
of  Beethoven  has  had  abundant  play  in  the  Coriolan  overture.  But  it  would 
be  hard  to  deny  that  the  composer's  imagination  must  have  been  illuminated 
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by  this  heroic  and  kindred  subject  in  the  making  of  one  of  his  noblest  works. 
It  is  of  course  not  hard  to  see  in  Coriolanus  the  figure  of  Beethoven  himself. 
The  composer  must  have  felt  strangely  close  to  Hie  Roman  noble,  infinitely 
daring,  the  arch  individualist,  the  despiser  of  meanness  and  ignorance  who, 
taking  his  own  reckless  course,  yielding  to  none,  at  last  found  himself  alone 
against  the  world,  clad  in  an  armor  of  implacability  which  only  one  power 
could  penetrate  —  the  tenderness  of  feminine  persuasion. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  1,  Op.  68 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 

The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November   4,    1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

Not  until  he  was  forty-threee,  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 

to  the  world.     His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry  on 

this  particular  German  tradition.    As  early  as  1854  Schumann,  who  had  staked 

his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future,  wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is 

Johannes?    Is  he  flying  high,  or  only  under  the  flowers?     Is  he  not  yet  ready 

to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound?     He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the 

beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something 

like  them.     The  beginning  is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning, 

then  the  end  comes  of  itself."     Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that 

the  brief  beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead 

him  to  great  ends.     Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would  be 

his  point  of  departure. 
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To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter,"  Brahms 
once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted  to  Hermann 
Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no  conception  of 
how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a  giant  like  him  behind 
us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted  by 
any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait  for  such 
an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of  classicism.  Brahms 
approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too)  slowly  and  soberly;  no 
composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  commitment  of  his  musical 
thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate  examination  of  his  technical 
equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-questioning  —  and  with  unbounded  ambition. 
The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen  years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the 
completed  manuscript;  and  a  score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independ- 
ence, in  advance  upon  all  precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the 
first-born  symphonies,  before  or  since. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying  a 
particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Holland. 
The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  performance  in 
Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much  applauded.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3,  1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn 
with  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When  the  critics  called  it  "morbid," 
"strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elaborated,"  "depressing  and  unedifying," 
Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his  time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  an- 
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nounced  a  second  performance  for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an 
intrepid  friend  of  Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other 
works  of  the  composer,  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung  by 
the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in  Beethoven's 
Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism."  But  a  close 
comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different  in  contour.  Each 
has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  introduced  with  a  radiant 
emergence.  The  true  resemblance  between  the  two  composers  might  rather 
lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  patently  as  anywhere,  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's 
faculty  of  soaring  to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that, 
shorn  of  its  associations,  it  would  be  quite  suitable  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift  such 
a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis,  to  a  degree  of 
nobility'  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmistakable  aspect  of 
immortality. 
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GLORIA,  for  Soprano  Solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Francis  Poulenc 

Born  in  Paris,  January  7,  1899 


This  score  was  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It 
was  composed  between  May,  1959  and  June,  I960,  and  first  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  January  21,  1961. 

Less  known  than  his  music  for  frank  entertainment,  but  an  important 
aspect  of  Poulenc' s  art,  is  his  religious  music.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the 
fervent  Catholicism  in  his  father's  family  —  his  uncle  Joseph  was  an  abbe. 

His  works  for  chorus  are  for  the  most  part  settings  of  religious  texts. 
The  following  are  composed  a  cappella:  an  earlier  Mass,  in  G  major  (1937), 
Quatre  motets  pour  un  temps  de  penitence  (1938-1939),  Exultate  Deo 
(1941),  Salve  Regina  (1941),  Quatre  petites  prieres  (1948),  Quatre  motets 
pour  le  temps  de  Noel  (1952),  Ave,  verum  corpus  (for  three  female  voices, 
1952).  Litanies  a  la  Vierge  noire,  with  organ,  was  composed  in  1936. 
The  Stabat  Mater  of  1950  calls  for  a  soprano  solo  and  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment as  does  the  new  Gloria. 

This  setting  of  the  Gloria  text  is  in  six  parts  with  an  alternation  of  full 
chorus  and  a  chorus  reduced  by  half.  It  is  composed  with  a  free  rhythmic 
beat. 

The  earlier  Mass,  in  G  major,  is  named  by  Henri  Hell  in  his  biography 
of  Poulenc  as  "one  of  his  principal  works."  He  composed  it  at  Anost  in 
the  Morvan  Mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  his 
father.     "The  purity  of  the  serene  music,"  according  to  this  writer,  "suggests 
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AMERICA  HAS  ADDED  A  BRILLIANT  ARTIST  TO  THE  SELECT  CIRCLE  OF  SUPREME  VIOLIN 
VIRTUOSOS.  HE  IS  THE  INIMITABLE  ISAAC  STERN  AND  HE  RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 
COLUMBIA  RECORDS. 


BARTOK:  Concerto  for  Violin  — 

with  Leonard  Bernstein 

conducting  the  New  York 

Philharmonic. 

ML  5283     MS  6002 

PROKOFIEV:  Violin  Concertos 

Nos.  1  in  D  Major  and  2 

in  G  Minor  —  with  the  New  York 

Philharmonic,   Dimitri 

Mitropoutos  and 

Leonard  Bernstein,  conductors. 

ML  5243 


MOZART:   Concerto  No.   3 
in  G  Major  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  K.  216 
HAYDN:  Concerto  No.  1  in 
C  Major  for  Violin  and  String 
Orchestra — with  the  Columbia 
String  Orchestra,   Alexander 
Zakin,   cembalist.     ML  5248 

MENDELSSOHN 

Violin 

TSCHAIKOVSKY:   Concerto  for 
violin  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
conductor.    ML  5379     MS  6062 

BEETHOVEN:  Violin  Concerto 
D  Op.  61  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  conducting  the 
New  York  Philharmonic 
ML  5415     MS  6093 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  July  22,  at  8:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


SCHUMANN 


Overture  to  "Genoveva' 


WILLIAM  SCHUMAN 


I.  Largo  assai 

II.  Vigoroso 

III.  Cantabile  intensamente 

IV.  Scherzando  brioso 


Intermission 
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*  Violin  Concerto  in  D  Major,  Op.  61 
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Soloist 
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the  composer's  almost  human  conception  of  God.  At  the  opposite  extreme 
from  the  flamboyant  examples  of  religious  music  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
this  beautiful  Mass,  recalling  the  unadorned  architecture  of  the  Romanesque 
church,  requires  nothing  but  the  unaccompanied  choir  to  make  its  telling 
effects  of  fervor  and  simplicity."  It  is  therefore  notable  that  the  new  setting 
of  the  Mass  ritual  is  in  contrast  as  regards  the  forces  used. 

In  a  preface  to  the  book  by  Henri  Hell,  Edward  Lockspeiser  makes 
special  mention  of  the  religious  music.  "The  simple  fervor  that  emanates 
from  these  intensely  lyrical  works  has  also  a  more  intimate  and  homely  appeal. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  pure-of -heart  composer  who,  even  now,  has  no 
intention  of  forsaking  his  'adorable  mauvaise  musique,'  crosses  the  religious 
boundary  in  the  spirit  of  the  juggler  performing  his  tricks  before  the  Virgin 
at  Notre  Dame.  But  more  often,  in  the  Litanies  and  particularly  the  Stabat 
Mater,  the  most  expansive  of  these  works,*  .  .,  .  a  remarkable  and  telling 
simplicity  comes  into  Catholic  religious  music  again.  If  pressed  for  an 
analogy,  I  should  look  to  the  ingenious  Sainte  Therese  of  Lisieux  perhaps, 
the  'Little  Flower,'  playing  with  her  ball.  It  is  music  in  which,  as  Jean 
Cocteau  said  of  a  distinguished  humorist  who  found  salvation  in  the  Church, 
CU  esprit  chez  lui  rejoignit  I'Esprit.'  "  Mr.  Lockspeiser  also  calls  attention  to 
"The  Carmelites,  the  opera  of  devout  Roman  Catholic  inspiration  illustrating 
the  manifestation  of  Grace,  and  having  as  its  principal  theme  the  wrestlings 
of  an  ingenious  soul  with  fear,"  and  here  "the  heart  of  this  master  ironist  has 
in  the  end  triumphed." 

*  The  author  had  presumably  not  seen  the  manuscript  of  the  new  Gloria  when  he  wrote  these 
words. 
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I.    Gloria 

Maestoso 


Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo 

Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bona?  voluntatis 


II.  Laudamus  Te 
Tres  vi\  et  joyeux 

Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te 
Adoramus  te,  glorifkamus  te 
Gratias  agimus  tibi  gloriam  tuam 
Propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam 
Laudamus  te 

III.  Domine  Deus 

Tres  lent  et  calme 
(Soprano  and  Chorus) 
Domine  Deus,  rex  caelestis 


Pater  omnipotens 

Rex  caelestis,  Deus  pater 

Pater  omnipotens,  Deus  pater 

Gloria 

IV.    Domine  fili  unigenite 
Tres  vite  et  joyeux 

Domine  fili  unigenite 
Jesu  Christe 

V.    Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei 
Tres  lent;  Plus  allant 
(Soprano  and  Chorus) 
Domine  Deus,  agnus  Dei 
Filius  patris,  rex  caelestis 
Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi 
Miserere  nobis 
Suscipe  deprecationem  nostram 


VI.    Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris 

Maestoso 
(Soprano  and  Chorus) 
Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris 
Miserere  nobis 
Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus 

Dominus,  Amen 
Qui  sedes  tu  solus  altissimus,  Jesu  Christe, 
Cum  Sancto  Spiritu,  in  gloria  Dei  patris, 

Amen 
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POULENCS  STYLE  —  A  PORTRAIT 
Henri  Hell 

(Quoted  from  "Francis  Poulenc,"  Grove  Press  Inc.,  New  York  I960) 

The  art  of  Poulenc  is  in  the  best  sense  the  art  of  a  natural  composer. 
Affinities  it  has,  or  rather  had  when  the  first  works  appeared,  notably  with 
Stravinsky,  Satie,  Moussorgsky  and  Chabrier,  but  there  are  few  composers 
presenting  such  an  unmistakable  profile.  Abstract  theories  are  unknown  to 
him,  nor  has  he  any  use  for  the  coldly  calculated  mathematics  of  music. 
Instinct  is  his  guide  —  a  purely  musical  instinct  and  as  independent  as  the 
instinct  of  Debussy.  His  individuality  was  at  once  declared  in  the  earliest 
of  his  works,  and  gradually  a  world  of  his  own  has  been  marked  out  and 
described. 

On  the  technical  plane  Poulenc's  music  is  strictly  diatonic,  for  the 
reason  that  the  main  feature  of  his  art  is  his  melodic  gift.  Almost  every- 
thing he  has  written  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  inspired  by  the  purely 
melodic  associations  of  the  human  voice.  Development  in  his  music  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  a  succession  of  melodies,  and  in  these  successions 
he  has  kept  alive  the  beautiful  and  almost  forgotten  art  of  modulation.  In 
his  predominantly  harmonic  writing  he  is  sensitive  to  the  choice  of  key. 
Clarity  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  his  texture,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  his  sense  of  the  orchestra,  where  from  work  to  work  he  has  used  a  variety 
of  palettes.  Purely  picturesque  effects  and  doublings  are  hardly  ever  to  be 
found.    .    .    . 
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Colette  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  Poulenc,  "the  cherished  child  of  our 
age,"  at  his  country  home  at  Noizay,  near  Amboise,  at  the  time  of  the 
Animaux  modeles.  "Fortune  has  favoured  him  ev^r  since  Les  Biches.  .  .  . 
At  the  time  of  his  first  successes  he  was  so  young  that  he  was  believed 
to  be  affected,  so  brilliant  that  he  was  considered  superficial,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  fop.  Such  praises,  suggesting  some  distinguished  dignitary, 
were  in  fact  addressed  to  a  big  countrified  fellow,  bony  and  jovial.  I  don't 
want  to  upset  him;  I  want  only  to  recall  him  in  the  way  I  best  knew  him. 
Up  a  chalk}7  hill,  Poulenc  lives  in  a  big  airy  house  with  vineyards  all  around, 
and  there  he  makes  his  wine  ,  and  drinks  it.  Even  his  sparkling  orchestration 
has  roots  in  the  richness  of  the  soil.  You  see  immediately  that  water  is  not 
his  favourite  beverage.  With  that  strong,  sensitive  nose  of  his  and  the 
changes  of  expression  that  flash  through  his  eyes,  he  is  both  trusting  and 
wary,  easy  for  his  friends  to  get  on  with,  a  poet  of  the  soil." 

A  great-grandfather  was  a  gardener  during  the  First  Empire  at  Nogent- 
sur-Marne.  Hence,  perhaps,  his  love  of  flowers  and  the  geometrically  laid 
out  garden  at  Noizay,  with  boxwood  hedges  surrounding  two  little  obelisks. 
Since  this  has  been  his  country  home  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  legend 
has  been  created  of  Poulenc  as  a  composer  from  Touraine  inspired  by  the 
Loire.  This  is  far  from  the  truth:  neither  the  work  nor  the  man  derives 
from  this  region. 

Nor,  in  fact,  is  he  the  musician  of  the  soil  of  Colette's  portrait.  The 
country  means  nothing  to  him;  which  is  surely  why,  without  distraction,  he 
has  been  so  productive  at  Noizay,  turning  to  creative  account  memories  of 
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the  paradise  of  Monte  Carlo  and  the  bals  musettes  of  Nogent-sur-Marne. 
His  Parisian  haunts  have  been  the  old  quarters  of  Le  Marais  and  the  He 
Saint-Louis,  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  and  the  coarse  costermonger  market 
of  Les  Halles.  Regular  visits  were  made  in  his  youth  to  some  of  the  lower 
music-halls  and  cafe-concerts  near  the  Place  de  la  Republique,  where  he  gave 
rein  to  a  genuine  passion  for  the  popular  singers  of  the  day,  Jeanne  Bloch 
(whose  repertory  included  Prostitution  and  Vierge  fletrie  which  he  had 
hoped  might  inspire  an  opera)  and  the  renowned  Maurice  Chevalier.  These 
visits  were  often  made  in  the  company  of  an  old  schoolfriend,  a  champion 
boxer,  and  their  girl-friends,  a  shoe-stitcher  and  a  feather-dresser.  A  reflec- 
tion of  this  period  was  the  song  Toreador,  on  words  of  Jean  Cocteau. 

Religious  leanings  have  been  alluded  to  in  connection  with  visits  to 
the  ancient  Sanctuary  of  Rocamadour,  and  the  choral  works  from  the  Mass 
onwards.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  are  the  saints 
with  whom  the  composer  of  The  Carmelites  has  affinities.  On  the  score  of 
the  opera  is  the  inscription:  "God  preserve  me  from  the  drearier  saintly 
figures  of  history."    The  ascetic  features  of  Catholicism  are  unknown  to  him. 

"Music  should  humbly  seek  to  please,"  was  the  hedonistic  motto  of 
Debussy.  Throughout  the  long  history  of  French  music,  indeed  in  many 
of  the  most  engaging  features  of  French  civilisation,  the  potent  pleasure- 
seeking  principle  has  been  the  root  force;  and  as  the  seductive  art  of 
Poulenc  makes  its  way  into  the  heart  it  is  clear  enough  that  this  principle  is 
alive  still  in  the  musical  soul  of  his  country. 
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CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

JULY  28  —  8:1  5  pm  —  Keith  Wilson,  Conductor 
Guest  Artist  —  Arthur  Loesser,  Piano 
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Stravinsky  —  Concerto  for  Two  Solo  Pianos 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "GENOVEVA,"   Op.  81 
Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Genoveva,  an  opera  in  four  acts  to  a  text  of  Robert  Reinick  rewritten  by  the 
composer,  was  composed  in  1847  and  first  performed  at  Leipzig,  June  25,  1850.  The 
opera  was  produced  in  various  opera  houses  of  central  Europe  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties.     It  has  been  rarely  performed  in  the  present  century. 

Composers  like  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  or  Brahms,  lacking 
a  sufficient  instinct  for  the  theatre,  sometimes  nourished  secret  or  avowed 
ambitions  to  compose  operas,  that  broad  avenue  to  possible  fame  and  fortune. 
Schubert  made  attempts,  while  the  self-critical  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms 
knew  better  than  to  step  out  of  the  chamber  or  concert  hall  where  they  were 
in  their  own  element.  Schumann  with  his  literary  turn  of  mind  tried  once 
to  achieve  an  opera,  and  put  his  heart  into  this  single,  protracted  effort. 

According  to  a  tale  in  Voragine's  Golden  Legend  of  the  13th  century, 
retold  by  later  doctors  of  theology,  Genevieve,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  is  plotted  against  in  her  husband's  absence  by  his  steward,  Golo. 
She  is  falsely  accused  of  infidelity,  banished  into  the  forests  and  only  after 
many  years  exonerated.  The  story  of  Schumann's  opera  is  more  involved 
although  still  based  on  the  pique  of  the  central  villain,  Golo,  when  the 
heroine  has  (in  libretto  English)  "resisted  his  amorous  importunities."  There 
are  dire  sub-plots  which  fail  in  the  end  before  the  abiding  virtues  of  the 
steadfast  wife,  Genoveva,  while  Golo  is  at  last  seen  to  jump  from  a  cliff  in 
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Who  put  the  men 
in  menthol  smoking 


Alpine -that's  who! 


Now  the  menthol  cigarette  is  as  much  at  home  in  a  man's 
shirt  pocket  as  it  is  in  a  woman's  handbag  .  .  .  The  reason 
is  Alpine.  The  hearty  tobaccos  are  specially  blended  for  the 
new  way  of  smoking.  And  your  taste  stays  clean  and  moist 
right  to  the  end  of  the  pack. 


Alpine 


The  pleasingly  new  filte 
cigarette  from  Philip  Mori 


despair.  Philip  Hale,  discussing  this  opera  in  his  program  notes,  decided 
that  Schumann,  "a  Romanticist,  did  not  appreciate  nor  recognize  the  value 
of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text,  he  did  not  individualize 
sharply  his  characters.  Golo  is  an  ordinary  villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva 
is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried  [the  husband]  is  a  ninny.  The 
music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks  the  most  essential  quality: 
it  is  never  dramatic."  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  Schumann  could  be 
intensely  dramatic  in  a  symphonic  sense  and  that  the  overtures  to  such  works 
as  Genoveva  and  Manfred  attain  their  purposes  with  fine  certainty  and  have 
accordingly  found  a  place  in  concert  halls. 

Mr.  Hale  in  his  interesting  note,  gives  a  formidable  list  of  composers 
who  have  treated  the  subject  of  the  virtuous  Genevieve,  including  Haydn 
(in  an  opera  for  marionettes),  Piccini,  Hiittenbrenner  (remembered  as  the 
friend  of  Schubert),  and  many  others  long  since  forgotten.  Offenbach  con- 
tributed music  to  "a  reckless  and  impudent  parody"  produced  in  Paris  in 
1867.  "The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  a  duet  on  the 
ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed."  The  difficulty  was 
solved  when  the  character  of  the  gendarme  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

Schumann  submitted  his  opera  to  Leipzig,  but  was  forced  to  wait 
through  three  years  of  postponements  before  it  was  finally  mounted.  Much 
was  made  of  the  event,  friends  gathered  from  far  and  wide.  The  retiring 
Schumann  was  acutely  embarrassed  at  the  friendly  demonstration,  especially 
when  he  was  dragged  out  upon  the  stage  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  a  laurel  wreath  was  placed  upon  his  head.  There  were  three 
performances  and  the  opera  was  shelved. 


CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  in  D  Major,  Op.  6\ 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Violin  Concerto  was  composed  and  first  performed  in  1806. 

The  five  introductory  taps  on  the  drum  become  the  basic  pattern  of 
the  entire  movement.  The  rhythm,  squarely  measuring  off  the  bar,  becomes 
omnipresent  and  gives  the  whole  context  a  downright,  on-the-beat  character. 
The  rhythm  is  inherent  in  two  phrases  of  the  main  theme  and  the  last  phrase 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  23,  at  2:30 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
RESPIGHI  "Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute,"  Suite  No.  1 

Gagliarda  (Vincenzo  Galilei,  155  -) 

Villanella  (Composer  unknown,  end  of  16th  century) 

Passo  mezzo  e  mascherada   (Composer  unknown,  end  of  16th  century) 


VIOTTI 


Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  No.  22 

I.    Moderato 
II.    Adagio 
III.    Agitato  assai 


FALLA 


Three  Dances  from  the  Ballet, 

"The  Three-Cornered  Hat" 


Intermission 


BARTOK 


Rhapsody  No.  1,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


STRAUSS 


Suite  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 


Soloist 

ISAAC  STERN 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


of  the  second  theme.  It  is  echoed  between  phrases  in  the  accompaniment. 
It  is  double-quickened,  used  in  transitional  passages.  The  movement  is  one 
of  those  in  which  some  early  hearers  failed  to  distinguish  between  reiteration 
and  repetitiousness.  The  themes,  profusely  set  forth,  are  similar  in  character, 
but  endlessly  variegated  in  the  placid,  untroubled  course  of  the  whole. 

The  Larghetto  is  subdued  by  mutes  upon  the  strings;  and  only  three 
pairs  of  instruments  to  match  them  —  clarinets,  bassoons  and  horns.  The 
voice  of  the  solo  instrument  continues  in  graceful  lines  of  ornamental  tracery 
in  a  musing  half  light.  Only  for  a  few  measures  in  the  middle  section  does 
it  carry  the  melody.  The  Rondo  theme  is  tossed  from  the  middle  to  the 
high  range  of  the  instrument  and  then  picked  up  by  the  orchestra.  The 
horns  have  a  theme  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  them.  As  the  development 
progresses  the  brilliance  drops  away  to  dreaming  again  as  fragments  are 
murmured  and  the  delicate  colorings  of  the  horns,  or  bassoon,  or  oboes  have 
their  passing  enchantments.  In  short,  a  concerto  without  dazzling  qualities, 
with  a  solo  part  which  asks  taste,  discernment  in  expression,  and  warm 
response.  The  concerto  was  long  neglected,  and  when  it  belatedly  came 
into  its  own  it  came  to  remain.     

The  Violin  Concerto  belongs  to  the  prodigiously  abundant  year  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  the  Rasoumowsky  Quartets,  the  first  revision  of 
"Fidelio,"  the  Piano  Sonata  in  F  minor,  the  Thirty- two  Variations  in  C 
minor,  and  if  Thayer's  theory  is  accepted,  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto.  Among 
these  the  Violin  Concerto  was  the  last  completed.  Designed  for  Franz 
Clement,  celebrated  virtuoso  of  the  day,  it  was  performed  by  him  in  Vienna, 
on  December  23,  1806.  Beethoven  completed  the  score  at  the  last  moment. 
The  solo  part  reached  the  hands  of  Clement  too  late  for  the  final  rehearsal, 
according  to  the  evidence  which  Dr.  Bertolini  gave  to  Otto  Jahn  in  support 
of  his  claim  that  "Beethoven  never  finished  commissioned  works  until  the 
last  minute."  According  to  another  witness,  cited  by  Thayer,  Clement  played 
the  concerto  "at  sight." 

Beethoven  has  left  no  record  of  his  true  musical  regard  for  Clement. 
Paul  David  reports  contemporary  opinion  to  the  effect  that  "his  style  was 
not  vigorous,  nor  his  tone  very  powerful;  gracefulness  and  tenderness  of 
expression  were  its  main  characteristics.  His  technical  skill  appears  to  have 
been  extraordinary.  His  intonation  was  perfect  in  the  most  hazardous 
passages,  and  his  bowing  of  the  greatest  dexterity."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  evidences  of  the  meretricious  in  Clement,  who  was  exploited  as 
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a  boy  wonder  from  the  age  of  nine,  and  who  liked  to  exhibit  such  feats  as 
playing  long  stretches  of  an  oratorio  from  memory,  note  for  note,  upon  the 
piano,  after  hearing  it  two  or  three  times.  At  the  concert  where  he  played 
Beethoven's  Concerto,  he  edified  the  audience  with  a  fantasia  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  held  his  instrument  upside  down.  In  any  case,  Beethoven  must 
have  respected  the  position  of  Clement  as  a  prominent  conductor  in  Vienna, 
to  whom  fell  the  direction  of  his  first  two  symphonies,  his  "Mount  of  Olives," 
and  other  works.  Nor  could  Beethoven  have  forgotten  that  he  was  leader 
of  the  violins  at  the  theater  which  had  lately  produced  Fidelio  and  from  which 
further  favors  might  be  expected.  It  should  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  not 
Clement,  but  Beethoven's  friend  Stephan  von  Breuning,  received  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  piece  on  its  publication  in  1809.  Beethoven's  transcription  of 
it  into  a  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  bore  the  dedication  to 
Madame  von  Breuning.  He  had  made  this  artistically  doubtful  arrangement 
at  the  order  of  Muzio  Clementi. 


OLD  DANCES  AND  AIRS  FOR  THE  LUTE  (Freely  Arranged) 

First  Suite 
Ottorino  Respighi 

Born  in  Bologna,  Italy,  July  9,  1879;  died  in  Rome,  April  18,  1936 


Composed   in    1918,    this    suite   was    first   performed    at  the   Augusteo    in    Rome, 
March  3,  1919,  Bernardino  Molinari  conducting. 

Respighi  wrote  three  suites  of  "Antic he  da?2Ze  ed  arte  per  Unto,"  in 
1918,  1923,  and  1931  respectively,  gathering  his  material  from  various 
tunes  (some  unsigned)  which  he  found  in  numerous  collections  of  pieces 
for  the  lute  such  as  were  in  high  vogue  in  16th-century  Italy.  Vincenzo 
Galilei,  who  wrote  the  Gagliarda,  was  born  about  1520  in  Florence  and  died 
fhere  in  1591.     The  following  movements  are  of  unknown  authorship. 

The  lute  was  highly  regarded  in  the  16th  Century.  It  was  far  more 
than  an  accompanying  instrument,  as  the  fully  written  pieces  in  the  old 
collections  show.  The  makers  of  viols  at  Cremona,  notably  Andreas  Amati, 
put  their  best  efforts  into  producing  lutes  of  the  utmost  sweetness  and 
delicacy  of  tone.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  proud  of  his  ability  upon  the  lute. 
Galilei,  who  was  the  father  of  the  famous  astronomer  Galileo,  was  a  musical 
notable  of  his  day,  an  accomplished  lutenist  and  singer,  and  an  ardent  musical 
theorist.     He  was  one  of  a  group  of  Florentine  gentlemen  who,  in  the  spirit 
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of  the  renaissance,  attempted  to  revive  the  Classical  drama  on  the  basis  of 
the  Greek  tragedians.  He  contributed,  to  prove  his  point,  an  early  essay  in 
the  recitative  style,  writing  and  singing  a  setting  of  the  scene  of  Ugolino 
from  Dante's  "Inferno."  Galilei  transcribed  for  the  lute  compositions  of 
celebrated  masters  —  songs,  madrigals,  motets.  He  claimed  to  have  composed 
300  pass'  e  mezzi  and  100  gagliarde,  of  which,  however,  few  have  survived. 
The  Gagliarda  here  used  is  taken  from  a  piece  which  Galilei  entitled 
"Polymnia"  (it  is  reproduced  by  Lavignae  in  his  Encyclopedie  de  la  Musi  que, 
Part  I,  pp.  657-8).  The  dance  is  fixed  in  cryptic  but  precise  notation  on  six 
lines,  a  tablature  of  the  six  strings  of  the  instrument.  Its  full  chords  are 
striking  as  coming  from  a  rudimentary  period  of  harmonization  and  notation. 
Respighi,  while  adapting  the  suites  freely  to  "orchestral  uses,"  has  preserved 
these  harmonies.  "He  has  respected  in  both  suites,"  writes  Francesco  Mantico 
in  an  introduction  to  the  score  of  the  Second,  "the  characteristics  of  harmony 
suitable  to  the  period,  in  which  many  things  considered  by  the  grammarians 
as  errors  were  done  deliberately." 

The  Gagliarda,  known  in  England  as  the  "galliard"  and  so  referred  to  by 
Sir  Toby  Belch  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  was  a  lively  dance,  of  which  Samuel 
Johnson's  definition  may  be  accepted:  "an  active,  nimble,  sprightly  dance." 
Dr.  Johnson  also  defined  a  galliard  as  "a  gay,  brisk,  lively  man,  a  fine  fellow." 
This  Gagliarda,  as  treated  by  Respighi,  is  an  allegro  marcato  in  triple  time, 
which  is  repeated  after  an  alternative  andantino  mosso.  The  Villanella  is  an 
andante  cantabile  in  which  the  voices  of  the  flute  and  oboe  are  alternately 
heard  over  a  soft  accompaniment  of  harp  and  strings.  The  Villanella  was  a 
peasant  dance  often  sung  without  accompaniment,  with  sometimes  a  strong- 
rhythmed  or  grotesque  character,  certainly  missing  in  this  case.  The  Passa- 
mezzo  was  "an  old  Italian  dance,  probably  a  variety  of  that  solemn  dance, 
the  pavan,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  'passo  e  mezzo,' 
a  step  and  a  half  "    (Philip  Hale) . 


VIOLIN  CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  No.  22,  Op.  28 
Giovanni  Battista  Viotti 

Born  in  Fontanetto  da  Po,  May  12,  1775;  died  in  London,  March  3,  1824 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  London  in  1793  and  dedicated  to  Luigi  Cherubini. 

Viotti  was  an  important  link  in  the  close  succession  of  violinists  which 
stemmed  from  17th  century  Italy  and  extended  into  the  19th.     The  makers 
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of  the  instrument  were  also  a  close  succession  in  the  17th  century  —  notably 
the  Amati  family  and  the  Stradivari  (Niccolo  Amati,  1596-  1684;  Antonio 
Stradivari,  1644  -  1737).  The  line  of  performers  who  developed  the  possi- 
bility of  the  violin  along  with  its  Cremonese  creators  followed  one  another 
in  a  numerous  overlapping  in  a  teacher-to-pupil  relationship.  Corelli  (1653- 
1713)  was  the  pioneer  among  them.  His  principal  contribution  was  the 
concerto  grosso  form,  in  which  he  set  a  pattern  for  such  younger  men  as 
Vivaldi,  Bach,  and  Handel.  The  line  continued  with  such  composers  (here 
named  in  the  order  of  their  birth)  as  Torelli,  Geminiani,  Tartini,  Locatelli, 
Nardini,  Pugnani,  Boccherini,  Viotti.  Italians  all,  they  traveled  in  most 
cases  from  court  to  court,  and  planted  schools  of  violin  method  in  France, 
in  the  German  states,  even  in  Spain.  Viotti  in  particular  was  valuable  in 
Paris,  where,  on  making  his  debut  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  1782  with 
instantaneous  success,  he  remained  to  impart  his  skill  to  his  pupils  Rode, 
Kreutzer,  and  Baillot.  Thus  Viotti,  who  was  the  principal  pupil  of  Pugnani, 
was  vital  to  a  further  succession,  and  laid  the  path  to  the  Romantic  19th 
century  epoch  which  produced  Paganini  and  his  type  of  virtuoso. 

Viotti,  like  his  predecessors,  began  his  career  under  the  patronage  and 
favor  of  princes.  With  the  French  Revolution  the  world  changed,  and  his 
fortunes  with  it.  His  last  noble  benefactor  was  Marie  Antoinette  who  made 
him  the  Director  of  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur  in  the  Tuileries.  When  his 
security  vanished  with  the  arrest  of  the  Queen,  he  took  flight  to  London,  and 
became  by  force  of  circumstances  an  independent  adventurer,  subject  to  the 
hazards  of  the  political  barometer  and  of  private  enterprise.  As  a  wine 
merchant  he  was  a  failure;  as  a  director  of  opera  he  met  with  reverses;  as  a 
performer  he  always  was  successful  but  reluctant,  for  composing  was  his 
higher  ambition.  His  compositions  included,  besides  much  chamber  music, 
29  violin  concertos.  Pierre  Baillot,  his  protege  in  Paris,  reflected  the  general 
esteem  of  the  performer  when  he  wrote  that  he  had  (tun  archet  de  coton, 
dirige  par  le  bras  d'Ercule."  And  A.  M.  d'Eymar,  his  first  biographer,  wrote: 
"These  impassioned  accents,  these  sounds,  descended  from  heaven,  this  ravish- 
ing and  divine  melody!     Quelle  force  et  quelle  facilite!    Quelle  expression!" 
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THREE  DANCES  from  the  Ballet  "The  Three-Cornered  Hat" 

Manuel  de  Falla 
Born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  November  23,  1876;  died  in  Alta  Gracia,  Argentina, 

November  14,  1946 


The  ballet  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos  was  first  performed  in  its  version  for  full 
orchestra  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev,  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre  in 
London,  July  22,  1919.  The  scenario  was  by  Martinez  Sierra,  the  scenery  and  costumes 
by  Pablo  Picasso.  Leonide  Massine  and  Thamar  Karsavina  danced  the  Miller  and  his 
wife.    Ernest  Ansermet  was  the  conductor. 

Visiting  Spain  with  his  ballet,  the  enterprising  Diaghilev  became  inter- 
ested in  the  music  of  Falla,  and  commissioned  from  him  a  ballet  on  the  subject 
of  Alarcon's  novel  El  Sombrero  de  tres  Picos  *  The  principal  pupil  of  Falla, 
Joaquin  Turina,  has  stated  that  his  master  first  wrote  the  piece  for  an  orchestra 
of  seventeen  instruments  under  the  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  Molinera,  and  that 
it  was  first  performed  as  a  "pantomime"  at  the  Eslava  Theatre  in  Madrid 
in  1917. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  ballet  was  published  in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  (July  24,  1919)  : 

"Over  the  whole  brisk  action  is  the  spirit  of  frivolous  comedy  of  a  kind 
by  no  means  common  only  to  Spain  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  young 
miller  and  his  wife  are  the  protagonists,  and  if  their  existence  be  idyllic  in 
theory,  it  is  extraordinarily  strenuous  in  practice  —  choreographically.  But 
that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  M.  Massine  and  Madame  Karsavina, 
who  enact  the  couple,  are  hardly  ever  off  the  stage,  and  that  both  of  them 
work  with  an  energy  and  exuberance  that  almost  leave  one  breathless  at 
moments.  The  miller  and  his  wife  between  them,  however,  would  scarcely 
suffice  even  for  a  slender  ballet  plot.  So  we  have  as  well  an  amorous  Correg- 
idor  (or  Governor) ,  who  orders  the  miller's  arrest  so  that  the  way  may  be 
cleared  for  a  pleasant  little  flirtation  —  if  nothing  more  serious  —  with  the 
captivating  wife.  Behold  the  latter  fooling  him  with  a  seductive  dance,  and 
then  evading  her  admirer  with  such  agility  that,  in  his  pursuit  of  her,  he 
tumbles  over  a  bridge  into  the  mill-stream.  But,  as  this  is  comedy,  and  not 
melodrama,  the  would-be  lover  experiences  nothing  worse  than  a  wetting, 
and  the  laugh,  which  is  turned  against  him,  is  renewed  when,  having  taken  off 
some  of  his  clothes  to  dry  them,  and  gone  to  rest  on  the  miller's  bed,  his 

*  It  was  the  legendary  story  of  Spain  which  Alarcon  had  made  known  to  the  reading  world  under 
its  original  title  El  Corregidor  y  la  Molinera  ("The  Corregidor  and  the  Miller's  Wife").  It 
appeared  in  1874  and,  translated  into  several  languages,  resulted  in  several  operas,  notaby 
Der  Corregidor,  by  Hugo  Wolf. 
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presence  is  discovered  by  the  miller  himself,  who,  in  revenge,  goes  off  in  the 
intruder's  garments  after  scratching  a  message  on  the  wall  to  the  effect  that 
'Your  wife  is  no  less  beautiful  than  mine!'  Thereafter  a  'gallimaufry  of 
gambols'  and  —  curtain!" 


RHAPSODY  No.  1  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

BELA  BARTOK 
Born  March  25,  1881,  in  Nagyszentiniklos,  Hungary;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945 


This  is  the  first  of  two  rhapsodies  for  violin  and  orchestra  which  Bartok  composed 
in  1928.  There  are  also  two  violin  concertos  —  the  one  of  1938  is  well  known.  An 
earlier  one  of  1907  has  long  lain  in  private  possession  and  unavailable.  Mr.  Stern 
obtained  and  introduced  it  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  last  season.  The  works  for 
violin  solo  with  orchestra  are  therefore  now  four. 

The  rhapsodies  were  first  written  with  piano  accompaniment  and  later 
orchestrated  (the  First  was  also  scored  for  cello  and  piano) .  It  was  dedicated 
to  Joseph  Szigeti,  who  first  performed  it  in  Budapest,  November  22,  1929. 
The  rhapsodies  are  each  in  a  single  movement  with  a  slow  followed  by  a  fast 
part  (known  in  Hungarian  as  !tlassu"  and  "friss").  Bartok  has  described 
the  two  rhapsodies  as  "folk-dances"  and  elsewhere  emphasized  that  whether 
a  composer  uses  folk  material  note  for  note  or  molds  his  score  in  that  style 
is  inessential,  so  long  as  he  makes  the  result  a  personal  communication.     In 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Dependable   Electronic   Components 

North  Adams,  Mass. 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 
Sundays  at  3  p.m. 

Sept.  17,  Vocal  Chamber  Music 

Sept.  24,  Claremont  String'Quartet 
Oct.  1,  Pro  Arte  Woodwind  Quintet 
Oct.  8,  N.  Y.  String  Sextette 

Oct.  15,  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

Young  Audiences  Concerts 
July  19,  Aug.  2     11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

New  England  Brass  Quintet 

Hawthorne  Opera  Players 
Pittsfield,  Mass.     Hi  3-6517 


WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

&  SON 

Electrical  Contractor 

SHOP 
Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME 
School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 
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the  case  of  the  First  Rhapsody  he  indicates  a  part  for  the  cimbalom,  the  zither- 
like instrument  struck  with  soft  drumsticks,  and  used  in  gypsy  bands.  The 
composer  allows  a  piano  as  an  alternate  instrument. 

Halsey  Stevens  (The  Life  and  Music  of  Bela  Bart  ok,  Oxford  University 
Press)  writes  of  the  First  Rhapsody  that  the  (t  lassu  "is  divided  into  three 
sections,  opening  with  a  heavy-rhythmed  tune  in  a  modified  Lydian  mode 
(both  the  major  and  the  minor  third  being  used) .  The  second  section,  quieter 
and  more  flexible,  makes  use  of  the  short-long  rhythms  prevalent  in  Hungar- 
ian music,  and  at  the  end  the  first  tune  returns,  with  a  four-bar  coda  on  the 
second  theme. 

"The  friss  is  quite  moderate  at  the  beginning,  with  a  tune  in  E  major, 
curiously  close  to  the  Shaker  hymn  that  Aaron  Copland  years  later  discovered 
for  the  variations  in  his  Appalachian  Spring.  A  second  section  is  more  capri- 
cious; here  the  functions  of  the  two  parts  are  reversed  in  the  versions  for 
violin  and  cello:  where  the  violin  is  given  the  melody,  the  cello  has  the 
accompaniment.  From  this  point  on,  the  tempo  increases  steadily,  finally 
breaking  off  abruptly  and  resuming  the  pace  and  the  theme  of  the  lassu, 
to  end  with  a  cadenza. 

"The  lassu  of  the  First  Rhapsody  is  full  of  a  rather  pompous  humor; 
the  friss  offers  not  only  contrasts  of  tempo  but  of  character  as  well,  ranging 
from  the  gentle  quality  of  the  opening  to  the  rugged  strength  of  certain  later 
portions.  Throughout  both  sections  of  the  Rhapsody  there  are  the  drones  of 
the  duda,  the  tinkling  of  the  cimbalom,  underlining  the  exaggerations  of 
the  solo  instrument.  The  latter  is  given  a  part  of  virtuosic  brilliance:  multiple 
stops,  elaborate  passages  in  harmonics,  rough  accents,  tender  legatos,  passages 
of  great  rapidity,  complex  bowings  and  phrasings." 

When  this  Rhapsody  was  performed  in  Cleveland,  Klaus  G.  Roy 
remarked  in  the  notes  for  that  orchestra: 

"The  artistic  essence  which  Bartok  found  in  the  music  of  Hungary  was 
not,  as  is  still  widely  believed,  that  of  the  gypsies.  Liszt's  rhapsodies  are 
basically  works  based  on  gypsy  tunes ;  but  this  nomadic  people  learned  certain 
turns  of  phrase  from  the  Magyars  (the  indigenous  Hungarians),  not  the 
other  way  round.  Beginning  with  the  early  years  of  this  century,  Bartok, 
Kodaly,  and  others  did  painstaking  research  into  the  genuine  folk  music  of 
Hungary,  Rumania,  the  Balkans,  and  Turkey.  The  idiom  which  we  know  as 
that  of  the  mature  Bartok  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  melodic  and  rhythmic 
expression  of  these  countries,  so  firmly  rooted  in  their  artistic  soil,  that  we 
can  no  longer  draw  a  line  between  his  "national"  and  his  "abstract"  works, 
as  we  can  in  the  case  of  many  composers." 

J.  H.  JOHNSON'S  SONS,  INC. 

Plumbing,  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  Telephone  12W 
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SUITE  FROM  DER  ROSENKAVALIER 
Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


Der  Rosenkavalier,  Komodie  fur  Musik,  text  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  was 
first  produced  in  Dresden  January  26,  1911.  The  first  performance  in  America  was 
given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York,  December  9,  1913. 

The  suite  here  performed  was  made  anonymously  for  its  publisher,  Boosey  & 
Hawkes. 

Shortly  after  the  first  production  of  Elektra  in  1909,  Strauss  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  collaborating  once  more  with  von  Hofmannsthal.  The 
new  opera  was  composed  with  great  eagerness  as  Strauss  received  the  pages 
of  the  libretto  piecemeal,  begun  May  1,  1909,  four  months  after  the  production 
of  Elektra,  and  completed  September  26,  1910.  His  statement  that  he  was 
"writing  a  Mozart  opera"  was  taken  as  a  presumptuous  claim  to  immortal 
company  by  a  composer  already  regarded  as  outrageously  impudent.  But  the 
fact  that  the  authors  of  the  stark  pages  of  Elektra  were  about  to  produce  a 
comedy  actually  including  waltzes  was  calculated  to  pique  the  public  curiosity. 
When  Der  Rosenkavalier  (or  Der  Ochs  von  Lerchenau,  as  Strauss  had  first 
intended  to  call  it)  was  first  produced  in  various  Central  European  cities 
there  were  official  censorial  objections  which,  however,  neither  prevented 
performances  with  text  untouched  nor  kept  audiences  away.  When  the  opera 
made  its  way  to  New  York  two  years  later,  H.  E.  Krehbiel  bespoke  a  consider- 
able critical  opinion  when  he  objected  to  the  opera's  loose  moral  tone  and 
its  use  of  Viennese  waltzes  in  the  supposed  era  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  may 
have  forgotten  that  Mozart's  Count  Almaviva  in  Figaro,  not  only  set  but 
written  in  that  period,  had  in  Strauss's  Baron  Ochs  a  close  companion  in 
lechery  who  was  similarly  brought  to  ridicule  by  his  inferiors  in  station  who 
were  his  superiors  in  intrigue.  The  characters  Octavian,  the  Marschallin 
and  Sophie  have  perhaps  as  much  appeal  as  Cherubino,  the  Contessa  and 
Susanna  (we  make  no  musical  comparisons  here)  .  If  Figaro's  Se  vuol  ballare 
is  not  in  the  style  of  Johann  Strauss,  it  is  at  least  a  waltz.  That  anyone  could 
be  troubled  by  morals  and  anachronisms  in  Strauss's  delightful  (and  suitably 
frivolous)  operatic  confection  reads  curiously  in  this  fiftieth  year  of  the  still 
lusty  existence  of  Der  Rosenkavalier.  If  a  purist  like  Paul  Henry  Lang  draws 
aloof  from  Der  Rosenkavalier  as  "Mozart  and  Johann  Strauss  rouged  and 
lipsticked,"  there  are  those  who  gladly  subject  themselves  to  the  charms  of 
the  score  and  forgive  its  composer  his  liberties  with  history  —  if  they  notice 
them  at  all. 
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The  present  suite  includes  in  instrumental  form  the  introduction  to 
the  first  act,  the  music  that  accompanies  Octavian's  entrance  bearing  the  silver 
rose  in  the  second  act,  the  duet  between  Sophie  and  Octavian  later  in  that 
act,  the  principal  waltz  associated  with  Baron  Ochs,  the  trio  sung  by  Sophie, 
the  Marschallin,  and  Octavian,  and  the  duet  of  the  young  lovers. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7 
William  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 

This  work  was  commissioned  by  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  celebration  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Orchestra.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and 
Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It  was  first  performed  October  21,  I960,  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  composer,  Leonard  Burkat,  the  Orchestra's 
Music  Administrator,  made  some  observations,  here  quoted  in  part: 

"William  Schuman's  association  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  a  long  one  and  it  is  easy  to  remember  the  excitement  of  hearing  his  first 
work  played  in  Symphony  Hall,  his  Second  Symphony.  He  later  erased  this 
one  from  the  canon  of  his  works,  but  it  announced  a  new,  powerful  and 
original  voice  that  would  henceforth  demand  to  be  heard.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  our  archives  to  remember  Schuman  world  premieres. 

"Schuman's  symphonic  concept  is  apparently  an  extended  work  foi 
orchestra  rationally  constructed  but  not  necessarily  cast  in  a  mold  resembling 
that  of  the  classical  symphony  nor  indeed  in  any  single  mold.  From  the 
Second  to  the  Seventh  there  is  enormous  variety  in  form.  The  speech  becomes 
more  and  more  eloquent  as  the  composer  matures  but  remains  always 
idiomatically  his, 

"Especially  noteworthy  in  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  a  kind  of  choral 
writing  for  the  orchestra.  No  matter  how  full  the  sound,  no  matter  how 
active  the  music,  how  busy  the  texture,  there  are  almost  never  more  than 
two  musical  elements  being  presented  at  one  time.  Each  element  is  invested 
with  an  orchestral  color  or  combination  of  them  that  belongs  to  it  for  a 
period  of  time  and  is  more  likely  to  change  all  at  once  than  gradually.  Or, 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  choral  view,  any  prominent  element  is  even 
more  likely  to  be  presented  by  an  entire  instrumental  choir  than  by  a  single 
instrument.  The  composer  would  perhaps  not  agree  but  for  me  this  is  the 
most  characteristic  single  stylistic  element  of  his  orchestral  works  and  the  one 
that  gives  his  listener  the  impression  of  a  declarative  music." 

LENOX  ART  GALLERY 

36  CHURCH  STREET,  LENOX 

European  and  American  Artists 

Contemporary  —  Masters  —  Prints  —  Oils  —  Ceramics 

Open  10:00  A.M.  •  1:00  P.M.  —  7:00  P.M.  -  9:00  P.M.  Or  by  Appointment 

Closed  Tuesdays  —  Tel.  Lenox  824  —  Claire  Aron  —  Ella  Lerner 

EXHIBITION 

Paintings  from  the  Berkshire  Museum  Sales  and  Rental  Gallery  are  on 
view  in  the  Reception  Room.     Sculpture  in  the  grounds  is  by  Homer  Gunn. 
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SOLOISTS 

ADELE  ADDISON  was  born  and  first  studied  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. After  graduating  from  the  Westminster  Choir  College  in  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  she  won  a  scholarship  for  the  Opera  Department  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center.  She  later  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  She  has  sung  on  numerous  occasions  with  Boris  Goldovsky's  New 
England  Opera  Theatre  and  at  many  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

ISAAC  STERN  was  born  in  Kriminiesz,  Russia,  July  21,  1920.  He  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  San  Francisco  as  an  infant  and  studied  piano  at  six, 
changing  to  violin  at  the  age  of  eight,  when  Naoum  Blinder,  concert  master 
of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  was  his  teacher.  He  played  with  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He  studied  in  New  York  with 
Louis  Persinger,  and  made  his  New  York  debut  in  1937.  He  was  active  in 
the  U.S.O.  in  the  Pacific  area  and  after  the  war  toured  as  a  concert  artist  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Since  1948  he  has  played  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous  occasions,  in  Boston,  Tanglewood,  New 
York,  and  in  Edinburgh  in  1956. 

AN  HONORED  GUEST 

Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith,  who  as  the  first  President  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  "Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival,"  was  a  leading  spirit  in  establishing 
these  concerts  in  1934,  is  a  special  guest  at  the  concert  of  July  21st.  She 
celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday  on  July  13. 


FROMM  CONCERTS 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  sponsors  an  extensive  program  of  study 
and  performance  of  contemporary  music  at  Tanglewood  under  the  supervision 
of  Aaron  Copland.  The  public  events  made  possible  by  the  Foundation  are 
the  lecture  concerts,  "Seminars  in  Contemporary  Music,"  presented  each 
Friday  at  3:15  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall. 


COLONEL  JOHN  ASHLEY  HOUSE  —  1735  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  home  architecture  of  the  early  18th  century  in 
America,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  complete  house  in  Berkshire  County.  —  Open  for 
guided  viewing,  June  1st  through  October  13,  Wednesday  through  Sunday,  inclusive, 
1  to  5  P.M.  Charge  $1.00,  children  under  16,  accompanied  by  adults  will  be  admitted 
free. 


HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

in  Process  of  Restoration  by  Shaker  Community,  Inc. 
16  original,  unique  buildings  including  the  famous  round  stone  barn 
Open  Daily  Admission 

9:30  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Adults  $1.00,  Children  50  cents 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  3 

at  8:30 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

at  Tanglewood 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

Conductor 

PROGRAM 

*Rakoczy  March Berlioz. 

*Overture  to  "Mignon"      Thomas 

*Emperor  Waltzes Strauss 

*Suite  from  "Gaite  Parisienne" Offenbach 

Overture  —  Allegro-brillante  —  Polka  ~  Galop  ~  Valse  — 
March  —  Can-Can  —  Finale 


Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  23      .      Tchaikovsky 
Soloist:  EARL  WILD 

*Selecti on  from  "West  Side  Story"      Bernstein 

I  Feel  Pretty  —  Maria  —  Something's  Coming  —  Tonight  — 
One  Hand,  One  Heart  —  Cool  —  A-mer-i-ca 

*76  Trombones,  from  "The  Music  Man" Will  son 

TICKETS  NOW.     Reserved  Sections:  $5,  $4,  $3.50,  $3 
Unreserved  Sections  and  Admission  to  Lawns:  $2.50 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

81st  Season,  1961-1962 

SUBSCRIPTION    CONCERTS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


24  Friday  Afternoons,  Sept.  29-April  28 

24  Saturday  Evenings,  Sept.  30-April  29 

10  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  3-April  24 

6  Sunday  Afternoons,  Oct.  8-March  25 

6  Monday  Evenings,  Nov.  6-April  23 


CAMBRIDGE 

SANDERS  THEATRE 


6  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  31-April  17 


NEW  YORK 

CARNEGIE  HALL 


5  Wednesday  Evenings,  Nov.  15-April  4 
5  Saturday  Afternoons,  Nov.  18-April  7 


BROOKLYN 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


5  Friday  Evenings,  Nov.  17-April  6 

(For  season  tickets  address:  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  30 

Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York) 


PROVIDENCE 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 


5  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  10- April  10 


Concerts  in:  Rochester,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor  (2), 
Springfield,  Boston  (UNESCO),  Storrs,  New  Haven  (2),  Washington  (2),  Worcester, 
Hartford  (2),    Englewood,    New    London,     Baltimore,    New    Brunswick,    Princeton. 


SUMMER    CONCERTS 


ROSTOTV  SYMPHONY  HALL 

^     BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 


Concerts  through  May  and  June  Three  weeks  in  July 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

LENOX         Berkshire  Festival,  1962     —     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TANGLEWOOD 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
Eight  weeks  beginning  July  6 

To  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager  — 

I  should  like  to  receive  advance  announcements  of  programs  and  plans  for 

□  The  Berkshire  Festival,  1962 

□  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1962 

□  The  series  in as  listed  above 

Please  complete  this  form  and 
leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it 
in  at  the  box  office,  or  mail  it 
to  the  Festival  Ticket  office, 
Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass. 


Name  .  . 
Address 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  ResnikofT 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

VIOLAS 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadi  no ff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

CELLOS 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

BASSES 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 
Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

FLUTES 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

PICCOLO 

George  Madsen 

OBOES 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Louis  Speyer 

CLARINETS 

Gino  Cioffi. 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Eb  Clarinet 

BASS  CLARINET 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

CONTRA  BASSOON 
Richard  Plaster 

HORNS 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osboume  McConathy 

TRUMPETS 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

TROMBONES 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

TUBA 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

TIMPANI 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

PERCUSSION 
Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

HARPS 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

PIANO 

Bernard  Zighera 

LIBRARY 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


IMPORTE 

SWEATER 

30  to  50% 
SAYINGS 


Cashmeres . . .  shetlands 
. . .  lambs  wool  imported 
from  Scotland,  England, 
Austria  and  Scandinavia 
...  all  priced  to  save 
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The  Boston  Symphony 
the  new  complete 

"DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE" 

Charles  Munch,  eloquent  champion  of  Ravel,  brings  us  in  this 
brand-new  recording  a  full  flowering  of  the  entire  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  score.  This  intense  performance  of  Ravel's  most  colorful 
work,  recorded  in  acoustically  perfect  Symphony  Hall,  discloses  a 
wealth  of  unexpected  sensuous  beauty.  Advance  copies  are  availa- 
ble right  now  in  Tanglewood,  in  Living  Stereo  or  Monaural  Hi-Fi. 
Don't  miss  it!  The  World's  (j^ 
Greatest  Artists  Are  On 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening,  July  28,  at  8:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


COPLAND 


Preamble  for  a  Solemn  Occasion 


COPLAND 


*  Appalachian  Spring,  Ballet  for  Martha 


RAVEL 


Conducted  by  the  Composer 


Intermission 


*"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet  in  One  Act 


Introduction  et  Danse  religieuse  —  Nocturne  —  Interlude 
Danse  guerriere  —  Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  general  e 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross  and  Willis  Beckett 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Program    Notes 
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PREAMBLE  FOR  A  SOLEMN  OCCASION 
Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  November  14,  1900 


Aaron  Copland  has  long  been  interested  in  musical  communication 
through  modern  inventions  and  has  applied  his  talents  quite  without 
subordination  of  his  art  to  these  sometimes  commercial  media,  but  always 
in  a  way  to  lend  them  distinction. 

A  television  broadcast  of  distinction  in  itself  took  place  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  on  December  10,  1949,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  then  televised  for  the  first  time.  Leonard  Bern- 
stein led  the  Orchestra  in  the  choral  finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
and  appeared  as  soloist  in  Ravel's  Piano  Concerto.  For  the  occasion  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  had  commissioned  an  opening  work  from 
Mr.  Copland,  music  for  the  Preamble  to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
was  read  by  Laurence  Olivier.  The  musical  score  is  self-sufficient,  and  is 
here  performed  without  the  text. 
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"The  work  is  cast  in  the  composer's  prophetic  vein,  and  enunciates  heroic 
concepts,"  writes  Julia  Smith  in  her  biography  of  Aaron  Copland.  "Main- 
taining a  slow,  stately  tempo  throughout  the  short  one-movement  work,  the 
composer  evidently  conceived  Preamble  as  a  hymn,  for  the  original  manu- 
script bears  that  title  crossed  out.  Instead  of  the  warm,  nostalgic  folksongs 
developed  as  material  for  the  Portrait  [Lincoln  Portrait*],  the  composer's 
material  for  the  Preamble  consists  of  'pure'  musical  ideas  derived  from  triads 
and  descending  scale  passages  subjected,  at  times,  to  a  chromatic-harmony 
setting  with  a  noticeably  strong  intertwining  of  contrapuntal  textures." 


"APPALACHIAN  SPRING,"  BALLET  FOR  MARTHA 
Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Aaron  Copland  composed  the  music  for  Miss  Martha  Graham  on  a  commission 
from  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation.  It  was  first  performed  by  Miss 
Graham  and  her  company  at  the  Coolidge  Festival  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washing. 
ton,  D.  C,  October  30,  1944.  A  version  for  full  orchestra  was  made  by  Mr.  Copland 
in  1945. 

The  action  of  the  ballet,  as  described  by  Edwin  Denby  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  May  15,  1945,  is  concerned  with  "a  pioneer 
celebration  in  the  spring  around  a  newly-built  farmhouse  in  the  Pennsylvania 
hills  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  bride-to-be  and  the  young 
farmer- husband  enact  the  emotions,  joyful  and  apprehensive,  their  new 
domestic  partnership  invites.     An  older  neighbor  suggests  now  and  then 


Enjoy  the  Boston  Symphony  every 
week  throughout  the  year.  Tangle- 
wood  in  the  summer ...  the  full  winter 
season  . . . and  the "Pops"  in  the 
spring . . .  every  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:05 on  America's  Num-  \A/flYD 
berOneGood  MusicSta-      "SSfMS 
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tlOn    and    ITS    afflliateS.  The  New  York  Times 
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fine  mzt sic  FM  stations  in  leading  cities  of  the  Northeast 
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the  rocky  confidence  of  experience.  A  revivalist  and  his  followers  remind 
the  new  householders  of  the  strange  and  terrible  aspects  of  human  fate.  At 
the  end  the  couple  are  left  quiet  and  strong  in  their  new  house." 

It  was  in  his  ballets  Rodeo  and  Billy  the  Kid  that  Copland  first  pursued 
American  folk  ways  upon  the  stage,  cultivating  a  line  which  departed  sharply 
from  the  tights  and  tinsel  of  Russian  ballet  tradition.  Rodeo,  first  performed 
October  16,  1942,  was  a  real  ground- breaker  in  this  direction,  an  event 
vividly  described  by  Agnes  de  Mille  in  her  entertaining  book,  Dance  to 
the  Piper.  Miss  de  Mille  relates  how  she  conceived  the  idea  for  a  cowboy 
ballet,  how  she  turned  to  Aaron  Copland  for  the  music  and  would  have  no 
other  composer,  how  she  was  strongly  backed  up  by  the  friend  whose 
courage  fortified  her  own  —  Martha  Graham.  Mr.  Copland  fell  in  with 
her  plan  in  a  wholehearted  way  and  amiably  agreed  with  her  that  the  set 
should  be  something  as  homely  and  unglittering  as  a  country  barn,  that  the 
male  dancers  move  about  the  stage  like  sturdy  males  and  not  "windblown 
petals,"  that  a  man  in  courting  his  girl  could  do  so  without  "jumps  and 
turns."  The  Russian  dancers  with  whom  Miss  de  Mille  necessarily  worked 
were  impressed  as  the  rehearsals  crystallized  into  a  clear  style.  Massine  looked 
on  in  silent  amazement.  Rodeo  was  more  than  a  success  —  it  was  a  mile- 
stone; Miss  de  Mille's  ballet  in  Oklahoma!  was  an  immediate  and  happy 
result. 
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MUSIC    AT    BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 

•  Scholarship  Awards  to  outstanding  high  school  seniors  — 
one  to  four  years  full  tuition. 

•  Freshman  Applications  now  being  processed  for  1962- 
1963  admission.  Auditions  held  monthly. 

•  Graduate  Assistantships  and  Doctoral  Fellowships  up  to 
$1800  per  year. 

•  For  complete  information  write 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Boston  University 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


D APHNIS  ET  CHLOE  —  BALLET  IN  ONE  ACT 
Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chatelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting. 

The  choreography  is  taken  directly  from  the  book  of  the  same  name  by 
Longus,  the  writer  of  ancient  Greece  of  unknown  date.  It  is  the  oldest  of 
countless  tales  of  love  thwarted  by  circumstance,  and  the  final  union  of  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  two  suites  familiar  to  concert  audiences 
consist  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  ballet.  Between  them  is  an 
episode  in  which  Chloe,  a  captive,  her  hands  bound,  tries  to  escape. 

The  first  dozen  measures  establish  perfectly  the  tonal  picture.  We  hear 
soft,  shimmering  strings  (muted),  a  harp  arpeggio,  suave  blending  chords 
from  the  chorus,  a  limpid  flute  solo,  answered  by  natural  notes  from  the  horn. 
This  phrase  is  a  true  leading  motif,  ardent,  gently  expressive  of  the  two 
lovers.  It  recurs  throughout  the  score,  forever  changing  in  shape  and  color. 
Other  motifs  are  also  to  appear,  undergo  subtle  transformation,  and  at  the 
last  to  reach  their  most  vivid  expression. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  ballet  is  a  meadow  on  the  edge  of  a  sacred 
grove,  hills  seen  in  the  distance.     At  the  right  is  a  grotto,  guarded  by  the 
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John  Browning  Records  Exclusively  for  Capitol  Records 
New  This  Month.  .  . 

PROKOFIEV:     Concerto  No.  3  In  C  Major        (S)P-8545 
RAVEL:    Concerto  For  Left  Hand 
The  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Conducting 
Also  Available  .  .  . 

BACH -BEETHOVEN (S)P-8490 

"DEBUT" (S)P-8464 


the  world's  great  artists  are  on 
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sculptured  likeness  of  three  nymphs.  A  great  rock  at  the  left  rear  suggests 
the  eod  Pan  It  is  a  clear  afternoon  of  spring.  Young  men  and  girls  enter 
bearing  baskets  with  offerings  for  the  nymphs.  There  follows  a  graceful 
and  stately  religious  dance,  the  chorus  joining.  Daphnis  appears,  preceded 
by  his  flock  Young  girls  surround  Daphnis  and  dance  (in  7/4  rhythm). 
Chloe  appears  and  is  drawn  into  the  dance,  Dorcon,  a  grotesque  figure  and 
Daphnis,  the  handsome  shepherd,  are  rivals  for  Chloe.  The  two  perform 
a  dance  in  turn  but  Dorcon's  dance  is  received  with  derision  and  the  dance 
of  Daphnis  with  general  approval.  After  the  dance  (graaeuse  et  lege  re) , 
pirates  burst  upon  the  scene  and  carry  off  Chloe.  Daphnis  enters,  finds  a 
sandal  that  she  has  dropped  and  prays  to  the  nymphs  for  her  safety.  The 
three  sculptured  nymphs  come  to  life,  descend  and  perform  a  dance  {lente 
et  mysterieuse) .    All  pay  homage  at  the  altar  of  Pan. 

The  second  scene,  which  comprises  the  first  concert  suite,  shows  the 
camp  of  the  pirates  by  the  sea.  A  trireme  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
pirates  enter,  carrying  torches  and  booty.  There  follows  the  warlike  dance 
(dame  guerriere) . 

The  episode  which  follows  becomes  a  connecting  point  between  the 
two  orchestral  suites.  Chloe  is  brought  in,  her  hands  tied.  She  performs  a 
dame  suppliante  and  tries  to  escape,  but  is  prevented.  Satyrs,  emissaries 
of  Pan,  surround  the  pirates.  The  god  himself  appears  and  the  pirates  flee  in 
terror,  leaving  Chloe. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which  is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is 
that   of  the   beginning.      It   is   night.      Daphnis,   mourning   Chloe,    is   still 
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prostrate.  As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene,  shepherds  enter, 
seeking  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him ;  Chloe  enters 
and  the  lovers  embrace.  Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has  been  saved  by  the 
intervention  of  Pan.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reenact  the  story  of  Pan  and 
Syrinx,  the  nymph  who,  according  to  the  legend,  successfully  evaded  the 
god's  pursuit,  whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds  from  the  thicket  into  which  she 
had  disappeared  and  fashioned  what  was  to  become  the  traditional  ancestor 
to  the  flute.*  This  pantomime  leads  to  Ravel's  famous  flute  cadenza,  mimed 
by  Chloe,  and  (in  appearance)  played  by  her  lover.  The  pantomime  is 
concluded  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Pan.  Then  the  "general  dance,"  the 
riotous  finale  in  5/4  rhythm  begins.  It  becomes  increasingly  wild  and 
bacchanalian.  Chloe  falls  into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  The  ballet  ends  in  a 
"joyous  tumult." 

This  is  not  ancient  Greece;  it  is  not  true  rustic  simplicity.  It  is  France, 
the  France  of  Versailles,  where  the  nobility,  cherishing  pastoral  pieces,  aimed 
at  the  charm  of  simplicity  but  achieved  it  in  the  most  studied,  elegant  and 
sophisticated  manner  possible. 


*  "If  he  (Pan)  constructed  his  Pan-pipe  out  of  the  body  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  who  was  changed 
into  a  reed,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  his  views  were  not  limited  to  playing  a  requiem  over 
her  grave,  but  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  some  other  nymph  in  his  eye  who  was  not  changed 
into  a  reed.  If  the  metamorphosed  Syrinx  really  gave  him  the  first  idea  of  the  instrument,  the 
utmost  we  can  do  is  to  say  in  the  words  of  King  James  V  of  Scotland,  about  a  totally  different 
event:  'It  began  wi'  a  lass,  and  it  will  end  wi'  a  lass.'  "  — John  F.  Rowbotham,  History  of  Music. 
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BRAHMS:  Symphony  No.  1 


FOR  OVER  20  YEARS  EUGENE  ORMANDY  AND  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA ORCHESTRA  HAVE  DISTINGUISHED  THE  AMERI- 
CAN MUSICAL  SCENE.  THEIR  FAME  IS  INTERNATIONAL 
AND  THEY  RECORD  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  COLUMBIA 
MASTERWORKS. 


ML  5385     MS  606 
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Polovtsian/Moussorgsky: 

Bald  Mountain  ML  5392    MS  607 

DEBUSSY:  Afternoon;  La  Mer/Ravel: 
Daphnis  &  Chloe,  No.  2 

ML  5397     MS  607 

STRINGS  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

ML  5402        MS  60! 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV:  Le  Coq;  Russian  Easter/ 
Glinka;  Russian  ML  5414    MS  609 

HONEGGER:  Joan  of  Arc  (Zorina)  SL 1! 

ALBENIZ:  Iberia  (complete)  M2L2: 

HANDEL:  Messiah  (complete) 

M2L263     M2S6 

JOHANN  STRAUSS:  The  Blue  Danube  and  otr 
Strauss   Waltzes  ML  5617    MS  62 

MAX  REGER:  Piano  Concerto  in  F  Minor  — 
Rudolf  Serkin,  piano       ML5635    MS62 

PROKOFIEV:  Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat  Ma 
Op.  100  ML  5260     MS  6C 

DVORAK:  "New  World"  Symphony  CL7 

OFFENBACH:   Gaite  Parisienne  Ci; 

CHOPIN:  Les  Sylphides  CL7 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV:    Scheherazade  CLi 

YARDUMIAN:  Passacaglia,  Recitative 

Fugue    for   Piano    and    Orchestra    (19 
Cantus  animae  et  Cordis  (1959)  Chor; 

Prelude  (Penninck  —  Piano) 

ML  5629     MS  6: 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  July  29,  at  8:30 


EUGENE  ORMANDY,  Conductor 


STRAUSS 


''Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  20 
(after  Nikolaus  Lenau) 


HARRIS 


Symphony  No.  3  (in  one  movement) 


ROUSSEL  *"Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Ballet  Op.  43,  Suite  No.  2 


Intermission 


BRAHMS  ^Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  Major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


"DON  JUAN,"   Tone  Poem    (after  Nikolaus  Lenau),   Op.  20 

Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  Sept.  8,  1949 


Don  Juan  was  published  in  1890,  and  dedicated  "to  my  dear  friend  Ludwig 
Thuille."  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  took  place  at  Weimar  under  the 
composer's  direction,  November  11,  1889.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  the  first  American 
performance  at  a  Boston  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  1891. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the  autumn 
of  1889  an  "assistant  Kapellmeister"  whose  proven  abilities  belied  his 
years.  Richard  Strauss  was  then  only  twenty-five,  but  he  had  taken  full 
charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a  season  (1885-86),  and  then  had 
taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich  Opera.  As  a  composer  he  had 
long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox  beginnings  had  in  the  last  three 
years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency  to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic 
ways  with  a  "Symphony"  —  Aus  Italien,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"  —  Macbeth. 
He  had  ready  for  his  Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season 
a  new  tone  poem,  Don  Juan,  which  in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration 
indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed  at  this  headlong  music,  there 
was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its  elaborate  instru- 
mentation. There  were  five  recalls  and  demands  for  a  repetition.  Hans  von 
Billow,  beholding  his  protege  flaunting  the  colors  of  the  anti-Brahms  camp, 
was  too  honest  to  withhold  his  enthusiasm.     He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss 
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is  enormously  popular  here.  His  Don  ]uan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most 
unheard-of  success."  And  producing  it  at  Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to 
its  creator,  "Your  most  grandiose  Don  Juan  has  taken  me  captive."  Only 
the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick  remained  unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his 
sworn  standards.  He  found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose 
composer  "had  a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 


SYMPHONY  NO.   3 
Roy  Harris 

Born  in  Lincoln  County,  Oklahoma,  February  12,  1898 


Roy  Harris  composed  his  Third  Symphony  during  the  autumn  of  1938.  and 
completed  the  proofreading  in  January,  1939.  The  first  performance  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  February  24,  1939. 

The  Symphony  is  a  continuous  work  in  one  movement,  of  about  sixteen 
minutes'  duration.  The  composer  has  provided,  instead  of  a  long  prose 
analysis,  the  following  structural  outline  of  his  score: 

Section  I.       Tragic  —  low  string  sonorities. 

Section  II.      Lyric  —  strings,  horns,  wood  winds. 

Section  III.    Pastoral  —  emphasizing  wood-wind  color. 


102nd 

WORCESTER    MUSIC    FESTIVAL 

WORCESTER,   MASSACHUSETTS 

OCTOBER   23  -  28,    1961 
THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Paul  Paray,  Conductor 
Joan  Sutherland,  Soprano  Van  Cliburn,  Pianist 

Cornell  MacNeil,  Baritone 
Jean  Madeira,  Contralto  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Cellist 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

T.  Charles  Lee,  Music  Director 

For  detailed  information  regarding  programs  and  tickets  write  to: 

WORCESTER  MUSIC   FESTIVAL 
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Section  IV.    Fugue  —  dramatic. 
A.       Brass  —  percussion  predominating 
R       | Canonic  development  of  Section  II  material  constituting  background  for 

1  further  development  of  Fugue. 
C.       Brass  climax.    Rhythmic  motif  derived  from  Fugue  subject 

Section  V.     Dramatic  —  Tragic. 

Restatement  of  Violin  Theme  Section  I.    Tutti  strings  in  canon  with  tutti  wood 

winds 
Brass  and  percussion  develop  rhythmic  motif  from  climax  of  Section  IV 
Materials: 

1.  Melodic  Contours  —  Diatonic  —  Polytonal. 

2.  Harmonic  Textures  —  Consonance  —  Polytonal. 


"BACCHUS  ET  ARIANE,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 
Albert  Charles  Roussel 

Born  in  Turcoing  (Nord),  France,  April  5,  1869; 
died  in  Royan  (near  Bordeaux),  France,  August  23,  1937 


Roussel  composed  the  Ballet  Bacchus  et  Ariane  between  June  and  December,  1930, 
at  Vasterival  and  Paris.  It  was  first  performed  May  22,  1931.  The  Second  Suite, 
drawn  from  Act  II,  was  performed  by  the  Societe  Pbilbarmonique  de  Paris  November 
26,  1936,  Charles  Munch  conducting. 

The  legend  of  Ariadne  on  the  Island  of  Naxos,  once  used  by  Richard 
Strauss  and  by  numerous  earlier  composers,  has  furnished  Roussel  with  a 
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ballet  in  the  Greek  classical  tradition.  According  to  the  plot  of  Abel 
Hermant,  Theseus  does  not  abandon  Ariadne  on  Naxos,  where  he  has  taken 
her  after  she  has  rescued  him  from  the  Minotaur,  but  is  chased  from  the 
Island  by  Bacchus.  The  God  has  first  laid  a  spell  of  sleep  upon  Ariadne, 
whereby  she  partakes  of  his  revels  as  in  a  dream,  but  does  not  know  until 
she  wakes  that  Theseus  has  gone. 

The  following  directions  are  printed  in  the  score:  Introduction  (An- 
dante) .  Awakening  of  Ariadne  —  She  looks  around  her  surprised  —  She 
rises,  runs  about  looking  for  Theseus  and  his  companions  —  She  realizes 
that  she  has  been  abandoned  —  She  climbs  with  difficulty  to  the  top  of  the 
rock  —  She  is  about  to  throw  herself  into  the  stream  —  She  falls  in  the 
arms  of  Bacchus,  who  has  appeared  from  behind  a  boulder  —  Bacchus  resumes 
with  the  awakened  Ariadne  the  dance  of  her  dreaming  —  Bacchus  dances 
alone  (Allegro  —  Andante  —  Andantino)  —  The  Dionysiac  spell  — 
A  group  marches  past  (Allegro  deciso)  —  A  faun  and  a  Bacchante  present 
to  Ariadne  the  golden  cup,  into  which  a  cluster  of  grapes  has  been  pressed 
—  Dance  of  Ariadne  (Andante)  —  Dance  of  Ariadne  and  Bacchus  (Mod- 
erato  e  pesante)  —  Bacchanale  (Allegro  brillante) . 

According  to  the  legend,  Bacchus  immortalizes  her  with  a  kiss,  ravishes 
stars  from  the  heavens  and  sets  them  as  a  crown  upon  her  brow. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 

Johannes  Brahms 
Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 

Looking  back  over  the  eighty-odd  years  which  have  passed  since 
Brahms'  Second  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  one  finds  good 
support  for  the  proposition  that  music  found  disturbingly  "modern"  today 
can  become  universally  popular  tomorrow.  This  symphony,  surely  the  most 
consistently  melodious,  the  most  thoroughly  engaging  of  the  four,  was  once 
rejected  by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable  concoction  of  the  intellect,  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Symphony  was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the  critics  there,  put  it  down  as  "not  dis- 
tinguished by  inventive  power"!  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  anti-Brahms 
agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  unconnected  with  the  Brahms-versus-Wagner 
feud.  There  were  also  repercussions  in  America.  When  in  the  first  season 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (February  24,  1882)  Georg  Henschel 
conducted  the  Second  Symphony,  the  critics  fell  upon  it  to  a  man.  They 
respected  Mr.  Henschel' s  authority  in  the  matter  because  he  was  an  intimate 
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friend  of  Brahms.  For  Brahms  they  showed  no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript 
called  it  "wearisome,"  "turgid";  the  Traveler,  "evil-sounding,"  "artificial," 
lacking  "a  sense  of  the  beautiful,"  an  "unmitigated  bore."  The  Post  called 
it  "as  cold-blooded  a  composition,  so  to  speak,  as  was  ever  created."  The 
critic  of  the  Traveler  made  the  only  remark  one  can  promptly  agree  with: 
"If  Brahms  really  had  anything  to  say  in  it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  is."  This  appalling  blindness  to  beauty  should  not  be  held  against 
Boston  in  particular,  for  although  a  good  part  of  the  audience  made  a 
bewildered  departure  after  the  second  movement,  the  courageous  believers 
in  Mr.  Henschel's  good  intentions  remained  to  the  end,  and  from  these 
there  was  soon  to  develop  a  devout  and  determined  type  known  as  the 
"Boston  Brahmin."  New  York  was  no  more  enlightened,  to  judge  by  this 
astonishing  suggestion  in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in  November,  1887)  :  "The 
greater  part  of  the  Symphony  was  antiquated  before  it  was  written.  Why  not 
play  instead  Rubinstein's  Dramatic  Symphony,  which  is  shamefully  neglected 
here  and  any  one  movement  of  which  contains  more  evidence  of  genius  than 
all  of  Brahms'  symphonies  put  together?" 

Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people  would  exactly  reverse  their 
opinion  and  look  upon  Brahms'  Second  for  what  it  is  —  bright-hued  through- 
out, every  theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily,  every  development  both  deftly 
integrated  and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  tonal  poetry  in  beautiful 
articulation.  To  these  qualities  the  world  at  large  long  remained  strangely 
impervious,  and  another  legend  grew  up:  Brahms'  music  was  "obscure," 
"intellectual,"  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  chosen  few. 
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Who  put  the  men 
in  menthol  smoking' 


Alpine-that's  who! 

Now  the  menthol  cigarette  is  as  much  at  home  in  a  man's 
shirt  pocket  as  it  is  in  a  woman's  handbag  .  .  .  The  reason 
is  Alpine.  The  hearty  tobaccos  are  specially  blended  for  the 
new  way  of  smoking.  And  your  taste  stays  clean  and  moist 
right  to  the  end  of  the  pack. 
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What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms  failed  to  understand  was  that  the 
"obscurity"  they  so  often  attributed  to  him  really  lay  in  their  own  non- 
comprehending  selves.  Their  jaws  would  have  dropped  could  they  have 
known  that  these  "obscure"  symphonies  would  one  day  become  (next  to 
Beethoven's)  the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most  enduringly  popular 
of  all. 


SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  NO.  4,  Op.  60 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  l6(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1807,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies,  Beethoven 
was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  defiances,  his  true  depths 
of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones  (beginning  with  the  Third) .  There 
may  well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alternation, 
a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of  virility  and 
gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his  scores  of  this 
period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the  colossus  first  finding 
his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being  entirely  subdued  and  subjugated 
by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the  years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and 
C  minor  symphonies,  and  the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the 
other,  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention 
Fidelio  and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner 
law  of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside,  and  devote 
himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Symphony  in  B-flat,  which, 
completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the  fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden  between 
two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more  imposing  stature 
of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked  champions.  "The  character  of 
this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  generally  lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly 
sweetness."     Thayer,  who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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July    25  -  29  ONCE   IN  A  LIFETIME 

Aug.     1  -    5  J.  B. 

Aug.     8  •  12  Comedy  —  to  be  announced 

Aug.   15  -  19  TOYS   IN  THE  ATTIC 

Aug.  22  -  26  A  New  York  Bound  Musical 

(premiere) 
Aug.  29  -  Sept.  2  —  to  be  announced 
Tues.  Thru  Sat.  evening  —  8:40  P.M. 
Mat.  —  Thurs.  —  2:40  P.M. 
Box  468  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Tel.:  GLenview  8-4146 


FOR   BOTH   THEATRE   AND  DINNER    RESERVATIONS 

Call  the  Williams  Inn  —  GLenview  8-4111 

Inn  and  Theatre  both  air-conditioned 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon,  July  30,  at  2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-nat  Major,  Op.  60 


I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 


LISZT 


Piano  Concerto  in  A  Major,  No.  2 


Intermission 


PISTON 


LISZT 


Three  New  England  Sketches 


I.    Seaside 

II.    Summer  Evening 
III.    Mountains 


Piano  Concerto  in  E-flat  Major,  No.  1 


Soloist 
BYRON  JANIS 

Mr.  Janis  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


B  ±  ROlN  JAJN  lb  is  a  pianist  in  the  grand  manner.  On  records  as 
in  concert,  he  projects  the  vitality,  brilliance,  and  sheer  beauty  of  the  world's  great  piano 
music.  Hear  him  on  MERCURY  Living  Presence  recordings. 
RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  #2  in  C  minor;  Prelude  in 
E  flat  major  and  C  sharp  minor.  Byron  Janis,  pianist;  Minne- 
apolis Symphony,  Dorati.  MG50260/SR90260.  TCHAIKOVSKY 
Piano  Concerto  #1  in  B  flat  minor.  Byron  Janis,  pianist;  London 
Symphony,  Menges.  MG50266/SR90266. 
MERCURY  RECORD  CORPORATION     •     745  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y. 


"placid  and  serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them 
all" ;  and  Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it 
something  "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they  are,  all 
is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace  and  beauty." 


PIANO  CONCERTO  IN  A  MAJOR,  No.  2 
PIANO  CONCERTO  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  1 

Franz  Liszt 

Born  in  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811; 
died  in  Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886 


The  Concertos  are  here  performed  in  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Liszt. 

The  Concerto  in  A  major,  published  as  No.  2,  antedated  the  E-flat  Concerto  in 
order  of  composition.  It  was  sketched  in  1839,  completed  in  full  score  in  1849  and 
published  in  1863  in  revised  form.    The  parts  were  published  in  1874. 

The  Concerto  in  E-flat  was  completed  from  earlier  sketches  in  1849  and  published 
in  1857. 

Liszt's  two  piano  concertos,  together  with  his  first  "Symphonic  Poem," 
so-called,  trCe  qu'on  entend  sut  la  montagne,"  were  his  first  works  in 
orchestral  form  which  he  became  ready  to  submit  for  public  inspection.  All 
three  scores  existed  for  a  long  time  as  sketches,  all  three  were  scored  with 
the  help  of  Joachim  Raff,  all  three  underwent  later  revision,  and  were 
delayed  in  publication. 

This  would  mean  that  Liszt's  first  orchestral  works  were  an  immediate 
challenge  to  classical  tradition.  The  first  purely  orchestra  score,  tfCe  qu'on 
entend  sur  la  montagne,"  allied  itself  to  a  poet,  Victor  Hugo.  Like  all  that 
followed,  this  Symphonic  Poem  cut  loose  from  traditional  sonata  construction, 
was  condensed  into  a  single  movement,  episodic  and  integrated  by  the 
permeation  of  motivic  themes.  The  two  concertos  were  similarly  made. 
They  could  be  considered  as  symphonic  poems  for  orchestra  with  a  domi- 
nating piano  part  orchestrally  conceived.  Indeed,  Liszt  labelled  his  A  major 
Concerto  on  the  manuscript:    "Concerto  symphonique." 


PL  A  YHOUSE  GALLERY 

Sharon  Creative  Arts  Foundation 

SHARON,    CONN. 

July  1 1-  July  23  "SHARON  ANNUAL" 

A  juried  exhibition  open  to 
Resident  Artists  within  a 
seventy-five  mile  radius  of 
Sharon,  Conn. 


Gallery    hours:    2-5    p.m.;    7:30-9:30    p.m. 
Closed  Sunday  and  all  day  Monday. 


TANGLEW00D 
GALLERY  ™ 


I  AVERY 
BAZIOTES 
CALDER 
RIVERS 
GOODNOUGH 
SHAHN 
and   other 
contemporary 
Americans 

Open  daily  except  Tuesday 

RED  LION  INN —  Stockbridge 

Tel.  298-5545 
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The  A  major  Concerto  was  the  second  in  order  of  publication,  but 
existed  as  a  sketch  long  before  its  ultimate  companion.  Such  a  manuscript, 
in  the  Liszt  Museum  at  Weimar,  is  dated  September,  1839.  At  that  time, 
Liszt  was  entirely  an  artist  of  the  pianoforte,  by  practice  and  repute.  Yet 
he  had  made  two  still  earlier  attempts  at  concertos  if  his  father  is  to  be 
believed.  One  of  them,  a  Concerto  in  A  minor,  can  be  identified  by  a 
printed  announcement.  It  was  given  by  him  in  London  on  June  9,  1827: 
"Concerto  (MS)  for  the  Pianoforte,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  by 
Master  Liszt."    These  attempts  have  not  survived. 

Liszt  reworked  his  sketch  for  the  A  major  Concerto  and  scored  it  com- 
pletely in  1849  at  Weimar.  The  E-flat  Concerto,  which  also  lay  in  his  desk 
as  a  sketch,  was  made  into  a  complete  orchestral  score  in  the  same  year  as 
its  fellow.  It  may  have  been  at  the  insistence  of  the  Princess  Carolyne  zu 
Sayn- Wittgenstein  that  this  deed  of  orchestral  consummation,  together  with 
the  first  two  symphonic  poems,  Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  montagne  and  Tasso, 
came  to  pass.  The  "Bergsymphonie,"  as  Liszt  called  his  first  Symphonic 
Poem,  was  first  performed  at  the  same  Pension  Fund  concert  by  the  ducal 
Weimar  Orchestra,  January  7,  1857,  when  Liszt  first  conducted  his  A  major 
Concerto. 

The  E-flat  Concerto  Liszt  had  played  at  Weimar  two  years  earlier.  In 
Vienna,  it  was  introduced  by  Dionys  Pruckner,  a  Liszt  pupil,  and  then  the 
hostile  clans  were  ready  to  put  in  its  place  this  impudent  violation  of  all 
that  a  respectable  piano  concerto  should  be.  Dr.  Hanslick  descended  upon 
the  work  and  damned  it  on  account  of  the  rather  insistent  use  of  the  triangle 
in  the  scherzo  section.  That  "ferocious  aesthetic  Comstock  of  19th-century 
criticism,"  as  Lawrence  Gilman  called  him,  "drew  aside  the  skirts  of  his 
unsullied  dressing-gown  and  turned  this  erring  Concerto  out  into  the  snowy 
night."  Liszt  himself,  who  was  not  altogether  courageous  in  matters  of  public 
criticism,  stood  in  awe  of  Hanslick' s  power.  Writing  once  to  a  friend  who 
contemplated  giving  Hanslick  the  lie  in  an  open  letter  about  this  work,  his 
advice  was  a  masterpiece  of  caution.  A  "triangle  concerto,"  the  doctor  named 
it,  and  the  opprobrious  term  stuck  for  years,  no  pianist  in  Vienna  daring  to 
venture  upon  that  battleground  of  dissension. 


COLONEL  JOHN  ASHLEY  HOUSE  —  1735  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  home  architecture  of  the  early  18th  century  in 
America,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  complete  house  in  Berkshire  County.  —  Open  for 
guided  viewing,  June  1st  through  October  13,  Wednesday  through  Sunday,  inclusive, 
1  to  5  P.M.  Charge  $1.00,  children  under  16,  accompanied  by  adults  will  be  admitted 
free. 


HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

(Route  20,  5  miles  west  of  Pittsfield) 

in  Process  of  Restoration  by  Shaker  Community,  Inc. 
16  original,  unique  buildings  including  the  famous  round  stone  barn 

Open  Daily  Admission 

9:30  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Adults  $1.00,  Children  50  cents 
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ENTR'ACTE 

LISZT  THE  BENEFACTOR 

Cases  in  the  past  are  not  few  where  a  hopeful  young  composer  approaches 
a  famous  one  and  gets  no  more  than  a  nod;  submits  a  score  only  to  have 
it  returned  unopened.  Liszt  could  be  said  to  have  leaned  over  in  the  other 
direction.  As  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  program  music,  typified  by  the  sym- 
phonic poem,  Liszt  not  only  had  a  pervasive  influence  throughout  Europe; 
he  befriended  promising  young  musicians  on  all  sides,  sometimes  even  seek- 
ing them  out,  advising  them,  using  his  influence  in  their  favor.  He  has 
been  accused  by  some  of  attitudinizing  in  these  many  acts  of  patronage. 
Tchaikovsky  felt  condescension  in  his  polished  manner  when  these  two  first 
met  in  1876  —  but  we  know  that  Tchaikovsky  was  supersensitive.  The  accu- 
sation that  Liszt  was  basking  in  his  superior  position  fades  away  when  we 
examine  the  correspondence  and  the  records  of  his  many  encounters. 

His  letters  to  such  of  the  younger  composers  as  Anton  Rubinstein, 
Cornelius,  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  show  the  trouble  he  took.  He  examined 
carefully  the  scores  that  they  sent  him,  he  stressed  the  best  points,  tact- 
fully suggested  their  improvement,  and  expressed  himself  as  eager  for  the 
next.  These  are  but  a  part  of  a  list  that  does  the  Meister  honor,  and  includes 
foremost  nationalistic  composers  of  the  day  —  Smetana,  Dvorak,  Grieg, 
Borodin,  Cui.  It  is  not  surprising  that  distinctly  Lisztian  symphonic  poems 
emerged  from  some  of  them.  He  befriended  and  embraced  the  aims  of  the 
Russian  "Five." 

Berlioz,  Liszt's  senior  by  eight  years,  was  the  oldest  of  his  proteges. 
Berlioz  owed  much  to  him,  including  favorable  attention  in  Germany.  As 
the  Hofkapellmeister  of  the  Duchy  in  Weimar,  Liszt  not  only  pushed  the 
operas  of  Wagner  upon  that  theatre,  but  revived  Berlioz's  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(in  1852),  and  conducted  the  first  performance  of  Cornelius'  The  Barber  of 
Bagdad  (1858).*  He  furthered  the  public  knowledge  of  his  favored  com- 
posers by  making  piano  transcriptions  of  their  music  —  the  following  were  so 
treated:  Berlioz,  Cui,  Franz,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Chopin,  Rubinstein, 
Saint-Saens,  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  Raff,  Tchaikovsky. 


*  This  was  the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Intendant  Franz  Dingelstedt.  and  his  resignation 
from  his  post.  It  was  not  the  only  time  that  Liszt  challenged  routine  and  ducal  parsimony  in 
the  cause  of  a  friend. 
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TAX 


SATURDAY  NIGHT 

ALL  YOU   CAN   EAT 

Also  Tops  in  Tanglewood  Taste: 
TOWNE  ROOM:   Breakfast,   lunch  and  dinner 
WENDELL  LOUNGE:  Music  and  cocktails  nitely. 
CUP  'Nf  SAUCER:  Hasty  snacks  and  tasty  meals 

Formerly  the   Sheraton   Hotel    PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 
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BERKSHIRE  MUSEUM 
PITTSFIELD 

13th  Season 
Finest   Foreign  and 
American    Films 
Distinctive   Short 
Subjects 
MON.  -  THURS.  8:15  P.M. 
SAT.,,  SUN.    Continuous  from  7:00  P.M. 
WED.  MATINEE  2:30  P.M. 


Composers  of  approximately  Liszt's  own  age  —  Wagner,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  were  more  in  the  relationship  of  colleagues,  and 
in  some  cases  enjoyed  his  multitudinous  favors.  In  later  years,  friendships 
were  strained  by  a  parting  of  the  ways.  Liszt,  leaning  on  formal  courtesy, 
tried  to  maintain  a  cordial  relation,  but  with  difficulty,  for  all  music  divided 
into  two  camps  with  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Joachim  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fence. 

The  musician  who  drew  most  deeply  upon  Liszt  the  benefactor,  in 
money,  protection,  artistic  sympathy,  was  of  course  Richard  Wagner.  It 
was  in  its  way  the  most  extraordinary  of  musical  friendships,  lasting  (with 
one  significant  interruption)  from  Wagner's  twenty-ninth  year  until  his 
death.  When  they  first  met  in  Paris  in  1841,  Liszt  was  a  grand  seigneur  of 
music,  the  most  admired,  most  illustrious  virtuoso  in  Europe  —  Wagner  was 
completely  obscure,  and  close  to  starvation.  Liszt  was  literally  Wagner's 
savior  in  the  early  part  of  his  exile,  repeatedly  sending  him  money  for  his 
living  expenses.  Liszt  literally  made  it  possible  for  Wagner  to  pursue  his 
career  of  musical  revolution  through  the  twelve  years  of  his  exile,  for  he 
became  his  spokesman  in  Germany,  interceding  for  him  with  princes,  theatre 
regisseurs,  publishers.  He  made  the  German  world  aware  of  Wagner's  music 
by  producing  his  operas  at  Weimar.  He  promoted  him  in  the  public  prints 
with  rapturous  essays.  He  became  at  times  his  financial  supporter.  The 
care,  the  constant  and  selfless  attention  he  gave  to  Wagner's  needs  could 
almost  be  called  saintly.  In  money  matters  alone,  the  record  of  the  letters 
shows  selfless  generosity.  Although,  having  given  up  piano  recitals  in  public, 
he  had  no  income  beyond  his  salary  of  1300  thalers  at  Weimar  and  was  sup- 
porting his  mother  and  his  three  children  in  Paris,  he  was  never  deaf  to  his 
friend's  numerous  rather  bold  requests.  We  find  him  sending  100  thalers 
to  Wagner's  wife  Minna  in  Dresden  in  July,  1849,  500  francs  to  Wagner  in 
the  January  following,  and  later  300  more.  Twice  he  sends  100  thalers  from 
an  "anonymous"  source.  When,  in  1851,  Frau  Julie  Ritter  became  able  to 
give  Wagner  a  continuing  allowance  of  800  thalers  a  year,  we  still  find  him 
asking  Liszt  for  2000  thalers  in  1856  and  another  1000  in  1857;  this  last 
sum  was  paid  by  Liszt's  son-in-law,  Emile  Ollivier. 

These  were  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  Liszt's  services.  He  became 
Wagner's  principal  musical  confidant,  followed  every  step  of  the  progressing 
"silent"  scores  to  such  a  degree  that  Wagner  depended  upon  him  absolutely 
for  courage  to  continue. 


CHESTERWOOD 

The  Studio  -  Museum  of 
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Sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
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No  Admission  Charge 

Shaker  Village  Work  Group  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Gradually  the  roles  of  patron  and  protege  were  changed  when  Wagner 
emerged  as  by  far  the  greater  composer  of  the  two,  and  drew  the  world's 
attention  while  Liszt  at  last  became  the  center  of  a  circle  of  pupils,  captive 
to  the  fanatical  Princess  Carolyne  zu  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  half  withdrawn  from 
society  into  religious  contemplation.  Wagner  no  longer  needed  his  friend 
when  he  found  a  kingly,  more  powerful  patron,  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria.  A 
long  breach  began  when  Liszt  found  himself  Wagner's  reluctant  father-in-law. 
The  Princess  Carolyne,  who  despite  honeyed  letters  to  Wagner  had  resented 
his  heavy  claim  on  Liszt's  attentions,  stood  between  them.  The  falling  out 
between  the  two  composers  was  patched  up,  but  in  the  last  years  the  old 
relationship  was  never  recaptured.  Wagner  refers  to  his  friend  in  My  Life 
with  a  conspicuous  lack  of  his  former  warmth. 

The  correspondence  covers  the  period  of  their  closest  association,  notably 
the  twelve  years  of  Wagner's  exile,  ending  in  1861.  It  is  a  large,  almost 
continuous  interchange,  because  the  two  could  seldom  see  each  other.  Wagner 
was  excluded  from  Weimar,  as  from  all  the  German  states,  and  Liszt  was 
seldom  able  to  visit  him  in  Switzerland.  Three  hundred  sixteen  letters  are 
published.  The  record  stands  nobly  to  Liszt's  credit,  for  there  was  scarcely 
a  time  when  Wagner  was  not  in  need  of  some  sort  of  assistance.  Liszt,  at 
Weimar  or  travelling  about  Germany,  could  perform  a  myriad  of  services  for 
the  helpless  exile,  who  called  himself  bitterly  what  he  literally  was  —  "a 
traitor,  wanted  by  the  police."  Liszt  labored  tirelessly  to  obtain  his  pardon. 
When  several  theatres  wished  to  put  on  Tannhauser,  Liszt  did  his  best  (though 
not  too  successfully)  to  impart  some  comprehension  of  that  opera.  As 
Kapellmeister  at  Weimar,  he  put  Tannhauser  and  The  Flying  Dutchman  into 
the  repertory  of  that  Court  theatre,  and  produced  the  latest  opera,  the  until 
then  unperformed  Lohengrin.  Wagner  was  eager  to  hear  how  Lohengrin 
actually  sounded,  and  if  the  wiser  Liszt  had  not  dissuaded  him,  would  have 
visited  Weimar  in  disguise.  It  was  perhaps  as  well  that  he  was  kept  away 
from  the  Weimar  Lohengrin,  for  it  was  reported  that  the  available  forces  were 
grossly  inadequate.  He  heard  Lohengrin  only  after  his  pardon,  by  which 
time  he  had  composed  Tristan  and  part  of  the  King. 

Whether  these  two  thoroughly  understood  each  other  is  another  matter. 
Their  musical  styles  were  not  far  apart  as  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
forefront  of  the  "New  German"  movement.  And  yet  the  characters  of  the 
two  were  entirely  different.     Liszt,  having  grown  up  as  a  virtuoso  before 
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the  direct  public  gaze,  conditioned  his  music  automatically  to  applause. 
Wagner  was  no  opportunist  when  it  was  a  question  of  how  and  what  he 
was  to  compose.  He  was  incapable  of  marking  time  in  his  scores.  He 
renounced  immediate  "fame,"  openly  despised  and  refused  to  placate  not 
only  his  enemies  but  the  whole  contemporary  world  of  "philistines."  Where 
Liszt  strove  above  all  to  keep  in  good  standing,  Wagner  was  a  reckless  musical 
pioneer,  composing  for  a  visionary  future  of  singers  yet  "unborn"  on  a 
stage  yet  unbuilt,  for  a  kind  of  understanding  audience  which  at  that  time 
consisted  of  a  few  loyal  and  trusting  adherents.  These,  and  Liszt  was  among 
them,  sensed  something  extraordinary  in  the  rich  texture  of  his  scores,  and 
took  his  wild  schemes  largely  on  faith. 

A  bombshell  was  a  many-page  letter  of  November  20,  1851.  Wagner 
had  offered  Liszt  the  poem  of  a  new  opera,  Siegfried's  Death,  and  later, 
probably  realizing  that  this  opera  (which  would  eventually  become  Gotter- 
dammerung)  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  that  modest  little  theatre, 
spoke  of  an  antecedent  opera  to  be  called  The  Young  Siegfried  (ultimately 
Siegfried) .  He  withheld  from  Liszt  the  text  of  The  Young  Siegfried,  prob- 
ably well  aware  that  unless  he  could  read  and  expound  it  in  person  with 
his  characteristic  eloquence,  Liszt  would  not  have  a  glimmer  of  its  musical 
possibilities.  In  this  long  letter  Wagner  divulged  that  his  scheme  had  fur- 
ther expanded.  The  Young  Siegfried  would  be  preceded  by  another  opera, 
The  Valkyrie,  and  this  by  a  "Vorspiel,"  The  Rape  of  the  Rhine  gold.  They 
would  have  to  be  performed  at  a  festival,  in  a  special  theatre,  "on  four 
successive  days." 

"Where  and  in  what  circumstances  such  a  performance  may  become 
possible,"  he  wrote,  "I  must  not  for  the  present  consider,  for  first  of  all 
I  have  to  complete  my  great  work,  and  that  will  take  me  at  least  three 
years."  (It  was  to  take  twenty-seven.)  "If  Weimar  is  still  standing  then," 
he  added,  "we  shall  see  how  the  matter  may  be  managed."  But  Weimar, 
as  he  later  indicated,  was  now  quite  out  of  the  picture.  "However  bold, 
extraordinary,  and  perhaps  fantastic  my  plan  may  appear  to  you,  be  convinced 
that  it  is  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  mere  passing  whim." 

Liszt  knew  Wagner  too  well  to  consider  this  a  "mere  passing  whim." 
He  showed  not  a  hint  of  dismay,  but  answered  glowingly  and  without 
reserve:  "Your  letter,  my  glorious  friend,  has  given  me  great  joy.  .  .  .  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  monumental  success  of  your  work.  .  .  . 
Your  program  should  be  the  same  which  the  Chapter  of  Seville  gave  to  its 
architect  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  cathedral:    'Build  us  such  a 


LENOX  NATIONAL  BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

Travellers  Cheques 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


LENOX  PACKAGE  STORE 

Richard  Whalen 

Imported  and  Domestic 
Wines  and  Liquors 

CHURCH  STREET 
LENOX,  MASS. 

Telephone  Lenox  57 
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temple  that  future  generations  will  be  obliged  to  say,  "The  Chapter  was 
mad  to  undertake  so  extraordinary  a  thing."  And  yet  the  cathedral  is  stand- 
ing there  at  the  present  day."  The  composer  had  surely  outstripped  the 
architect  in  "madness."  It  may  well  be  that  Wagner  would  never  have 
attempted  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung  without  Lis2t  standing  at  his  side,  or 
indeed  emerged  from  the  depression  and  solitariness  of  the  first  years  of  his 
exile. 

There  was  a  particularly  critical  time  in  1853  when  Wagner  after 
long  preparation  of  the  text  was  faced  with  the  enormous  task  of  composing 
the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung  and  the  prospect  of  earning  nothing  through  the 
years  of  quiet  concentration  which  that  task  would  require,  and  the  awareness 
that  there  might  never  be  a  performance.  At  such  moments  he  was  plunged 
into  a  profound  sense  of  isolation  that  would  be  dispelled  by  self-confidence 
and  the  reassurance  of  mastery  when  the  music  would  begin  to  come.  Mean- 
while, he  wrote  to  Liszt  of  taking  some  humdrum  job  and  necessarily  aban- 
doning his  project,  he  even  spoke  of  taking  his  life.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  done  either,  but  one  can  almost  believe  in  reading  the 
letters  that  Liszt  actually  saved  Wagner  and  his  Ring  for  the  world. 

J.N.B. 

LENOX  ART  GALLERY 

36  CHURCH  STREET,  LENOX 

European  and  American  Artists 

Oils         prints         sculpture 

Chagall,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Kollwitz,  Roualt,  Baskin,  Evergood,  M.  Soyer,  R.  Soyer,  Toney,  and  others 

Open  daily  —  after  concerts  —  except  Tuesdays 

Tel.   824/367  claire  aron         ella   lerner 
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SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Dependable   Electronic   Components 

North  Adams,  Mass. 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 

Sundays  at  3  p.m. 

WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

Sept.  17,  Vocal  Chamber  Music 

&  SON 

Sept.  24,  Claremont  String  Quartet 

Oct.  1,  Pro  Arte  Woodwind  Quintet 

Electrical  Contractor 

Oct.  8,  N.  Y.  String  Sextette 

Oct.  15,  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

SHOP 

Young  Audiences  Concerts 

Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

July  19,  Aug.  2     11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

New  England  Brass  Quintet 

HOME 

Hawthorne  Opera  Players 

School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 

Pittsfield,  Mass.     Hi  3-6517 
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THREE  NEW.  ENGLAND  SKETCHES 
Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  Suite  was  composed  for  the  one-hundredth  Worcester  Festival,  and  there 
performed  on  October  23,  1959.  Paul  Paray,  who  conducted  the  Detroit  Orchestra 
on  that  occasion,  subsequently  introduced  the  work  in  his  orchestra's  own  city. 

Walter  Piston,  who  retired  last  summer  from  the  faculty  of  the  Music 
Department  at  Harvard  University,  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  compose. 
His  Second  Violin  Concerto,  a  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos,  a  Symphony  (his 
Seventh)  and  a  Symphonic  Prelude  were  recently  completed,  and  performed 
by  different  orchestras  last  season. 

When  Mr.  Piston  addressed  his  New  England  Sketches  to  an  initial 
New  England  audience,  he  was  careful  to  explain  that  he  was  neither  sum- 
moning general  impressions  of  our  landscape  nor  reviving  past  tendencies 
toward  program  music.    He  wrote: 

"The  work  composed  for  the  one-hundredth  Worcester  Festival  is  not 
a  symphony,  although  the  evolution  of  its  musical  thought  is  rather  symphonic 
in  character,  and  a  full  symphony  orchestra  is  employed. 

"It  is  called  Three  New  England  Sketches,'  and  the  three  movements 
are:  I,  'Seaside';  II,  'Summer  Evening' ;  III,  'Mountains.'  These  programmatic 
titles  serve  in  a  broad  sense  to  tell  the  source  of  the  impressions,  reminiscences, 
even  dreams,  that  pervaded  the  otherwise  musical  thoughts  of  one  New 
England  composer. 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  it  is  unlikely,  that  the  musical  mes- 
sage received  by  an  individual  listener  should  result  in  impressions  and 
recollections  similar  to  those  felt  by  the  composer,  since  all  extra-musical 
ideas  except  those  of  the  most  elementary  sort  must  arise  from  one's  personal 
background  and  experience.  Such  is  the  nature  and  expressive  universality 
of  music. 

"The  Sketches  are  not  intended  as  descriptive  or  representational  tone 
painting,  and  any  chance  impressions  of  realism  or  specific  reference  come 
as  incidents  in  the  act  of  composition.  This  act  may  be  described  here, 
prosaically,  as  the  controlled  expansion  and  development  of  two  or  three 
short  musical  motives." 


J.  H.  JOHNSON'S  SONS,  INC. 

Plumbing,  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  Telephone  12W 
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MAIN    STREET    -    LENOX,    MASS.  LENOX   584 

IN  NEW  YORK:  124  WEST  72  STREET  SU  7-1124 

KNOWN    FOR   THE    FINEST    IN    PHOTOGRAPHY   FOR   THE   PROFESSIONAL 
•      EQUIPMENT     •      FILMS 


1939  -  22  Years  in  the  Berkshires  -  1961 


Official  Photographer  of  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y.  and  Tanglewood,  Lenox,  Mass. 


EUGENE  ORMANDY 

Eugene  Ormandy  was  born  in  Budapest,  November  18,  1899.  His 
parents  discovered  his  musical  aptitude  when  he  was  three-and-a-half  and 
obtained  for  him  an  eighth-size  violin.  The  record  has  it  that  he  entered 
the  Budapest  Royal  Academy  at  five,  gave  his  first  recital  at  seven,  studied 
with  Jeno  Hubay  from  the  age  of  nine,  took  his  degree  at  fourteen.  He  first 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1921,  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Capitol 
Theatre  in  New  York  (in  the  days  of  silent  films),  became  conductor  of 
that  orchestra,  and  after  several  engagements  as  guest  conductor  became  the 
regular  conductor  of  the  Minneapolis  Orchestra,  remaining  from  1931  to 
1936.  He  was  then  engaged  in  Philadelphia  as  co-conductor  with  Leopold 
Stokowski.  When  Stokowski  retired  shortly  afterwards,  Ormandy  took  the 
position  which  he  still  brilliantly  holds. 

On  two  occasions  (1957  and  1959)  Dr.  Ormandy  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest  in  Boston,  while  Dr.  Munch  conducted  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  the  same  week.  Dr.  Ormandy  is  now  conducting  in 
Tanglewood  for  the  first  time. 

BYRON  JANIS 

Byron  Janis  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh.  He  began  his  study  of  the  piano 
as  a  child,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  gave  a  public  concert.  He  went  to  New 
York  City  and  received  his  education  at  the  Chatham  Square  Music  School 
where  he  studied  with  Adele  Marcus.  He  has  appeared  as  soloist  with 
orchestras  in  numerous  cities  —  with  this  Orchestra  in  Boston  and 
Tanglewood. 


THE 

MANNES  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

Leopold   Marines,   President 

B.  S.  Degree 
Diploma 
Extension 
Preparatory 


157   EAST   74th   ST. 


RE   7-4476 


OPEN  REHEARSALS 

The  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock  are  open  to  the 
public.  Admission:  $1.50  for  adults, 
$.50  for  children.  These  open  re- 
hearsals will  benefit  the  Orchestra's 
Pension   Fund. 

MUSIC  STORE 

Miniature  scores,  recordings,  books 
on  music,  postcards,  films,  etc.  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Store   near   the   main   gate. 


ONLY  45  MINUTES  AWAY  FROM 
THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 


THE    NEW 


a/a/0     AT   CHICOPEE,    MASS. 
V/t//(y   MASSACHUSETTS  TURNPIKE,   EXIT  6 

Magnificent  swimming  pool  .  .  .  Popular-priced  restaurants  .  .  . 
Cocktail  Lounges  .  .  .  Dancing  and  entertainment  .  .  .  200  air- 
conditioned  rooms  with  TV  ...  A  pleasant  drive  to  and  from  Lenox. 

BOSTON  CALL:  HAncock  6-4396  -  NEW  YORK  CALL:  MUrray  Hill  8-0110 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  3 

at  8:30 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

at  Tanglewood 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

Conductor 

PROGRAM 

*March,  Pomp  and  Circumstance Elgar 

*Overture  to  "Mignon"      Thomas 

*Emperor  Waltzes Strauss 

*Suite  from  "Gaite  Parisienne" Offenbach 

Overture  —  Allegro-brillante  —  Polka  —  Galop  —  Valse  — 
March  --  Can-Can  —  Finale 


Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  23      .      Tchaikovsky 
Soloist:  EARL  WILD 

*Selecti on  from  "West  Side  Story"      Bernstein 

I  Feel  Pretty  —  Maria  --  Something's  Coming  —  Tonight  -- 
One  Hand,  One  Heart  —  Cool  --  A-mer-i-ca 

*76  Trombones,  from  "The  Music  Man" Willson 

TICKETS  NOW.     Reserved  Sections:  $5,  $4,  $3.50,  $3 
Unreserved  Sections  and  Admission  to  Lawns:  $2.50 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

81st  Season,  1961-1962 

SUBSCRIPTION    CONCERTS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


24  Friday  Afternoons,  Sept.  29-April  28 

24  Saturday  Evenings,  Sept.  30-April  29 

10  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  3-April  24 

6  Sunday  Afternoons,  Oct.  8-March  25 

6  Monday  Evenings,  Nov.  6-April  23 


CAMBRIDGE 

SANDERS  THEATRE 


6  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  31-April  17 


NEW  YORK 

CARNEGIE  HALL 


5  Wednesday  Evenings,  Nov.  15-April  4 
5  Saturday  Afternoons,  Nov.  18-April  7 


BROOKLYN 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


5  Friday  Evenings,  Nov.  17-April  6 

(For  season  tickets  address:  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  30 

Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York) 


PROVIDENCE 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 


5  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  10-April  10 


Concerts    in:  Rochester,  Cincinnati,    Lexington,  Columbus,  Detroit,    Ann  Arbor  (2), 

Springfield,    Storrs,    New  Haven  (2),    Washington   (2),    Worcester,    Hartford  (2), 

Englewood,    New    London,    Baltimore,    New    Brunswick,    Princeton. 


SUMMER    CONCERTS 


ROSTOIVT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

wo     w   ^     BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 


Concerts  through  May  and  June  Three  weeks  in  July 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

LENOX         Berkshire  Festival,  1962     —     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TANGLEWOOD 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
Eight  weeks  beginning  July  6 

To  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager  — 

I  should  like  to  receive  advance  announcements  of  programs  and  plans  for 

□  The  Berkshire  Festival,  1962 

□  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1962 

|  The  series  in as  listed  above 


Please  complete  this  form  and 
leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it  in 
at  the  Tanglewood  box  office,  or 
mail  it  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 


Name.  . 
Address 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 
Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

VIOLAS 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

CELLOS 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

BASSES 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 
Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

FLUTES 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyei 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

PICCOLO 

George  Madsen 

OBOES 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Louis  Speyer 

CLARINETS 
Gino  Cioffi. 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Eb  Clarinet 

BASS  CLARINET 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

CONTRA  BASSOON 
Richard  Plaster 

HORNS 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

TRUMPETS 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

TROMBONES 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

TUBA 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

TIMPANI 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

PERCUSSION 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

HARPS 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

PIANO 
Bernard  Zighera 

LIBRARY 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


I 


IMPORTE 
SWEATE 

30  to  50% 
SAYINGS 

Cashmeres . . .  shetlands 
. . .  lambs  wool  imported 
from  Scotland,  England, 
Austria  and  Scandinavia 
...  all  priced  to  save 
you  30  to  50%  as  are 
the  better  suits,  dresses, 
coats  and  sportswear 
at  the  B  C  F 
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MON.  -  SAT.  9  to  5  P.M. 
OAK   ST.    off    LINCOLN 

PITTSFIELD 


PIANO  BY  BALDWIN 


at  the  request  of  . . . 

Arrau 

Berkowitz 

Bernstein 

Burgin 

Copland 

Fiedler 

Foss 

Goldovsky 

Henriot-Schweitzer 

Monteux 

Munch 

Ormandy 

Wild 

Zighera 


Baldwin  and  Baldwin-built  pianos  are  used 
exclusively  at  Tanglewood.  This  choice 
should  have  significant  meaning  for  you 
when  you  select  the  piano  for  your  lifetime. 


anqlewood 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH 

>ifj      CMusic  Director 

ix  m 


Berkshire 

Festival 

1961 


THE  CONDUCTOR: 

MUNCH 

THE  ORCHESTRA: 

BOSTON! 

i 
...and  their  artistry  is  im-.J 

mortally  inscribed  in  these! 

four  treasured  albums  toi 

own  and  to  enjoy  always.! 

®  RCA^CTQR  @  I 


I  rca Victor  l^fel 


SCHUMANN  

Spring  symphony 

and  Hanfied  Ovinia. 

MUNCH /BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
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Mendelssohn 

SCOTCH 

SYMPHONY 

SCHERZO  FROM  OCTET  IN  E  FLAT 
MUNCH/BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Mask  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival  Season  196 1 

TWENTY-FOURTH    SEASON 

MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FIFTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
Copyright,  1961  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


The  Trustees  of  The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


President 

Henry  B.  Cabot 

Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
CD.  Jackson 


Philip  R.  Allen 


Vice-President 
Talcott  M.  Banks 
E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Palfrey  Perkins 
Oliver  Wolcott 

Trustees  Emeritus 
Lewis  Perry 


Treasurer 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 


Edward  A.  Taft 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Henry  W.  Dwight 
George  \V.  Edman 
Jesse  L.  Thomason 


Lawrence  K.  Miller 
Robert  K.  Wheeler 
George  E.  Mole 


Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  Robert  G.  Williams 
Lenox,  David  H.  Mackey  Lee,  William  H.  O'brien 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 

Norman  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Manager  James  J.  Brosnahan,  Business  Administrator 

Leonard  Burkat,  Music  Administrator  Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


FUN  WITH  MUSIC 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

AND  THE 

BOSTON  POPS 

...from  RCA  Victor 
6  Brand  New  Albums 

Living  Stereo 
and  Monaural  Hi-Fi 


A  fresh  selection  of  airy  delights  as  open  and 
friendly  as  a  picture  window.  Anderson's 
"Syncopated  Clock,"  Humperdinck's  "Hansel 
and  Gretel"  overture,  the  "Scherzo"  from 
Mendelssohn's  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  readily  remembered  Tchaikovsky 
and  Bach... marching  zestfully  off  to  Sousa! 
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Grieg,  Liszt,  Tchaikovsky,  Brahms.. .and  beer. 
Pops  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  provide  them 
all  and,  Fiedler  submits,  they  are  completely 
compatible.  Exhibits  in  his  defense  (in  this 
album)  are  works  of  the  above  composers... 
and  any  jury  worth  its  malt  will  be  swept 
away  by  these  memorable  airs  and  melodies. 


A  sure  sign  of  spring 
is  Fiedler  and  the  Pops 
whetting  tuning  forks 
and  pitching  in  for  their 
opening  concerts.  It 
happens  in  Boston  every 
year.  It  can  be  yours 
every  day.  Note  here. 

A  glowing  potion  filled 
to  the  brim  with  waltz 
and  polka.  To  be  sipped 
with  such  as  a  "Merry 
Widow"  (waltz)  followed 
closely  by  "Thunder 
and  Lightning"  (polka). 


When  the  Pops  plays  Loesser,  the  more  the 
merrier!  Fiedler  brings  the  rich  sound  and 
substance  of  the  full  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
to  the  hit  scores  of  "Guys  &  Dolls,"  "Hans 
Christian  Andersen,"  "The  Most  Happy 
Fella,"  "Where's  Charlie?"  and  "Green- 
willow."  And  the  effect  is  breathtaking. 
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Light  Classics 
BOSTON  POPS /FIEDLER 


Dormant  emotions  arise!  Thrill  to  the  fire 
and  thunder  of  slashing  hoofbeats  with  the 
"Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  to  the  heat  and 
passion  of  "Ritual  Fire  Dance,"  and  to  the 
romance  and  splendor  of  "Song  of  India." 
All  are  delightfully  portrayed  by  an 
inspired  Maestro  leading  the  Boston  Pops. 
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If  music  were  to  come  in  colors,  this  album 
would  be  an  evening  rainbow... softly  blended 
brights  and  blues  artfully  cast  across  the 
heavens.  "Jalousie,"  "Moonglow"  and  theme 
from  "Picnic,"  "Hernando's  Hideaway,"  a 
medley  of  dance  themes  through  the  years, 
and  a  very  special  golden  ending  all  its  own. 

the  world's  greatest  artists  are  on...RCA\icxoR 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


*    W    W   V 


Friday  Evening,  August  4,  at  8:30 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


^Overture  to  "Fidelio,"  Op.  72 


SCHUMANN  *Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

I.    Allegro  affettuoso 
II.    Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso 
III.    Allegro  vivace 

Soloist 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN 

STRAUSS         Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils  from  the  Opera,  "Salome" 


Intermissio  n 


SIBELIUS  *Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  Major,  Op.  43 

I.  Allegretto 

II.  Tempo  andante  ma  rubato 

III.  Vivacissimo;  Lento  e  suave 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

Mr.   Istomin  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


BRAHMS:  Intermezzi,  Op.  117;  Variations  and 
Fugue  on  a  Theme  of  Handel,  Op.  24,  ML  5287 

RACHMANINOFF:  Concerto  No.  1  for  Piano  and 
Orcheslra  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor.     ML  5103 

Nocturnes  Vol.  1.  ML  5054 
Nocturnes  Vol.  2.  ML  5055 
Nocturnes  Complete.     SL  226 

RACHMANINOFF:  Concerto  Nc.  2  in  C  Minor 
for    Piano    and    Orchestra;    Prelude    in    G    Major, 
Op.  32,  No.  5 — with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,   Eugene  Ormandy, 
conductor.     ML  5103 


THE  SOUND  OF  GENIUS  IS  ON 
HIGH-FIDELITY  RECORDS  BY    JCOLUMBIAJ 


Program   Notes 

OVERTURE  TO  'TIDELIO,"  Op.  72 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  composed  this  Overture  for  the  revival  of  his  only  opera  in  1814. 

Beethoven  found  himself  with  an  old  and  much-used  but  to  him 
inspiring  plot:  the  story  of  a  faithful  wife  whose  innocent  husband  has 
been  imprisoned  for  years  for  political  reasons  by  a  villainous  official.  The 
wife  risks  her  life  to  effect  his  release.  The  book  was  put  into  German  by 
J.  F.  von  Sonnleithner  from  a  French  opera  of  1798  by  Gaveau  called 
Leonore,  ou  V Amour  conjugal.  It  plainly  derived  from  an  episode  of  the 
French  revolution  and  the  scene  had  been  set  in  Spain  for  reasons  of  discre- 
tion in  the  adjacent  land  of  lingering  turmoil.  The  book  had  been  pirated 
in  those  days  of  free  borrowing  without  leave  and  had  recently  turned  up 
in  Dresden  as  a  piece  called  Leonora  by  the  Italian  Paer.  Beethoven  would 
have  much  preferred  to  have  called  his  opera  Leonore  after  the  character  so 
close  to  his  heart,  but  it  would  have  obviously  led  to  confusion.  The  title 
was  changed  to  Leonore' s  assumed  name  which  described  her  gleaming 
virtue:  fidelity.  The  composer  did  insist  upon  naming  the  separately  published 
overtures  as  "Leonore." 
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Beethoven  could  not  rise  above  those  scenes  in  Bouilly's  text  which 
were  no  more  than  the  typical  Singspiel  dialogue  of  the  time.  But  the 
concept  of  cruel  oppression  overcome  through  a  conjugal  fidelity  all-enduring 
and  all- surpassing  was  to  Beethoven  more  than  the  current  coin  of  romantic 
tale- telling.  It  was  a  vitalizing  impulse  transcending  pedestrian  lines  and 
stock  situations.  Pity  for  Florestan,  the  heroine's  imprisoned  husband,  wast- 
ing away  his  life  in  a  dungeon  with  no  ray  of  hope,  became  something  for 
every  generation  to  feel,  whatever  its  fashion  in  sentiment.  Beethoven  lived 
and  suffered  in  the  plight  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  wan  shadows  of  the  men 
they  once  were,  with  a  compassion  which  too  has  outlasted  all  fashions. 
Leonore  was  to  him  woman's  love  at  its  noblest,  deep  and  quiet,  unfaltering 
and  unquestioning.  The  finale  is  a  joyful  chorus  in  praise  of  the  noble  wife 
who  has  been  ready  to  give  her  life  for  her  husband: 

"Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 

Stimm  in  unsern  Jubel  ein, 

Nie  wird  es  zu  hoch  besungen, 

Retterin  des  Gattin  sein." 


CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  for  Pianoforte 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  Op.  54 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  completed  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  1845.  It  was  first  performed  in 
Dresden  on  December  4  of  that  year,  Clara  Schumann  soloist,  and  Ferdinan!  Hiller 
conductor.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  1846,  the  score  in  1862.  The 
dedication  is  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Enjoy  the  Boston  Symphony  every 
week  throughout  the  year.  Tangle- 
wood  in  the  summer ...  the  full  winter 
season  . . . and  the  "Pops"  in  the 
spring . . .  every  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:05  on  America's  Num- 
berOneGood  MusicSta- 
tion  and  its  affiliates. 
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More  than  once  in  his  younger  days  Schumann  made  sketches  for  a 
piano  concerto.  He  planned  such  a  work  while  at  Vienna,  in  1839,  probably 
with  his  fiancee,  Clara  Wieck,  in  mind,  but  could  not  have  progressed  very 
far  with  it.  Again  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1841,  the  first  year  of  his 
marriage,  he  worked  upon  and  completed  a  "Pbantasie"  in  A  minor,  which 
he  was  later  to  use  as  the  first  movement  of  his  published  Concerto. 

In  1845,  while  the  pair  were  at  Dresden,  Schumann  made  a  concerto 
out  of  his  "Concert  Allegro,"  as  he  had  intended  to  call  it,  by  adding  an 
Intermezzo  and  Finale.  It  was  from  May  to  July  that  he  wrote  the  additional 
movements.  "Robert  has  added  a  beautiful  last  movement  to  his  Vhantasie 
in  A  minor,"  wrote  Clara  in  her  diary  on  June  27,  "so  that  it  has  now  become 
a  concerto,  which  I  mean  to  play  next  winter.  I  am  very  glad  about  it,  for  I 
always  wanted  a  great  bravura  piece  by  him."  And  on  July  31:  "Robert  has 
finished  his  concerto  and  handed  it  over  to  the  copyist.  I  am  as  happy  as 
a  king  at  the  thought  of  playing  it  with  the  orchestra." 

The  new  work  did  become  as  delightful  to  play,  and  as  useful,  as  she 
anticipated.  She  carried  it  to  city  after  city,  and  audiences  would  some- 
times behold  the  unusual  sight  of  the  famous  pianist  performing  her  husband's 
music  while  the  composer  himself  presided  at  the  conductor's  stand.  The 
first  performance  was  conducted  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  to  whom  the  score  was 
dedicated,  at  Dresden,  December  4,  1845.  Clara  was  of  course  the  soloist 
at  this,  a  concert  of  her  own.  She  also  played  the  work  at  a  Gewandhaus 
Concert  on  New  Year's  Day,  1846  —  Mendelssohn  conducting.  All  did  not 
go  well  at  this  performance.  Mendelssohn  and  his  orchestra  had  much 
trouble  with  the  "puzzling  rhythm"  in  the  last  movement,  an  incident  which 
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must  be  read  with  some  astonishment  in  this  present  century  of  rhythmic 
complexity. 

Schumann  was  indeed  true  to  his  best  style  in  this  concerto,  taking 
themes  of  flowing  lyricism,  playing  them  naturally,  with  spontaneous  resource 
in  detail,  rather  than  with  any  pretentious  development.  The  piano  part  in 
the  first  movement,  save  for  such  mild  flourishes  as  in  the  opening  bars,  goes 
its  way  with  a  straightforward  and  becoming  simplicity.  When  the  melody 
is  given  to  wood  and  wind  or  string  voices,  the  pianist  provides  arpeggio 
figures,  modest  and  unassuming,  but  sparkling  with  variety.  The  cadenza, 
which  the  composer  was  careful  to  provide,  is  in  his  best  pianistic  vein, 
making  no  attempt  to  dazzle. 

A  true  slow  movement  would  have  been  out  of  place  after  the  moderate 
tempo  and  andante  section  of  the  first  movement.  The  brief  intermezzo 
(andantino  grazioso)  with  its  light  staccato  opening  and  its  charming 
second  theme  inseparably  associated  with  the  'cellos  that  sing  it,  leads  directly 
into  the  final  rondo  (allegro  vivace),  whose  brilliance  is  joyous  and  exuberant, 
without  a  trace  of  hard  glitter. 


"DANCE  OF  THE  SEVEN  VEILS"  from  "Salome," 
Music  Drama  in  One  Act 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949. 


The  one-act  drama,  Salotne,  written  in  French  by  Oscar  Wilde,  was  first  published 
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Leonard  Pennario  Records  Only  For  Capitol  Records 
His  newest  releases  .  .  .  all  in  STEREO 

RACHMANINOFF:  The  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  C  Minor  .    .     P-8549 

The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra — Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
PIANO  COLORS  OF  RAVEL P-8533 

Including:  Pavane  pour  une  Infante  defunte;  Jeux  d'eau;   Sonatine; 

Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin. 
RACHMANINOFF:  The  Third  Piano  Concerto  in  D  Minor    .    .     P-8524 

The  Philharmonia  Orchestra  —  Walter  Susskind,  Conductor 


the  world's  great  artists  are  on 


in  1893.     Strauss  began  to  set  the  German  translation  in  1903.     It  was  completed  in 
1905  and  performed  December  9  of  that  year  in  Dresden. 

When  he  wrote  Salome,  Strauss  had  composed  the  greater  number  of 
his  symphonic  poems,  had  evolved  the  elaborate  musical  schemes  of  Em 
Heldenleben  and  the  Symphonia  Domestica.  He  had  as  yet  written  no 
operas  except  the  early  Guntram  (1892-93),  and  Feuersnot  (1900-01).  An 
opera  utilizing  the  full  Straussian  orchestra,  and  telling  its  tale  with  all 
the  descriptive  and  colorful  resource  of  a  tone  poem,  lasting  two  hours  with- 
out break,  was  indeed  a  wonder  to  the  operatic  world  of  1905.  It  would 
have  been  so  even  without  the  added  sensation  of  its  erotic  subjct.  Within 
a  year,  Salome  had  been  mounted  upon  thirty  European  stages.  Heinrich 
Conried  undertook  a  production  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York  on  January  22,  1907,  when  Olive  Fremstad  sang  the  role  of  Salome, 
and  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  directors  of  the  opera  house  put  a  stop 
to  further  performances  on  the  grounds  that  the  first  one  was  "objectionable 
and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Metropolitan."  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  ventured  Salome  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  on  January  28,  1909, 
Mary  Garden  appearing  in  the  title  role  and  herself  performing  the  dance 
of  the  seven  veils  (a  substitute  had  acted  this  scene  for  Mme.  Fremstad). 
There  were  fourteen  performances.  The  opera  was  revived  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  January  13,  1934,  with  Gota  Ljungberg  as  Salome. 

There  had  been  many  representations  of  the  Biblical  tale  of  Herod  and 
Herodias  when  Oscar  Wilde  conceived  the  subject  in  a  new  light,  which  made 
it  far  more  vivid  as  dramatic  material.  The  Salome  of  Wilde  was  not  the 
pliant  tool  of  Herodias,  merely  obedient  to  her  mother's  purpose  of  vengeance 
upon  John  the  Baptist.     The  daughter  of  Herodias  whom  Wilde  imagined 
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became  enamoured  of  the  direful  prophet,  who  angrily  spurned  her  advances. 
She  was  an  imperious  princess,  conscious  of  her  power,  ready  to  forfeit  the 
half  of  Herod's  kingdom  which  was  offered  her  in  her  determination  to  have 
the  lips  of  the  prophet  submit  to  her  own  —  even  in  a  submission  of  death. 

It  was  the  unreasoned  and  fanatical  passion  of  Salome  for  the  wan 
flesh  of  the  prophet,  stilled  in  death,  which  was  found  disturbing  and 
scandalous  in  the  year  1905.  The  subject  had  appealed  to  Oscar  Wilde 
as  "quel que  chose  de  curieux  et  de  sensuel."  So  he  wrote  to  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
for  whom  he  enthusiastically  envisioned  the  part.*  Wilde  denied  having 
written  the  play  for  her,  protesting  that  he  was  an  "artist"  and  not  an  "artisan." 
Sarah  Bernhardt  agreed  to  appear  in  a  production  at  the  Palace  Theatre, 
London,  in  1892,  but  the  censor  refused  a  license.  She  never  acted  in  the 
play,  which  was  produced  in  Paris  with  Lina  Munte  as  Salome  (Nouveau 
Theatre,  October  28,  1896).  The  first  New  York  production  of  Strauss's 
"Salome''  aroused  a  storm  of  public  discussion,  in  which  illustrious  voices 
were  raised  in  defense  of  the  composer.  A  spokesman  of  what  might  be 
called  the  horrified  faction  was  Henry  T.  Finck,  who,  in  his  book  on  Strauss, 
dismissed  it  as  "a  musical  masterpiece,  horribly,  damnably  wasted  on  the 
most  outrageous  scene  ever  played  before  a  modern  audience." 

When  the  opera  was  revived  in  New  York  in  1934,  the  dreadful  thought 
of  "necrophilism"  failed  to  disturb  that  age  of  enlightened  psychology. 
Mme.  Ljungberg  showed  a  deeper  understanding  of  Strauss'  musical  and 
dramatic  purpose:  "Strauss  intended  the  dance  to  be  an  apotheosis  of  the 
love  of  Salome  for  Jokanaan,  just  as  the  music  for  the  dance,  which  incor- 
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he  new  Cadillac  is  so  practical  to  own 
and  so  economical  to  operate  that  it  is  acknowledged 
motor dom's  wisest  investment 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  August  5,  at  8:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BRAHMS 
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*  Symphony  in  D  minor 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


porates  many  of  the  motifs,  is  an  apotheosis,  in  a  sense,  of  the  entire  drama. 
From  its  beginning  to  its  end,  Salome  is  enwrapped  in  her  dream  of  love  for 
Jokanaan,  obsessed  by  it,  and  it  is  this  dream,  this  inward  vision,  that 
dominates  her  movements. 

"Of  course  she  uses  the  dance  to  gain  her  end;  to  win  from  Herod  the 
promise  of  the  head  of  the  Prophet.  But  he  remains  external  to  all  she  is 
thinking  and  feeling  —  a  mere  means  to  an  end.  She  is  hardly  aware  of 
him,  save  vaguely  at  the  beginning,  and  savagely  at  the  end,  when  she 
triumphantly  demands  her  reward. 

"Consequently,  she  does  not  dance  an  erotic  or  sexual  Oriental  danse 
du  ventre  to  arouse  the  passion  of  the  depraved  monarch.  She  dances  for 
herself.  Secretly  and  exultantly  she  contrives  a  narrative  pantomime  dealing 
with  the  overwhelming  emotion  that  has  gripped  her;  she  acts  out,  choreo- 
graphicaily,  the  whole  drama,  from  her  remembrance  of  the  white  flesh  of 
the  prophet  which  has  aroused  her,  to  her  anticipation  of  her  possession  of 
his  head. 

"Naturally  such  a  concept  is  at  once  more  subtle  and  less  sensational 
-  more  difficult  to  do  and  perhaps  less  obviously  exciting  to  see  —  than  the 
Westerner's  idea  of  Oriental  seduction,  beginning  with  lascivious  movements 
and  ending  in  a  frenzy  of  physical  self-abandon  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
true  Oriental  erotic  dance  effects  its  intensity  by  an  extreme  restraint).  I 
know  that  Salome's  dance  has  usually  been  treated  as  frankly  erotic  and 
seductive  in  America.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  fundamental  miscon- 
ception of  Strauss'  intent." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  43 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  December  8,  1865,  in  Tavastehus,  Finland; 
died  September  20,   1957,  in  Jarvenpaa 


Begun  in  Italy  in  the  spring  of   1901.   the  symphony  was  completed  in  Finland 
before  the  end  of  the  year.     It  was  first  performed  on  March  8,   1902,  at  Helsinki 

under  the  composer's  direction. 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  Symphony  with  a  characteristic  string  figure, 
a  sort  of  sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with  the  themes  in  the  first  pages 
and  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would  look  in  vain  for  a 
"first"  and  "second"  theme  in  the  accepted  manner.  There  is  a  six  bar 
melody  for  the  woodwinds,  a  theme  given  out  by  the  bassoons,  another  of 
marked  and  significant  accent  for  the  violins,  and  another,  brief  but  passionate, 
for  the  violins.  These  themes  are  laid  forth  simply,  one  after  the  other, 
with  no  transitions  or  preparations.  Yet  the  tale  is  continuous  as  if  each 
suggested,  quite  naturally,  the  next.  The  whole  discourse  unfolds  without 
break,  coheres  in  its  many  parts,  mounts  with  well-controlled  graduation 
of  climax.  The  fusion  of  many  elements  is  beyond  the  deliberate  analyst. 
It  bespeaks  a  full  heart,  a  magnificent  fertility,  an  absorption  which  pervades 
all  things  and  directs  them  to  a  single  end. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did  the  first,  with  a  string  figure  which 
is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more  than  an  accompaniment.  Various 
woodwinds  carry  the  burden  of  melody,  introduced  and  maintained  in  an 
impassioned  minor,  lugubre.     In  his  andante  an  oratorical,  motto-like  theme, 
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launched  by  stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama  astir.  As  the  melodic 
themes  recur,  an  undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring  figures  in  the  strings, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  score  of  Sibelius,  dramatizes  lyricism 
itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a  swift  6-8  rhythm;  it  suggests 
Beethoven  in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more  tumultuous  than  gay.  A 
suspensive  pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  introduces  the  tender  trio  in 
which  the  oboe  sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by  its  neighbors  and 
subsides  in  a  pianissimo  from  the  solo  cello.  It  is  as  peaceful  and  unruffled 
in  this  symphony  of  violent  contrasts  as  its  surroundings  are  stormy.  The 
vivacissimo  and  trio  are  repeated  —  with  a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first  hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn  chant 
of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned,  and  adroitly,  without  any  sense  of 
hopping  over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master  leads  his  hearers  straight  into 
the  finale,  which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There  are  two  principal  themes, 
the  first  making  itself  known  as  an  elementary  succession  of  half  notes,  the 
second  a  longer  breathed,  incendiary  melody  with  an  accompanying  scale  figure 
adding  fuel  to  its  flame.  The  structure  of  the  movement  is  traditional, 
with  two  themes  alternating,  interlarded  with  episodic  matter;  the  simple 
scheme  serves  its  contriver  in  building  with  great  skill  a  long  and  gradual 
ascent  to  a  climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  sequences,  mounting  sonorities, 
contribute  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final  conflagration. 
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VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  OF  HAYDN,  Op.  56a 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897. 


These  variations,  composed  in  the  year  1873,  were  first  performed  at  a  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Felix  Dessoff  conducting,  November  2,    1873. 

In  the  year  1870,  K.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  a  Feldpartita  in  B-flat, 
published  as  Haydn's,  one  of  six  written  for  the  military  band  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  and  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons,  and  the 
now  obsolete  band  instrument,  the  serpent.  Brahms  was  much  taken  with 
the  theme  of  the  second  movement,  marked,  "Chorale  St.  Antonii,"  an  old 
Austrian  pilgrims'  song.  He  copied  it  in  his  notebook  and  three  years  later 
made  it  familiar  to  the  world  at  large  in  his  set  of  variations.* 


*  The  theme  was  more  notable  than  Haydn's  treatment  of  it,  if  the  divertimento  was  actually 
Haydn's.  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  claims  that  it  was  not  in  his  article  "The  True  and  False 
Haydn"  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  (August  25,  1951).  The  six  "Littauer  Diverti- 
menti"  are  in  the  Gymnasialbibliothek  in  the  Saxon  town  of  Littau.  They  came  under  suspicion 
because  the  collection  of  manuscripts  contains  some  copies  not  so  indicated.  "It  has  now  been 
established,"  writes  Mr.  Landon,  "that  the  whole  series  is  spurious  and  that  not  one  note  was 
by  Haydn.  One  of  his  students,  perhaps  Pleyel,  was  probably  the  real  author."  This  would 
challenge    Brahms'    title   but  not,    of   course,   his   choice   of   a   good  traditional   tune. 
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SECOND  CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  IN  G  MINOR,  Op.  63 

By  Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  in  the  Ekaterinoslav  government,  Russia,  April  23,  1891; 
died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953. 

Prokofiev  completed  the  second  of  his  two  Violin  Concertos  in  Russia,  in  the 
autumn  of  1935.     It  was  first  performed  in  Madrid  in  that  year. 

The  Second  Violin  Concerto  of  Prokofiev  resembles  the  First  in  that 
display  passages  for  the  solo  instrument  are  not  allowed  to  retard  the  process 
of  orchestral  development.  The  solo  voice  often  takes  its  place  among  the  rest 
as  if  contributing  unobtrusive  ornamental  variations.  The  first  two  move- 
ments in  particular  are  melodic  in  character,  the  soloist  either  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  melody,  or  setting  it  off  by  an  interweaving  of  passage  work 
while  it  is  sung  by  other  instrumental  voices.  Fulfilling  this  dual  role,  the 
soloist  is  seldom  silent. 

The  solo  violin  opens  the  first  movement  with  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal theme,  in  the  first  measures  unaccompanied.  After  a  short  elaboration, 
the  melodious  second  theme  is  also  presented  by  the  soloist  over  soft  undula- 
tions in  the  strings.  In  the  slow  movement,  the  soloist,  unfolding  the 
principal  melody,  is  at  first  accompanied  by  triplets  in  12-8  rhythm.  There 
are  digressions  in  the  theme  and  tonality  before  the  final  statement  of  the 
opening  subject  matter  in  the  original  E-flat  major.  The  finale  at  once 
establishes  its  rhythmic  and  incisive  character  with  chord  passages  for  the 
solo  instrument.  It  is  more  brilliant  in  style,  melody  becoming  incidental. 
There  is  a  brief  episode  in  7-4  time,  and  a  coda  in  5-4,  the  bass  drum  and 
staccato  strings  punctuating  the  solo  part. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 
By  Cesar  Franck 

Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890. 

The   Symphony  by  Cesar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889. 

Vincent  d'Indy's  book  on  the  "Maitre"  has  long  been  accepted  as  the 
gospel  of  the  Franck  movement,  but  it  cannot  stand  eternally  as  a  clear  and 
just  account.  His  description,  for  example,  of  the  first  performance  of  the 
Symphony  at  the  Conservatoire  leans  rather  heavily  on  the  official  resistance 
within  the  institution  and  the  spiteful  remarks  by  various  musicians  with 
which  it  was  greeted.  It  is  true  that  Jules  Garcin,  the  conductor  at  the 
Conservatoire,  brought  the  Symphony  to  performance  by  his  "benevolent 
obstinacy,"  as  d'Indy  has  called  it,  against  a  dead  weight  of  reactionary  reluc- 
tance; that  a  conductor  like  Lamoureux,  who  had  come  to  grief  with  Les 
bolides,  fought  shy  of  the  Symphony  when  approached  in  its  behalf.  D'Indy's 
anecdote  that  "a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,"  whom  he  did  not  name, 
dismissed  the  Symphony  for  using  such  an  unsymphonic  instrument  as  an 
English  horn,  has  been  perhaps  over-quoted,  since  it  was  nothing  more  than 
somebody's  conversational  remark.  His  attack  on  Gounod  is  more  serious, 
for  the  man  is  named,  while  the  remark,  printed  in  italics,  was  also  con- 
versational. D'Indy  quotes  Gounod  as  calling  the  Symphony,  before  a 
"cortege  of  male  and  female  adorers,"  the  "affirmation  of  incompetence, 
pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths."* 


"L'affirmation  de  I' im puissance  poussee  jusq'au  dogme." 
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Who  put  the  men 
in  menthol  smoking? 
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Alpine -that's  who! 


Now  the  menthol  cigarette  is  as  much  at  home  in  a  man's 
shirt  pocket  as  it  is  in  a  woman's  handbag  .  .  .  The  reason 
is  Alpine.  The  hearty  tobaccos  are  specially  blended  for  the 
new  way  of  smoking.  And  your  taste  stays  clean  and  moist 
right  to  the  end  of  the  pack. 


Alpine 


The  pleasingly  new  filter 
cigarette  from  Philip  Morris 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  VAN  Beethovfn 
Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?)3  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  18 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  fiist  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the  music 
attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in  the  Finale)  a 
swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which  is  akin  to  extraordinary 
size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have  none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts  of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  compari- 
son. Even  the  Fifth  Symphony  dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which 
are  the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony 
in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar 
effect  of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his  Fourth 
Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm,  once  released,  holds  its 
swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until  the  end  of  the  movement.  Where 
a  more  modern  composer  seeks  rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and 
complexity,  Beethoven  keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no 
more  than  the  spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through 
his  inexhaustible  invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and  looms, 
leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  magic  of  beauty 
at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its 
highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body 
in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm, 
many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood. 
But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  symphonic 
slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto  of  the  Eighth) . 
It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots  no  less  upon  its 
rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A  major,  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  basses  main- 
tain the  incessant  rhythm.     Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  dis- 
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SYMPHONY      ORCHES 
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Sun 

day  Afternoon,  August  6,  at  2:30 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  Major. 

Op.  92 

i. 

Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

ii. 

Allegretto 

in. 

Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV. 

Allegro  con  brio 

Intermission 

BARTOK 

Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

i. 

Moderate 

ii. 

Lento;  Adagio  religioso;  Allegretto 

in. 

Allegro  vivace 

Soloist 
JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE 

RESPIGHI 

"Pines  of  Rome,"  Symphonic  Poem 

i. 

The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 

ii. 

The  Pines  near  a  Catacomb 

in. 

The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 

IV. 

The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

approve  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication 
to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a  scherzo 
in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in  evidence, 
with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo  and  piano.  The  trio, 
which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  is  entirely  different  in 
character  from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from 
a  simple  alternation  of  two  notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.  Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler, 
to  have  derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufgeknopft) 
Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  "a  vein  of 
rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  th?  same  feeling  which  inspired  the 
strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  whic'i  abound  in  his  letters.  Schumann 
calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich").  "The  force  that  reigns 
throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodigious,  and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's 
hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire 
world.'  '  Years  ago  the  resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of 
the  Finale  and  Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina," 
which  he  was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh. 


CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  March  25,  1881  in  Nagyszentmiklos,  Hungary; 
died  in  New  York,  September  26,   1945. 


This  Concerto,  left  in  sketch  form  at  the  time  of  the  composer's  death,  was  filled 
out  by  Tibor  Serly,  and  completed  June  15,  1948.  It  was  first  performed  by  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra  December  2,  1949,  under  Antal  Dorati,  William  Primrose,  for 
whom  the  music  was  written,  playing  the  solo  part. 

In  the  last  spring  and  summer  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  the  United 
States,  Bartok  worked  upon  two  compositions:  what  were  to  be  his  Third 
Piano  Concerto  and  his  Viola  Concerto.  His  fatal  illness,  leukemia,  was  upon 
him  and  knowing,  it  would  seem,  that  he  was  fighting  against  time  he 
turned,  contrary  to  his  custom,  from  one  score  to  the  other.  The  Viola 
Concerto  had  been  commissioned  by  his  friend,  William  Primrose.  The 
Piano  Concerto,  in  the  belief  of  his  widow,  was  his  effort  to  leave  her  this 
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music  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Mme.  Bartok,  nee  Ditta  Pasztory,  had  been 
his  pupil  and  is  a  professional  pianist.  For  the  last  two  years,  the  composer 
had  been  almost  without  funds,  for  Bartok  had  been  too  ill  to  give  lecture- 
recitals  which  were  almost  his  sole  source  of  income.  It  should  be  said, 
nevertheless,  that  ASCAP*,  although  this  composer  was  not  a  member,  took 
care  of  his  needs  at  this  time,  his  doctors'  and  hospital  bills  in  particular, 
and  actually  enabled  him  to  compose  his  last  four  works.  (These  included 
his  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  which  also  brought  an  honorary  fee  from  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  and  his  Sonata  for  Violin,  unaccompanied, 
written  for  Yehudi  Menuhin.) 

He  pushed  the  Piano  Concerto  to  its  conclusion,  leaving  only  the  last 
seventeen  bars  unwritten,  while  he  had  scrawled  on  the  last  page  the  word 
"Vege"  Hungarian  for  "End."  The  Viola  Concerto  was  complete  in  outline, 
but  left  a  great  deal  more  to  be  filled  in. 

On  September  8,  1945,  Bartok  wrote  to  William  Primrose: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  your  viola  concerto  is  ready 
in  draft,  so  that  only  the  sco~e  has  to  be  written,  which  means  a  purely 
mechanical  work,  so  to  speak.  If  nothing  happens,  I  can  be  through  in 
five  or  six  weeks,  that  is,  I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the  orchestra  score  in 
the  second  half  of  October,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  a  copy  (or  if  you 
wish  more  copies)   of  the  piano  score.   .    .    . 

"Many  interesting  problems  arose  in  composing  this  work.  The  orches- 
tration will  be  rather  transparent,  more  transparent  than  in  a  violin  concerto. 
Also  the  sombre,  more  masculine  character  of  your  instrument  executed  some 
influence  on  the  general  character  of  the  work.  The  highest  note  is  "A,"  but 
I  exploit  rather  frequently  the  lower  registers.  It  is  conceived  in  a  rather 
virtuoso  style.  Most  probably  some  passages  will  prove  to  be  uncomfortable  or 
unplayable.     These  we  will  discuss  later,  according  to  your  observations.  .  .  ." 

A  fortnight  later  (September  21),  Tibor  Serly  visited  his  friend  and 
found  him  "lying  in  bed,  quite  ill.  Nevertheless,"  wrote  Serly  at  a  later  time, 
"on  and  around  his  bed  were  sheets  of  score  and  sketch  manuscript  papers. 
He  was  working  feverishly  to  complete  the  scoring  of  the  last  few  bars  of 
his  Third  Piano  Concerto. 

"While  discussing  the  concerto  with  him,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  night  table  beside  his  bed  where  I  noticed,  underneath  several  half-empty 
medicine  bottles,  some  additional  pages  of  sketches,  seemingly  not  related  to 
the  piano  concerto.     There  was  a  reason  for  my  curiosity,  for  it  was  known 

*  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers. 
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to  several  of  Bartok's  friends  that  earlier  in  the  year  he  had  accepted  a  com- 
mission to  write  a  concerto  for  viola  and  orchestra  for  William  Primrose. 

"Pointing  to  these  manuscript  sheets,  I  inquired  about  the  viola  con- 
certo. Bartok  nodded  wearily  toward  the  night  table,  saying:  'Yes,  that 
is  the  viola  concerto.'  To  my  question  as  to  whether  it  was  completed,  his 
reply  was,  'Yes  and  No.'  He  explained  that  while  in  the  sketches  the  work 
was  by  and  large  finished,  the  details  and  scoring  had  not  yet  been  worked 
out." 

The  following  day,  the  composer  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  five 
days  later  he  had  died. 

The  task  of  filling  out  both  scores  fell  upon  Mr.  Serly.  "First  there 
were  many  problems  in  deciphering  the  manuscript  itself,"  wrote  Serly  in 
a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  (December  11,  1949).  "Bartok 
wrote  his  sketches  on  odd,  loose  sheets  of  paper  that  happened  to  be  at  hand, 
some  of  which  had  parts  of  other  sketches  on  them.  Bits  of  material  that 
came  into  his  mind  were  jotted  down  without  regard  for  sequence.  The  pages 
were  not  numbered  and  the  separations  of  movements  were  not  designated. 
The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  was  deciphering  his  correction  of  notes, 
for  Bartok,  instead  of  erasing,  grafted  his  improvement  onto  the  original 
notes. 

"Then  there  was  the  delicate  task  of  completing  unfinished  harmonies 
and  other  adornments  that  he  had  reduced  to  a  kind  of  shorthand  known 
only  to  his  close  associates.  Technical  passages  for  the  solo  viola  also  had  to 
be  worked  out,  for  Bartok  had  told  Primrose  in  his  letter:  'Most  probably 
some  passages  will  prove  too  uncomfortable  or  too  unplayable.' 

"Finally,  except  for  Bartok's  statement  that  'The  orchestration  will  be 
rather  transparent'  there  were  virtually  no  indications  of  its  instrumentation. 
Strangely,  this  part  presented  the  least  difficulty,  for  the  voice  leadings  and 
contrapuntal  lines  upon  which  the  background  is  composed  were  clearly 
indicated  in  the  manuscript." 

The  light  orchestration  of  the  Concerto  supports  the  composer's  state- 
ment, and  Mr.  Serly' s  good  faith.  The  solo  part  dominates  throughout, 
sometimes  weaving  its  voice  with  those  of  the  strings  or  winds,  sometimes 
lending  its  color  in  the  arpeggios  characteristic  of  the  instrument,  sometimes 
extending  a  part  rhapsodic  and  free  in  rhythm  and  beat  into  a  short  cadenza. 
The  first  movement  opens  with  a  motto-like  theme  which  is  to  undergo 
various  transformations  and  guises.  The  viola  repeats  the  theme  an  octave 
lower,  and  then  it  is  taken  up  by  the  orchestral  instruments  which  tend  to 
divide  into  string  and  wind  groups.     A  cadenza  of  descending  chromatic 
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scales  and  an  unaccompanied  bassoon  solo  lead  directly  into  the  slow  move- 
ment, Adagio  religioso.  Again  the  single  voice  of  the  soloist  gives  forth 
a  melody,  at  first  over  muted  strings  (divided),  and  then,  as  it  soars,  over 
tremolos  and  agitated  wood  wind  figures.  A  short  Allegretto  section  brings 
the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  finale,  Allegro  vivace,  recalls  the  lively  Hungarian  peasant  dances 
so  often  favored  by  Bartok.  The  orchestra  maintains  an  animated  rhythmic 
pulse,  while  the  viola  keeps  to  running  sixteenths  in  a  sort  of  perpetuum 
mobile. 


"PINI  DI  ROMA"   ("PINES  OF  ROME"),  Symphonic  Poem 

By  Ottorino  Respighi 
Born  July  9,  1879;  died  in  Rome,  April  18,  1936. 

Pini  di  Roma  was  composed  in  1924.     It  was  first  performed  at  the  Augusteo  in 
Rome  on  December   14,   1924,  under  Bernardino  Molinari. 

Pini  di  Roma  followed  Fontane  di  Roma  by  eight  years  and  preceded 
Respighi's  third  Roman  symphonic  poem,  Feste  Romane  (1928)  by  four. 
Each  of  the  three  scores  has  four  movements  and  all  of  them  are  associated 
with  a  definite  locale  in  or  about  the  Eternal  City. 

The  following  description  of  the  four  movements  is  printed  in  the 
score: 

"1.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese  (Allegretto  vivace,  2-8) .  Children 
are  at  play  in  the  pine-grove  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  dancing  the  Italian 
equivalent  of  'Ring  Around  A-Rosy' ;  mimicking  marching  soldiers  and 
battles ;  twittering  and  shrieking  like  swallows  at  evening ;  and  they  disappear. 
Suddenly  the  scene  changes  to  — 

"2.  The  Pines  Near  a  Catacomb  (Lento,  4-4;  beginning  with  muted 
and  divided  strings,  muted  horns,  p.).  We  see  the  shadows  of  the  pines 
which  overhang  the  entrance  to  a  catacomb.  From  the  depths  rises  a  chant 
which  re-echoes  solemnly,  sonorously,  like  a  hymn,  and  is  then  mysteriously 
silenced. 

"3.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum  (Lento,  4-4;  piano  cadenza;  clarinet 
solo) .  There  is  a  thrill  in  the  air.  The  full  moon  reveals  the  profile  of  the 
pines  of  Gianicolo's  Hill.  A  nightingale  sings  (represented  by  a  phonograph 
record  of  a  nightingale's  song  heard  from  the  orchestra) . 
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"4.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way  (Tempo  di  marcia) .  Misty  dawn  on 
the  Appian  Way.  The  tragic  country  is  guarded  by  solitary  pines.  Indis- 
tinctly, incessantly,  the  rhythm  of  innumerable  steps.  To  the  poet's  fantasy 
appears  a  vision  of  past  glories;  trumpets  blare,  and  the  army  of  the  consul 
advances  brilliantly  in  the  grandeur  of  a  newly  risen  sun  toward  the  sacred 
way,  mounting  in  triumph  the  Capitoline  Hill.* 


ENTR'ACTE 


WHEN  YOUTH  KNOCKED  AT  THE  DOOR 

Sergei  Prokofiev  was  thirteen  years  old  when  his  parents  decided  to 
submit  him  to  the  entrance  examination  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory. 
The  boy  was  not  only  precocious;  he  had  a  ravenous  eagerness  for  music 
and  was  idolized  by  his  parents.  The  mother  and  son  went  to  the  capital 
city  and  arrived  at  the  Conservatory  September  22,  1904.  Seryozha  (as  he 
was  fondly  called)  entered  "bending  under  the  weight,"  so  he  has  written 
in  his  autobiography,  ('of  two  huge  folders  containing  four  operas,  two 
sonatas,  a  symphony,  and  a  good  many  piano  pieces." 

Afterwards  he  wrote  his  father  what  he  has  called  rtan  almost  steno- 
graphic report"  of  the  examination  in  the  form  of  "a  fifteen-page  letter." 
The  letter  shows  the  accurate  memory  and  care  for  detail  which  were  always 
characteristic  of  him.  It  is  an  interesting  picture  of  a  first  encounter  between 
a  passing  generation  and  a  budding  one. 

He  describes  how,  after  considerable  waiting,  he  found  himself  in  a 
room  with  some  twenty  applicants,  who  were  summarily  greeted  by  Glazounov, 
the  Director,  referred  to  as  t!G",  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  (((R.  K." ).  Prokofiev 
was  at  length  called. 

I  took  my  two  folios  (one  contained  everything  I  composed  this  year, 
and  the  other,  things  composed  earlier)   and  went  into  the  office. 

"What!     Are  all  these  your  own  compositions?"  R.K.  asked  me. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Do  you  play  the  piano?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  good!"  R.K.  exclaimed  and  pointing  to  the  piano,  he  said, 
"Very  well  then,  sit  down  and  play." 

*  The  score  calls  for  "6  buccine,"  necessarily  Riven  to  the  modern  brass  choir.  "The  buccina 
(or  bucina)  was  a  Roman  war  trumpet,  spiral  and  gibbous.  It  was  played  by  laying-  it  over 
the  bucinator's  shoulder.  The  instrument  was  also  used  for  indicating  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
for  calling  the  people  to  the  assemblies  for  making  or  repealing  laws.  Ovid  calls  Triton's  shell 
a  bucina.  The  Roman  tuba,  a  wind  instrument,  a  trumpet,  used  especially  in  the  army,  was 
straight.     The!  cornu,   a  trumpet  of  horn,  was  curved."  —  Philip  Hale. 
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There  was  a  Mozart  sonata  open  before  me  on  the  piano.  I  had  played 
it  not  long  ago. 

"Shall  I  play  this?" 

"Yes." 

I  started  to  play. 

"Good.  And  now  play  me  this,"  he  said,  turning  over  several  pages 
to  a  piece,  also  by  Mozart,  I  had  never  seen  before.     I  played  that  as  well. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  besides  R.K.  and  G.  there  were  about  ten  other 
professors  in  the  room.  They  were  sitting  at  a  table  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  drinking  tea  with  buns. 

G.  told  R.K.  that  I  was  a  pupil  of  Gliere. 

"What  did  you  study  with  him?"  R.K.  asked  me. 

"He  stayed  with  us  last  summer  and  the  summer  before  and  taught 
me  music." 

"What  did  you  do  in  theory?" 

"We  went  through  harmony  from  the  beginning:  we  did  problems  from 
the  Arensky  collection,  but  since  I  will  be  enrolling  in  the  harmony  class 
I  didn't  study  harmony  at  all  this  summer." 

"Yes,  yes,"  G.  confirmed.     "I  advised  him  to  take  a  course  in  harmony." 

"Now  we  must  test  his  ear,"  someone  said. 

"Have  you  absolute  pitch?"  R.K.  asked. 

"Yes." 

"What  note  is  this?"  he  asked  when  I  turned  my  back  on  the  piano. 

He  played  several  more  notes  and  asked  me  what  they  were.  Then 
someone  suggested  trying  me  with  a  whole  chord.  R.K.  took  a  chord  in 
the  bass. 

"What  chord  is  this?  You  needn't  give  me  the  notes,  just  say  what 
chord  it  is." 
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SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Dependable   Electronic   Components 

North  Adams,  Mass. 


SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  CONCERTS 
Sundays  at  3  p.m. 

WILLIAM  T.  LAHART 

Sept.  17,  Vocal  Chamber  Music 

Sept  24,  Claremont  String  Quartet 
Oct.  1,  Pro  Arte  Woodwind  Quintet 

&  SON 

Electrical  Contractor 

Oct.  8,  N.  Y.  SUing  Sextette 

Oct.  15,  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

Young  Audiences  Concerts 
July  19,  Aug.  2     11  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

New  England  Brass  Quintet 

Hawthorne  Opera  Players 
Pittsfield,  Mass.     Hi  3-6517 

SHOP 
Housatonic  Street,  Lenox 

HOME 
School  Street,  Lenox,  Telephone  146 
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"It  is  a  .  .  .  diminished  seventh." 

"Correct.    Now  listen.    What  have  I  done  with  it?" 

"The  upper  D  has  progressed  to  C-sharp." 

"And  what  chord  have  we  now?" 

"The  first  inversion  of  a  dominant  seventh." 

Everyone  agreed  that  there  was  no  need  to  test  my  ear. 

"Now  he  ought  to  sing  solfeggio." 

"I  have  never  sung  solfeggio,"  I  said. 

"Never  mind,"  said  R.K.     "Here,  sing  it  in  the  bass  clef." 

I  began  to  sing  an  octave  higher,  since  it  was  too  low  for  me,  and 
made  one  mistake  as  a  result.  They  said  I  had  sung  it  correctly,  but  that 
I  didn't  know  how  to  sing  and  that  I  ought  to  learn  solfeggio. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  him  to  do  solfeggio  and  harmony  together? 
In  that  way  he  could  master  it  in  four  weeks,  instead  of  wasting  a  whole 
year." 

"Yes,  it  could  be  done  that  way." 

"Let  him  sing  in  the  clefs,"  said  the  director. 

"Do  you  know  the  clefs?"  R.K.  asked. 

"Of  course  he  does,"  said  G.,  "once  he  writes  scores." 

"What!     Scores  too!" 

"Yes,  and  operas  as  well." 

"Operas!?" 

They  began  to  search  for  something  in  the  alto  but  couldn't  find  anything 
for  a  long  time.     At  last  they  found  something. 

"Oh,  that's  very  complicated,"  G.  remarked. 

I  began  to  sing,  "O-O.  ..."  Rimsky-Korsakov  thought  I  was  singing 
"do"  and  he  said: 

"Don't  sing  'do.'  ...  It  isn't  'do'  at  all.  Just  sing  without  naming 
the  notes." 

After  I  had  sung  it  they  asked  to  see  my  compositions.  I  opened  the 
folio  with  this  year's  compositions:  Undine,  Vivo,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  marches, 
Chizhik  (variations),  Romance,  Allegro,  Presto.  On  top  was  the  list  Mama 
had  drawn  up. 

"This  is  the  list  of  my  compositions,"  I  said. 

"A  list?"  laughed  R.K. 

Under  the  list  was  the  score  of  Undine.  R.K.  took  it  over  to  the 
director's  table.  Several  of  the  examiners  got  up  to  look  at  it.  At  that 
moment  Glazunov  said  to  me : 

'I  haven't  seen  this  one,  you  must  have  written  it  this  summer?" 

J.  H.  JOHNSON'S  SONS,  INC. 

Plumbing,  Heating  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Lenox,  Massachusetts  Telephone  12W 
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"Yes,  this  folio  contains  only  this  year's  work.  You  haven't  seen  any 
of  them." 

R.K.  came  over  and  told  me  to  play  Undine. 

"Let  him  sing  it  as  well,"  someone  said. 

"You  can't  expect  him  to  do  that,"  said  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

"Oh,  he  sings  his  own  things  very  well,"  said  G.  I  had  sung  the  Feast 
During  the  Plague  to  him  last  winter. 

I  began  to  play  from  the  draft  MS.  R.K.  stood  beside  me  and  turned 
pages  for  me.  When  I  had  played  three  pages,  almost  up  to  the  place 
where  the  knight  first  appears,  he  told  me  to  stop.  Then  he  asked  me  how 
much  of  the  opera  I  had  written. 

"The  first  act." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  didn't  get  the  libretto  of  the  second  act." 

"Who  is  writing  the  libretto  for  you?" 

"A  poetess  friend  of  ours." 

"Let  him  play  something  for  the  piano,"  one  of  the  examiners  suggested. 

Under  Undine  lay  Vivo,  my  best  pianoforte  piece,  which  Mikhail 
Mikhailovich  had  approved.  G.  took  it  and  handed  it  to  R.K.  The  latter 
put  it  on  the  stand  in  front  of  me  and  told  me  to  play  it.     I  did. 

The  examination  was  over.  All  the  examiners  went  over  to  the  far  end 
of  the  room  where  the  table  was  and  started  discussing  how  to  combine  the 
study  of  music  and  general  subjects.     They  couldn't  come  to  any  agreement. 

"Perhaps  we  can  omit  the  Scripture  lessons,"  R.K.  suggested.  "Does 
he  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church?" 

I  said  I  did. 

"But  perhaps  he  doesn't  know  any  foreign  languages,"  R.K.  said. 
G.  came  over  to  me. 

"Do  you  know  French?" 

"Yes." 

"Can  you  speak  it?" 

"Yes,  I  can." 

"What  about  German?" 

"German  as  well." 

G.  went  over  to  R.K.     "He  knows  both  languages,"  he  said. 

After  that  they  conversed  in  low  voices  for  so  long  that  I  had  time  to 
examine  the  room  in  detail  and  have  drawn  a  plan  of  it  with  explanations 
on  the  back  of  this  sheet.     At  last  I  was  allowed  to  go.     When  I  went  out 
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I  found  Mama  talking  to  Glazunov  and  R.K.  Then  they  shook  hands 
with  us,  and  when  R.K.  had  gone,  Glazunov  stayed  with  us  and  shook  hands 
with  us  a  second  time.  We  left  the  Conservatoire  at  12:15,  and  I  have  to 
be  there  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow  for  study. 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne.  From 
1912  he  conducted  DiaghilefFs  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music  as 
Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sucre  du  Printemps,  and  Le  Rossignol;  Ravel's 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the  United  States  with 
the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  his  own 
Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  1917-18  and  was  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
1919- 1924.  In  the  ten  years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  and  the  Orcbestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He 
became  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  retired  in  1952.  Mr.  Monteux  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  January,  1951,  and  has  often  conducted  since,  in  Boston 
and  at  Tanglewood.  He  shared  with  Dr.  Munch  the  concerts  of  the  European 
tour  in  May,  1952,  the  transcontinental  tour  in  May,  1953,  and  the  European 
tour  of  1956.  He  has  conducted  notable  performances  as  guest  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 
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157   EAST   74th   ST. 


RE   7-4476 


OPEN  REHEARSALS 

The  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock  are  open  to  the 
public.  Admission:  $1.50  for  adults, 
$.50  for  children.  These  open  re- 
hearsals will  benefit  the  Orchestra's 
Pension   Fund. 

MUSIC  STORE 

Miniature  scores,  recordings,  books 
on  music,  postcards,  films,  etc.  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Store   near  the   main   gate. 


LENOX  ART  GALLERY 


36  CHURCH  STREET,  LENOX 

European  and  American  Artists 
Oils         prints        sculpture 
Chagall,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Kollwitz,  Roualt,  Baskin,  Evergood,  M.  Soyer,  R.  Soyer,  Toney,  and  others 
Open  daily  —  after  concerts  —  except  Tuesdays 
Tel.   824/367  claire  aron         ella  lerner 
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SOLOISTS 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  who  joined  this  Orchestra  as  its  youngest 
member  in  1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  has  since  then  won  signal  honors 
here  and  abroad.  He  took  third  prize  in  the  International  Competition  in 
Brussels  in  1959,  being  the  only  United  States-born  musician  to  reach  the 
finals.  Last  autumn  he  was  awarded  the  prize  in  the  Walter  W.  Naumburg 
Foundation  Competition,  which  brought  him  both  money  and  manifold 
opportunities  for  performance. 

Mr.  Silverstein,  born  in  Detroit,  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia  and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Mischa  Mischakofr".  He 
has  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver,  and  Philadelphia  before 
joining  this  one.     He  plays  a  J.  B.  Guadagnini  instrument. 

EUGENE  ISTOMIN  was  born  in  New  York  City,  November  26,  1925, 
of  Russian  parents,  both  of  them  singers.  Studying  first  in  New  York,  he 
entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  there  studied 
with  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  1943  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  He  has  played  with 
many  orchestras  since,  with  this  Orchestra  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  and  in 
Boston.  He  has  played  at  the  Festivals  organized  by  Pablo  Cascals  in  Prades 
and  Perpignan  and  among  many  concerts  in  Europe  has  given  joint  recitals 
with  that  artist. 

JOSEPH  DE  PASQUALE  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1919. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Curtis  Institute,  having  studied  with  Louis  Baillv, 
Max  Aronoff  and  William  Primrose.  For  the  duration  of  the  war  he  played 
in  the  Marine  Band  of  Washington,  D.  C,  subsequently  joining  the  viola 
section  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  in  New  York. 
Mr.  de  Pasquale  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1947. 
He  plays  a  Gasparo  da  Said  instrument. 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the   Tanglewood  Cafeteria 
before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


Program  information  on  Request  at  the  Friend's  Office 

COLONEL  JOHN  ASHLEY  HOUSE  —  1735  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  home  architecture  of  the  early  18th  century  in 
America,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  complete  house  in  Berkshire  County.  —  Open  for 
guided  viewing,  June  1st  through  October  13.  Wednesday  through  Sunday,  inclusive, 
to  5  P.M.  Charge  $1.00.  children  under  16.  accompanied  by  adults  will  be  admitted 
free. 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

(Route  20,  5  miles  west  of  Pittsfield) 

in  Process  of  Restoration  by  Shaker  Community,  Inc. 
16  original,  unique  buildings  including  the  famous  round  stone  barn 

Open  Daily  Admission 

9:30  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Adults  $1.00,  Children  50  cents 
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Special  Event  At  Tanglewood 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Thursday,  August  17 

A  Gala  Evening 

Of  Performances  By  Students 


ORDER  OF  EVENTS 

4:00     Three  One-act  Operas  in  the  Theatre: 

Foss  —  Introductions  and  Good-byes 
Busoni  —  Arlecchino 
Donizetti  —  II  Campanello 

6:00     Music  by  Tanglewood  Composers  in  the  Theatre 

7:00     Supper  Concert  by  the  Tanglewood  Choir  on  the  Main 
House  Porch 


8:30    Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  Concert  in  the  Shed: 

Conductors  —  Eleazar  de  Cavalho  and  Aaron  Copland 

Mr.  Copland  will  conduct  concert  excerpts  from  his  Opera 
"The  Tender  Land,"  Chorus  and  Soloists  participating 


Admission  tickets  .  .  .  (All  seats  unreserved  except  boxes)     $2.50 

Box  seats     $5.00 
Grounds  open  for  admission  at  3:30  p.m. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

81st  Season,  1961-1962 

SUBSCRIPTION    CONCERTS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


24  Friday  Afternoons,  Sept.  29-April  27 

24  Saturday  Evenings,  Sept.  30-April  28 

10  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  3-April  24 

6  Sunday  Afternoons,  Oct.  8-March  25 

6  Monday  Evenings,  Nov.  6-April  23 


CAMBRIDGE 

SANDERS  THEATRE 


6  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  31-April  1/ 


NEW  YORK 

CARNEGIE  HALL 


5  Wednesday  Evenings,  Nov.  15-April  4 
5  Saturday  Afternoons,  Nov.  18-April  7 


BROOKLYN 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


5  Friday  Evenings,  Nov.  17-April  6 

(For  season  tickets  address:  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  30 

Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York) 


PROVIDENCE 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 


5  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  10- April  10 


Concerts    in:  Rochester,   Cincinnati,    Lexington,   Columbus,  Detroit,    Ann  Arbor  (2) 

Springfield,    Storrs,    New  Haven  (2),    Washington   (2),    Worcester,    Hartford  (2), 

Englewood,    New    London,    Baltimore,    New    Brunswick,    Princeton. 


SUMMER    CONCERTS 


RONTON  SYMPHONY  HALL 

UWJlun     BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 


Concerts  through  May  and  June  Three  weeks  in  July 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

LENOX         Berkshire  Festival,  1962     —     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TANGLEWOOD 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
Eight  weeks  beginning  July  6 

To  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager  — 

I  should  like  to  receive  advance  announcements  of  programs  and  plans  for 

Q  The  Berkshire  Festival,  1962 

□  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1962 

□  The  series  in as  listed  above 


Please  complete  this  form  and 
leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it  in 
at  the  Tangle  wood  box  office,  or 
mail  it  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 


Name.  . 
Address 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

VIOLAS 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

CELLOS 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

BASSES 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 
Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

FLUTES 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

PICCOLO 

George  Madsen 

OBOES 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Louis  Speyer 

CLARINETS 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Eb  Clarinet 

BASS  CLARINET 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

CONTRA  BASSOON 
Richard  Plaster 

HORNS 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keant-y 
Osbourne  McConathy 

TRUMPETS 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

TROMBONES 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

TUBA 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

TIMPANI 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

PERCUSSION 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

HARPS 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

PIANO 

Bernard  Zighera 

LIBRARY 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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Austria  and  Scandinavia 
...  all  priced  to  save 
you  30  to  50%  as  are 
the  better  suits,  dresses, 
coats  and  sportswear 
at  the  B  C  F 
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PIANO  BY  BALDWIN 


at  the  request  of  . . . 

Arrau 

Berkowitz 

Bernstein 

Burgin 

Copland 

Fiedler 

Foss 

Goldovsky 

Henriot-Schweitzer 

Monteux 

Munch 

Ormandy 

Wild 

Zighera 


Baldwin  and  Baldwin-built  pianos  are  used 
exclusively  at  Tanglewood.  This  choice 
should  have  significant  meaning  for  you 
"when  you  select  the  piano  for  your  lifetime. 
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...and  their  artistry  is  im- 
mortally inscribed  in  thesel 
four  treasured  albums  to| 
own  and  to  enjoy  always. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Musk  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1961 

TWENTY-FOURTH   SEASON 

MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SIXTH  WEEK 

Concert 

Bulletin, 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 
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1961  By  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
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Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 
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Tchaikovsky 

SYMPHONY  No.  4 

MOKTEUX   BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


THE  CONDUCTOR: 

MONTEUX 

THE  ORCHESTRA: 

BOSTON     j 

Made  for  each  other.  Lis-  | 
ten  to  the  exquisite  result  | 
achieved  in  each  of  these  I 
four  glowing'works  of  art.  1 


urn. 
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Tchaikovsky 

Fathetique  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony . .  Monteux 
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PIERRE  MQNTEUXi BOSTON  SYMPHC 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening 

AUGUST    11,    AT    8:30 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 


Haydn 


In  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Symphony  in  G  Major,  No.  88 
I.  Adagio;  Allegro 
II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


Mahler 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  2,  for  Orchestra, 
Soprano  and  Alto  Solos,  and  Mixed  Chorus 


I.   Allegro  maestoso.    Mit  durchaus  ernstem  und  feierlichem  Ausdruck 
(With  serious  and  solemn  expression  throughout) 

II.  Andante  con  m«to.    Sehr  gemachlich  (Very  leisurely) 

III.  In  sehr  ruhig  fliessender  Bewegung  (In  quietly  flowing  movement) 

IV.  "Urlicht"    (Primal  Light)   —  Contralto  Solo,  Sehr  feierlich,  aber 
schlicht;  Choralmassig  (Very  solemn,  but  simple;  like  a  chorale) 

V.  Finale.    (Chorus,  Soprano  and  Contralto  Solos) 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  prepared  by  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 

Soloists 
NANCY  CARR,  Soprano 

EUNICE  ALBERTS,  Contralto 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


he  new  Cadillac  is  so  practical  to  own 
and  so  economical  to  operate  that  it  is  acknowledged 
motor dom's  wisest  investment. 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  CADILLAC  DEALER 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


It  was  on  August  13,  1950  that  Serge  Koussevitzky  completed  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  season  with  a  memorable  performance  of  Brahms'  First 
Symphony.  He  planned  to  conduct  the  Festival  of  1951,  but  his  death  on 
June  4  intervened,  and  Charles  Munch  conducted  the  music  he  had  decided 
upon  for  the  Bach  and  Mozart  concerts.  Since  then  ten  seasons  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Munch  have  followed  the  death  of  the  Festival's  first 
conductor. 

If  Serge  Koussevitzky  did  not  originate  the  concept  of  a  Festival  in  the 
Berkshires  by  his  Orchestra,  there  could  have  been  no  conductor  who  would 
have  fallen  more  readily  into  the  opportunity  it  offered.  The  opportunity 
came  when  citizens  of  Berkshire  County  engaged  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1936,  having  begun  the  "Berkshire  Symphonic  Festivals"  in 
1934  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  York. 


THE 


GARY  GRAFFMAN 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN 
BYRON  JANIS 
SEYMOUR  LIPKIN 
MENAHEM  PRESSLER 

appearing  this  season 
at  the  Berkshire 

Fes'ival  play  only 

Steinwav. 


IN     MASSACHUSETTS     AND     NEW     HAMPSHIRE 
NEW    STEINWAY    PIANOS    ARE    SOLD    ONLY    BY 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON     •    ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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It  was  Koussevitzky's  zeal  that  gave  the  Festivals  their  impetus  of  growth 
year  after  year.  When  Tanglewood  had  been  presented  to  the  Orchestra  in 
the  winter  of  1936  and  the  Music  Shed  was  built  in  1938  the  venture  was  on  a 
sufficient  physical  basis  to  permit  the  realization  of  a  dream  he  had  entertained 
for  years  but  which  circumstances  had  never  brought  his  way  until  1940.  It 
was  to  establish  a  school  which  would  be  a  center  of  all  the  arts,  a  gathering 
place  for  young  talent  far  and  wide  with  members  of  his  Orchestra  as  the  basic 
faculty.  He  had  a  class  for  conductors  (Leonard  Bernstein  was  one  of  his 
first  conducting  pupils)  but  was  closely  concerned  with  every  department 
and  an  inspiration  to  all.  Meanwhile  the  scope  of  the  Festival  increased. 
The  home  which  he  acquired  on  a  high  slope  overlooking  Tanglewood  became 
a  sort  of  symbol  of  his  close  personal  affiliation  with  all  that  was  happening 
there. 

Tanglewood  has  found  independent  growth  and  character  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Munch,  but  it  remains  a  logical  development  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  plan  and  a  confirmation  of  the  initial  Tightness  of  that  plan. 


Enjoy  the  Boston  Symphony  every 
week  throughout  the  year.  Tangle- 
wood in  the  summer ...  the  full  winter 
season  . . .  and  the  "Pops"  in  the 
spring . . .  every  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:05  on  America's  Num- 
berOneGood  MusicSta- 
tion  and  its  affiliates. 


WQXR 

1560  AM  96.3  FM 

Radio  station  of 
The  New  York  Times 

THE  QXR  NETWORK 

fine  music  FM  stations  in  leading  cities  of  the  Northeast 
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Program  Notes 


SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  11,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809. 


This  symphony  was  composed  probably  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787. 
The  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely  instru- 
mental music  then  took  a  subordinate  place  in  the  general  estimation  as  com- 
pared with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of  Haydn,  performed  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the  French  capital,  were  enthusiastically 
received. 

In  1786,  Haydn  contributed  six  symphonies  (Nos.  82  -  87,  at  least 
three  of  them  newly  composed  for  the  purpose)  to  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge 
Olympique  in  Paris.  They  were  performed  in  1787  at  the  Concert  Spirituel, 
and  no  doubt  at  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  while  it  lasted.  That 
aristocratic  society,  conspicuously  patronized  by  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
came  to  a  sudden  end  when  the  tocsin  of  revolt  sounded  in  1789. 

In  1787,  Haydn  further  composed  two  symphonies  (Nos.  88  and  89) 
for  the  violinist  Johann  Peter  Tost,  who  took  them  to  Paris.     Tost  bought 


MUSIC    AT    BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 

•  Scholarship  Awards  to  outstanding  high  school  seniors  — 
one  to  four  years  full  tuition. 

•  Freshman  Applications  now  being  processed  for  1962- 
1963  admission.  Auditions  held  monthly. 

•  Graduate  Assistantships  and  Doctoral  Fellowships  up  to 
$1800  per  year. 

•  For  complete  information  write 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Boston  University 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


the  scores  from  the  composer  and  sold  them  to  the  French  publisher  Sieber. 
Whatever  the  terms  of  the  contract,  Tost  protested  violently  to  the  composer 
when  the  firm  of  Artaria  brought  out  a  pirated  edition.  Such  malpractice 
was  then  prevalent  and  uncontrolled.  Haydn,  to  prevent  it,  would  hand  out 
the  various  parts  of  a  new  manuscript  to  several  pupils  to  be  copied  and  keep 
the  score  closely  to  himself. 

Of  these  two  symphonies  composed  for  Tost  in  Paris,  H.  G.  Robbins 
Landon,  in  his  imposing  study,  The  Symphonies  of  Joseph  Haydn,  has  little 
use  for  No.  89,  which  he  calls  "a  pale  reflection"  of  its  mate.  The  G  major 
symphony,  however,  he  finds  to  have  rightly  become  "one  of  Haydn's  most 
beloved  symphonies  —  an  inspired  work  from  beginning  to  end,  containing 
every  contrapuntal,  melodic  and  instrumental  device  Haydn  knew.  But  this 
fantastic  display  of  craftsmanship  is  only  the  vehicle  for  Haydn's  inspiration: 
the  canon  in  the  last  movement,  in  itself  a  tour  de  force,  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  foregoing  material ;  the  idea  of  keeping  the  trumpets  and  drums 
silent  in  the  first  movement,  in  order  to  reserve  their  entrance  for  the  first 
crashing  tutti  of  the  Largo  is  in  itself  a  stroke  of  genius,  growing  out  of  the 
music  rather  than  being  superimposed  on  it." 

The  Adagio  introduction,  with  its  short  but  full-sounding  chords,  brings 
in  complete  contrast  the  sprightly  opening  subject,  stated  softly  by  the 
strings.  The  second  subject,  chromatic  and  suave,  duly  comes  in  in  the 
dominant  D  major.  The  composer  begins  his  development  with  light  play 
upon  a  rippling  string  figure  which  has  accompanied  the  first  statement  for 
full  orchestra  of  the  main  subject.  This  figure  leaping  about  from  key  to 
key,  sometimes  in  the  minor,  appearing  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  grace- 


JUST  ACROSS  THE  ROAD 


AVAVOOf 


A  Country  Inn 


FAMOUS  FOR 


An  Open  Air  Dining  Room  featuring 
the  finest  in  Continental  Cuisine. 


STEAK  S  ALE  HOUSE 


♦ 


Presenting  30  Varieties  of 
Imported  Beer. 


FOR  RESERVATIONS  PHONE  LENOX  41 
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ARRAU  HAS  RECORDED  THREE  BEETHOVEN 
CONCERTI  FOR  ANGEL 

No.  1  in  C  Major  (S)35723 

No.  3  in  C  Minor  (S)35724 

No.  5  in  E  Flat  Major  (S)35722 

with  The  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
AlGeo  Galliera,  Conducting 


fully  setting  off  the  theme  itself,  becomes  the  principal  fabric  of  the  devel- 
opment. The  Largo,  in  D  major,  develops  from  a  graceful  and  songful 
theme  which  brings  three  times  an  impassioned  fortissimo  outburst  by  the 
full  orchestra.  This  Largo  gives  more  than  one  premonition  of  the  early 
slow  movements  of  Beethoven.  The  Minuet,  with  little  ornamental  nourishes, 
is  more  courtly  than  some  of  Haydn's  symphonic  minuets.  But  in  the  Trio 
true  peasant  Gemiitlichkeit  is  suggested  by  the  droning  bass  in  open  fifths 
under  the  flowing  theme.  As  soon  as  the  delightful  subject  of  the  finale  has 
made  its  first  appearance,  one  knows  that  a  strict  rondo  is  in  order  and  will 
make  as  many  "happy  returns"  as  the  law  allows.  It  does  so  duly,  sometimes 
enhanced  by  suspensive  preparation  (again  a  hint  for  Beethoven's  later  uses). 
One's  lingering  impression  of  the  symphony  is  an  abundance  of  little 
felicities  in  dynamic  contrast,  color  variety  and  modulation,  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  adroitness  masquerading  as  na'ivete. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  in  C  minor,  for  Orchestra, 
Soprano  and  Alto  Solos,  and  Mixed  Chorus 

Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt,  Bohemia,  July  7,  I860;  died  in  Vienna,  May  8,  1911. 


First  sketched  in  Leipzig  (where  Mahler  assisted  Nikisch  in  the  seasons  1886- 
1888),  this  symphony  was  composed  in  Hamburg,  and1  completed  at  Steinbach  on  the 
Attersee,  in  June,  1894.  The  three  instrumental  movements  were  brought  to  perform- 
ance at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Berlin  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Strauss,  March 
4,  1895.  On  December  13,  1895,  likewise  in  a  Berlin  Philharmonic  concert,  the 
composer  conducted  a  complete  performance. 


what  is  so  rare  as  a 
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with  a 

Potting  Shed 

where  you  may  choose  from  a  classic 
northern  Italian  menu  /  pasticcio  di 
lasagne  verde  alia  boiognese  /  involtini 
al  Morentino  con  gnocchi  alia  Romano  / 
Saltimbocca  /  20  ounce  sirloin  steak  / 
home  made  rum  cake  /  .  .  .  each 
evening  from  6  until  1  a.m. 
and  listen  to  folk  music  /  brownie 
mcghee  and  sonny  terry  /  the  journey- 
men three  /  grandison  singers  /  John 
lee  hooker  /  each  evening  except  sunday 
and    monday    from    9    unil    1:00. 

and  a 

Music  Bmh  too! 

louis  armstrong,  count  basie,  duke  elling- 
ton,  limelighters,  sarah  vaughn,  cannon- 
ball  adderly,  brubeck,  carlos  montoya, 
dizzy  gillispie,  george  shearing,  pete 
seeger,    mjq,    brothers   four    .... 

write  for  schedule 
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When  Mahler  went  to  Hamburg  in  1891  to  become  conductor  at  the 
Stadttheater.  he  soon  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Hans  von  Billow,  the 
conductor  of  the  subscription  concerts.  Mahler  had  already  admired  his 
colleague,  thirty  years  his  senior,  as  conductor  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra. 
Now  Biilow  learned  that  the  opera  in  Hamburg  was  in  the  hands  of  a  pioneer- 
ing and  creative  leader  —  in  other  words,  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Biilow  had 
soon  coined  a  phrase  for  Mahler  —  "the  Pygmalion  of  the  Hamburg  Opera 
House."  His  admiration  for  Mahler  as  composer  was  not  unqualified. 
When  Mahler  played  him  the  opening  movement  of  his  uncompleted  Second 
Symphony,  Biilow  was  alarmed  at  music  which  was  "as  far  in  advance  of 
Tristan  as  Tristan  was  in  advance  of  Haydn."  He  may  well  have  marveled 
at  the  daring  of  this  composer  of  thirty-three,  drafting  a  second  symphony. 
But  Biilow  had  an  enormous  regard  for  his  opinion.  When  he  conducted  a 
new  work,  he  would  put  Mahler  in  the  front  row  at  his  concerts,  and  hand 
him  a  copy  of  the  score  to  follow,  as  if  oblivious  of  the  audience. 

When  Biilow  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  February  12,  1894,  Mahler  had 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  Second  Symphony,  but  he  had  not  clearly 
conceived  a  suitable  finale.  At  the  funeral  service,  which  was  held  in 
Hamburg,  the  church  choir  sang  a  setting  of  Klopstock's  ode  on  the  "Resur- 
rection." At  this  moment,  according  to  Mahler's  own  testimony,  he  realized 
that  in  Klopstock  he  had  found  the  text  for  his  ending. 

"When    I    conceive   a   great  musical   picture,    I   always   arrive    at   the 

point  where  I  must  employ  the   'word'   as  the  bearer  of  my  musical  idea. 

.    .   My  experience  with  the  last  movement  of  my  Second  Symphony  was 

such  that  I  literally  ransacked  the  literature  of  the  world  up  to  the  Bible  to 

find  the  releasing  'word.' 
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THE  SOUND  OF  GENIUS  IS  ON  REGULAR  HIGH-FIDELITY  AND 
STEREO  RECORDS  BY  [COLUMBIA^  MASTERWORKS, 


®  "Columbia"  "Masterworks"  ®  <£  Marcas  Reg.  A  division  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 


RICHARD  STRAUSS:  Humour  Music 

Tyll  Eulenspiegel  Discussed  and  Performed 

BRAHMS:   Symphony  #1  C  Minor 

PROKOFIEV:  Peter  and  The  Wolf 

TCHAIKOVSKY:    Nutcracker    Suite 

FAMOUS  OVERTURES 


ML  5625     MS6225* 
ML  5602     MS  6202* 


ML  5593 


by  Beethoven,   Rossini,  Weber,  Mendelssohn  and  Berlioz 

ML  5623     MS  6223s 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV:    Scheherazade,  Op.  35  ML  5387 

MENDELSSOHN:    Symphony    No.    4    in    A    Major,    Op.    90    ("Italian") 

Symphony  No.  104  in  D  Major  ("London")  ML  5349 

SHOSTAKOVITCH:    Concerto  No.  2  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.   101 
Concerto    in    G    Major   for    Piano    and    Orchestra  ML  5337 

TCHAIKOVSKY:   Symphony  No.   4  ML  5332 

HANDEL:  Messiah  (complete)  —  Adele  Addison,  soprano;  Russell  Oberlin, 
countertenor;  David  Lloyd,  tenor;  William  Warfield,  baritone,  and  the  West- 
minster Choir,  John  Finley  Williamson,  director 

Espagnoie 
ML  5293 
ML  5277 
TCHAIKOVSKY: 


MS  6069* 
HAYDN: 

MS  6050* 

RAVEL: 

MS  6043* 

MS  6035* 


M2L242 


RAVEL:    Bolero; 


Rapsodie 


STRAVINSKY:  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps 

STRAVINSKY:  Firebird  Suite 
and    Juliet — Overture- Fantasy 

'Stereo 


MS  6011* 
MS  6010* 
Romeo 


ML  5182 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA  RECORD  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  COLUMBIA 
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"Deeply  significant  of  the  nature  of  artistic  creation  is  the  manner  in 
which  I  received  the  prompting  to  it.  I  had  had  for  a  long  time  the  thought 
of  using  the  chorus  in  the  last  movement,  and  only  the  fear  that  this  might 
be  considered  an  imitation  of  Beethoven  made  me  hesitate.  About  that  time 
Biilow  died,  and  I  attended  his  funeral  in  Hamburg.  The  mood  in  which 
I  sat  and  thought  of  the  dead  man  was  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  work  that 
I  was  carrying  about  in  my  mind.  Then  the  chorus  intoned  Klopstock's 
ode  'Resurrection.'  This  struck  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  everything 
was  revealed  clear  and  plain  to  my  soul.  The  creative  artist  was  waiting  for 
this  flash.  What  I  then  experienced  I  had  to  create  in  tones.  And  yet,  if 
I  had  not  had  this  work  already  in  me,  how  could  I  have  had  this  experience?" 

Mahler  made  these  remarks  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Arthur  Seidl  in 
Dresden,  February  17,  1897.  The  letter  is  often  quoted  in  explanation  of 
the  source  of  the  finale,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  composer 
was  justifying  his  procedure  to  a  critic,  albeit  a  friendly  one;  that  he  had 
had  qualms  about  the  temerity  of  writing  a  choral  finale  after  Beethoven's 
Ninth  —  also  that  he  had  been  accused  of  a  sudden  switch  of  subject  in 
introducing  the  "resurrection."  This  was  a  case  not  unusual  with  Mahler 
where  he  tried  to  defend  the  fantasy  of  his  musical  schemes  by  referring 
to  the  personal  experience  which  prompted  them.  His  explanations  of 
other  episodes  in  this  Symphony  are  even  less  convincing  than  this  one. 
For  instance,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  about  the  first  movement  as  a  "Totenjeier," 
a  burial  ceremony  for  the  hero  of  the  First  Symphony.  He  described  the 
scherzo  as  "ghostly  dancing  of  distant  couples  without  music."  He  called 
the  second  and  third  movements  "reflective"  because  their  dancelike  character 
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did  not  seem  logically  to  follow  upon  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  first.  A  com- 
poser can  seldom  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  wherefores  of  his  music 
for  the  reason  that  music  is  based  on  emotional  experience  only  to  the  indirect 
extent  that  all  character  is  molded  on  experience.  The  total  imagination 
takes  over.  A  composer  with  any  depth  of  feeling  cannot  analyze  his  creative 
processes,  nor  find  a  specific  source  for  his  musical  fantasies.  When  Mahler 
attempted  to  explain  his  fantasies,  he  brought  upon  himself  and  his  sym- 
phonies only  misapprehension  and  prejudice,  and  lived  to  regret  that  he  had 
spoken. 

Mahler's  lively,  sensitive  imagination  was  possessed  by  certain  poetry, 
certain  cosmic  thoughts  of  death  and  eternity,  by  the  music  of  the  great 
past  which  he  conducted  in  the  line  of  duty,  by  the  effervescent  musical  spirit 
of  the  Vienna  which  he  knew  from  his  student  days.  All  these  elements 
are  found  in  the  Second  Symphony.  The  listener  who  approaches  the  score 
by  trying  to  justify  its  various  and  apparently  contradictory  component 
parts,  consulting  the  poetic  sources  and  the  idealistic  "elucidations"  of  the 
composer,  will  find  more  extravagance  than  consistency  in  the  over-all  picture. 
Bruno  Walter  admits  the  absence  of  a  "continuous  guiding  thought"  through 
this  symphony,  but  is  such  a  continuity  of  thought  necessary?  We  can  assume 
that  a  dark,  processional  rhythm,  a  Viennese  handler,  a  collection  of  medieval 
folk  poetry  with  religious  implications,  a  chorale,  a  panorama  of  the  last 
judgment,  a  beatific  resolution,  meant  something  very  different  to  Mahler 
than  what  they  mean  to  anyone  else.  They  must  have  meant  to  him  most  of 
all  an  assemblage  of  musical  material.  In  the  alembic  of  his  heart  they  were 
transformed  into  symphonic  music.     The  only  logic  that  matters  is  the  logic 
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of  music,  and  it  is  unhelpful  to  try  to  understand  Mahler  in  any  other  way. 
Whatever  may  have  first  prompted  the  tonal  images  that  resulted  in  the 
Second  Symphony  was  soon  sloughed  away  as  he  developed  his  score.  If 
the  first  movement  was  originally  suggested  by  some  memory  of  a  funeral 
march,  it  emerged  in  very  different  guise.  It  is  no  closer  to  a  funeral  march 
than  the  slow  movement  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  except  for  a  passing 
regularity  of  accented  beat.  The  dark,  violent  opening,  intensely  dramatic, 
the  soaring  melodic  theme  by  the  violins,  introduced  by  cleaving  brass  chords 
in  contrary  motion,  the  two  sections  in  a  luminous  C  major  with  high 
shimmering  strings  —  these  are  the  very  stuff  of  symphonic  development, 
despite  their  likewise  theatrical  treatment. 

The  second  movement,  in  A-flat  major  in  a  lilting  Viennese  3/8  rhythm, 
recalls  the  traditional  "grazioso"  slow  movements.  Bruno  Walter  has  referred 
to  it  as  "a  charmingly  agitated  andante  of  preponderantly  gay  character." 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  variations.  The  first  gains  the  sense  of 
motion  by  continuous  triplets  from  the  strings,  beginning  pianissimo,  but 
gathering  urgency.  The  original  tempo  is  restored  and  the  divided  cellos 
furnish  a  ravishing  counter  melody.  The  triplets  are  resumed  and  with 
added  brass  bring  a  tonal  climax.  The  theme  proper  returns  pianissimo  and 
pizzicato,  at  last  dying  away  with  a  harp  arpeggio.  Mahler  referred  to  this 
as  an  "intermezzo,"  realizing  that  it  is  in  complete  contrast  of  mood  with  the 
tragic  undercurrent  of  the  Symphony  as  a  whole.  His  instincts  were  sure, 
for  this  is  a  symphony  of  sudden  and  complete  contrasts  in  dynamics  and 
mood. 

The  third  movement  is  in  effect  a  scherzo.  The  indication  is  "with 
peacefully  flowing  motion."     In  both  these  movements  the  composer  inserts 
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the  repeated  warning:  "Nicht  eilen."  This  movement  is  again  in  3/8 
rhythm,  but  faster  and  more  incisive.  It  is  based  on  the  theme  which 
Mahler  would  later  use  in  the  finale  of  his  Fourth  Symphony,  there  matched 
to  the  text  from  Saint  Anthony's  sermon  to  the  fishes  from  Youth's  Magic 
Horn  (Des  Knaben  Wunderhom).  Whereas  the  previous  movement 
depended  mostly  on  the  strings,  this  one  leads  to  wood  wind  color.  The 
theme  is  gay  and  lively,  but  unremitting,  with  sometimes  an  ominous  under- 
current, a  sort  of  spectral  commentary.  There  are  outbursts  of  dissonance 
or  chromatic  descending  scales.  Before  the  close  there  is  an  almost  anguished 
climax  of  sound.  (It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  each  movement  except 
the  last  ends  pianissimo.) 

The  fourth  movement,  following  without  break,  is  a  setting  for  con- 
tralto of  the  song  "Urlkht"  ("Primal  Light")  from  Des  Knaben  Wunder- 
hom. The  direction  is  "Very  solemn,  but  simple,  like  a  chorale."  The  text 
is  the  expression  of  the  simple  believer  in  the  promise  of  salvation ;  it  is 
sung  softly  with  an  orchestra  of  folkish  suggestion. 


O  Roschen  roth! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grdsster  Noth! 

Der  Mensch  liegt  in  grdsster  Pein! 

Je  lieber  mocht'  ich  im  Himmel  seinl 

Da  kam  ich  auf  einem  breiten  Weg; 

Da   kam   ein   Engelein   und   u/ollf   mich 
abweisen; 


Oh.  little  red  rose! 

Man  lies  in  greatest  need. 

Man  lies  in  greatest  pain! 

I  would  rather  be  in  heaven. 

I  came  upon  a  broad  road: 

A  little  angel  came  by  and  wanted  me 
to  turn  back; 
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Acb  ne'tnl  lch  Hess  mich  nicht  abweisenl 
Ich   bin   von   Gott   und   will  wieder  zu 

Gott! 
Der  Hebe  Gott  wird  mir  ein  Lichtchen 

geben, 
Wird  leuchten  mir  bis  in  das  ewig  selig 

Leben! 


Oh,  no,  I  did  not  let  myself  be  turned 

back 
I    come   from    God    and   will   return   to 

God! 
Dear  God  will  gi\e  me  a  little  light 
To    light    my   way   to   the   blessed    life 

eternal! 


The  unperceptive  have  called  this  an  interpolated  song,  but  its  use  at  this 
point  is  a  master  stroke  of  musical  stagecraft.  The  mood  becomes  a  hushed 
preparation  for  the  violent  opening  of  the  finale,  which  breaks  in  with 
startling  suddenness. 

Here  the  music  becomes  openly  sensational,  even  theatrical.  Is  Mahler's 
depiction  of  the  "Day  of  Wrath"  fundamentally  an  expression  of  religious 
faith,  or  the  grasp  of  an  opportunity  to  build  an  overwhelming  musical 
spectacle?*  The  composer  with  superb  resource  makes  colorful  use  of  his 
panoplied  orchestra.  A  relentless  march  rhythm  develops.  There  are  trumpet 
fanfares  off  stage.  The  music  subsides.  The  trumpets  are  heard  as  from  a 
distance  and  mingled  with  bird  calls,  establishing  a  completely  different 
mood  —  pastoral,  innocent,  serene,  and  yet  somehow  unearthly.  There  is  a 
pause  of  suspense,  and  the  chorus,  at  first  barely  audible  and  unaccompanied, 
intones  the  opening  of  Klopstock's  poem:  "Aufersteh'n." 

*  The  same  question  may  be  asked  about  Berlioz;  about  Verdi. 
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(Chorus  with  Soprano  Solo) 


Aufersteh'n,    ja    aujerstettn    wirst    du, 
me'tn  Staub,  nach  kurzer  Ruh! 

Unsterblich    Lebenl     Unsterblicb   Leben 
wird  der  dich  riej,  dir  geben. 

Wieder  aufzubliih'n  wirsi  du  gesd't! 

Der  Herr  der  Ernte  geht 

Und  sammelt  Garben 

Uns  ein,  die  star  ben! 


You  will    rise   again,    my   dust,    after   a 
short  repose! 

He  who  summoned  will  grant  immortal 
life; 

The    seed    you    have    sown    will    bloom 
again; 

The  Lord  of  harvests  goes  forth 

To  bind  the  sheaves  of  us  who  died. 


The  voice  of  the  soprano  solo  emerges  from  the  rest.  The  alto  voice 
enters.  Not  until  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  with  the  words  tfMit  Fliigeln 
die  ich  mir  errungen"  does  the  music  rise  above  pianissimo.  It  increases  in 
strength  to  full  volume  in  the  last  verse,  and  leaves  the  orchestra  to  bring 
the  tonal  climax  with  its  full  quota  of  sound,  organ  and  chimes  included. 


O  glaube,  mein  Herz,  O  glaube: 
Es  geht  dir  nichts  verlorenl 


(Contralto  Solo) 


Believe,    my    heart,    nothing    is    lost    to 
you. 


(Chorus  with  Contralto  Solo) 

Dein  ist,  dein,  ja  dein,  was  du  gesehntl  All  is  yours,  yes,  all  that  you  have  loved 

Dein,  was  du  geliebt,  was  du  gestrittenl  and  striven  for! 

(Soprano  Solo) 


O    glaube:    du    wardst    nicht    umsonst 

geboren! 
Hast  nicht  umsonst  gelebt,  gelittenl 


Believe,  you  were  not  born  in  vain! 
You  have  not  lived  and  suffered  in  vain! 
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(Chorus  and  Soloists) 

Was  entstanden  ist,  das  muss  vergehenl  What  was  born  must  depart. 

Was  vergangen,  aufersteken!  What  has  gone  shall  rise  again. 

Hot*  auj  zu  bebenl  Be  not  fearful, 

Bereite  dich  zu  lebenl  Prepare  to  live. 


(Contralto 

O  Scbmerz!  Du  Alldurchdringer! 

Dir  bin  ich  entrungen. 

O  Tod!  Du  Allbezwingerl 

Nun  bist  du  bezwungenl 

Mit  Flugeln  die  ich  mir  errungen, 

In  heissem  Liebesstreben  werd'  ich  ent- 

schweben 
Zum  Licht  zu  dem  kein  Aug'  gedrungenl 


and  Soprano) 

0  Pain,  penetrating  all, 

1  have  escaped  you! 

O  Death,  conquering  all, 
Now  you  are  conquered! 
With  wings  I  have  won  for  myself, 

In  fervent  love  I  shall  soar 
To  the  Light  no  eyes  have  seen! 


Sterben  werd'  ich  um  zu  lebenl 
Auferstettn,  ja  aujersteh'n  wirst  du,  Mein 

Herz,  in  einem  Nu! 
Was  du  geschlagen 
Zu  Gott  wird  es  dich  tragenl 


(Chorus) 

I  shall  die  in  order  to  live  again. 
You  will  rise  again,  yes,  rise  again,  my 
heart,  in  a  moment. 

Though  stricken,  borne  aloft  —  to  God! 


The  verses  beginning  (tO  glaube,  mem  Herz,"  which  Mahler  added  to 
Klopstock's,  roundly  fulfill  his  plan.  Here  again  one  may  ask  whether  the 
real  function  of  the  chorus  and  soloists  is  not  more  tonal  than  textual. 

The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  Mahler's  vivid,  individual  voice.  The 
contrast  in  moods  and  in  dynamics,  the  melodic  folk  style,  the  macabre 
suggestion,  the  far-flung  monumental  concept  become  one  through  the  com- 
poser's earnest  intensity,  his  ardent  musical  conviction,  as  the  Symphony 
eloquently  attests. 
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BOSTON       SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon 


AUGUST    13,   AT   2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

hi  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky 


Hanson       .       Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Op.  44 


HONEGGER      . 


Symphony  No.  1 


I.  Allegro  marcato 
II.  Adagio 
III.  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Beethoven 


*  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  Major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 
I.  Allegro  con  brio 
II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


SYMPHONY  for  Classical  Orchestra 
Harold  Shapero 

Born  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  April  29,  1920. 


Harold  Shapero  completed  his  Symphony,  according  to  an  indication  on  the  score, 
March  10,  1947,  at  Newton  Center,  Massachusetts.  He  composed  it  by  commission 
of  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  Natalie 
Koussevitzky.  It  was  introduced  by  this  Orchestra  in  Boston,  January  30,  1948,  by 
Leonard  Bernstein. 

The  subtitle  "For  Classical  Orchestra"  calls  attention  to  the  composer's 
sparing  use  of  his  orchestral  forces.  The  winds  in  pairs  are  his  scheme,  the 
trombones  entering  in  the  finale.  The  form  of  construction  of  the  symphony 
is  also  in  the  classical  mold.  The  main  body  of  the  first  movement,  an 
Allegro  introduced  by  an  Adagio,  is  in  sonata  form,  as  are  likewise  the 
second  movement,  Adagietto  8-8,  and  the  finale.  The  last  movement  ends 
with  an  extended  coda.  The  third  movement,  in  triple  time,  follows  the 
usual  three-part  form  of  the  scherzo.  B-flat  is  the  prevailing  key  which 
opens  and  closes  the  symphony,  although  the  slow  movement  bears  the 
signature  of  E-flat,  and  the  scherzo  of  G. 

Harold  Shapero  has  had  the  benefits  of  distinguished  instruction:  He 
has  studied  with  Mile.  Boulanger,  with  Hindemith,  Krenek,  Slonimsky  and 
Stravinsky.  Attending  Harvard  College  (from  which  he  graduated  in  1941), 
he  studied  with  Walter  Piston  there.  His  latest  advisory  studies  were  with 
Aaron  Copland  at  Tanglewood. 


"SYMPHON1E  DE  PSAUMES,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882. 

This  setting  of  excerpts  from  the  Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary.  The  actual  first  performance  took 
place  in  Brussels,  by  the  Brussels  Philharmonic  Society,  December  13,  1930,  Ernest 
Ansermet  conducting.  The  initial  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
given  in  the  following  week,  December  19,  under  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

In  "Chroniques  de  ma  vie,"  Stravinsky  tells  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote  his  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes" : 

"The  idea  of  composing  a  symphonic  work  of  considerable  proportions 
{envergure)  had  occupied  me  for  a  long  time.    I  therefore  willingly  accepted 
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a  proposition  which  coincided  entirely  with  my  inclinations.  I  was  given 
full  liberty  in  the  form  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  the  forces  which  I  might 
require  for  its  performance.  My  only  constriction  was  in  the  matter  of  time. 
.  .  .  My  work  upon  the  'Symphome  de  Psaumes'  began  in  the  first  part  of 
the  year  (1930),  and  was  frequently  interrupted  by  a  number  of  concerts 
in  Europe,  in  which  I  took  part  at  times  as  conductor,  at  times  as  pianist.  My 
last  work,  the  'Capriccio,'  was  having  a  considerable  success  in  different  cities. 
I  had  to  perform  it  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Bucharest,  Prague,  Winterthur,  and 
in  addition,  to  conduct  concerts  at  Diisseldorf,  Brussels  and  Amsterdam. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  I  could  at  last  give  my  whole  time  to  my 
symphony,  of  which  I  had  then  completed  only  one  part.  As  for  the  two 
others,  I  wrote  them  entirely  —  at  first  at  Nice,  then  at  Charavines,  through 
which  I  was  passing,  at  the  edge  of  the  little  Lake  Paladru.  The  15th  of 
August  I  put  the  last  touches  on  the  draft  of  the  score  and  could  work  at 
ease  upon  its  orchestration,  already  begun  at  Nice." 

"The  juxtaposition  of  the  three  Psalms,"  according  to  a  note  in  a 
French  program,  "is  not  fortuitous.  The  prayer  of  the  sinner  for  divine  pity 
(Prelude),  the  recognition  of  grace  received  (double  fugue),  and  the  hymn 
of  praise  and  glory  are  the  basis  of  an  evolutionary  plan.  The  music  which 
embodies  these  texts  follows  its  development  according  to  its  own  symphonic 
laws.  The  order  of  the  three  movements  presupposes  a  periodic  scheme  and 
in  this  sense  realizes  a  'symphony.'  For  a  periodic  scheme  is  what  distinguishes 
a  'symphony'  from  a  collection  of  pieces  with  no  scheme  but  one  of  suc- 
cession, as  In  a  suite." 

The  fact  that  Stravinsky  used  the  title  "symphony,"  and  that  he  inscribed 
this  work  "a  la  gloire  de  Dieu,"  has  caused  considerable  speculation.  The 
composer  has  chosen  thus  to  explain  his  motives  (in  his  memoirs) : 

"The  form  of  the  Symphony,  such  as  it  has  been  left  to  us  by  the  19th 
century,  has  undergone  a  great  expansion  in  an  epoch  the  ideas  and  languages 
of  which  have  become  increasingly  strange  to  us  as  we  have  emerged  from 
it.  The  form  itself  scarcely  attracted  me.  As  with  my  sonata,  I  wished  to 
create  an  organic  entity  without  conforming  to  the  different  schemes  long 
adopted;  rather  to  give  my  piece  a  periodic  order  such  as  that  which 
distinguishes  the  symphony  from  the  suite  as  merely  a  succession  of  pieces 
in  varied  character. 

"At  the  same  time,   I  considered  the  resources  of  sound  from  which 
I  was  to  build  my  edifice.    As  I  saw  it,  my  symphony  must  rely  mainly  upon 
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contrapuntal  development,  and  for  that  I  had  to  enlarge  the  means  at  my 
disposition.  I  decided  upon  a  choral  and  instrumental  combination  in  which 
the  two  elements  should  be  given  an  equal  prominence.  In  this,  my  point 
of  view  coincided  with  that  of  the  old  masters  of  counterpoint,  who  neither 
reduced  the  function  of  the  chorus  to  a  mere  homophonic  voice,  nor  the 
instrumental  portion  to  an  accompaniment. 


Op.  64 


FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR, 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia.  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893. 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared  to 
his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  coming  as  it 
did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to  say  to  his  intimate 
friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  progress  of  his  music.  He 
never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing  from  the  urge 
to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  do  it ;  when  he  was  writing 
"to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of  pos- 
terity. The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception.  Of 
the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The  Manfred 
Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but  the  opening  move- 
ment. The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  defended  have  proved  to  be 
the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  One  gin  and  Pique  Dame.  The  former 
he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its  early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Over- 
ture was  an  occasional  piece  for  which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize, 
and  his  Ballet  Nutcracker  never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He 
always  looked  upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
"I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have 
I  written  myself  out?*     No  ideas,  no  inclination!     Still  I  am  hoping  to 

*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in  Moscow 
six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleasantly  aware 
that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had  more  than  a 
"succes  d'cstime."  The  operas  Mazeppa  and  The  Enchantress  had  fallen  far  short  of  his 
expectations.  In  the  program  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully  believed.  Of  the 
orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme.  von  Meek,  a 
month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The 
beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to  have  come.  However, 
we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony  "half  orchestrated,"  the  listless 
mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend 
the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing  flowers.  Mv  age  —  although  I  am  not 
very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  —  begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired, 
and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."t 
Three  weeks  later  he  reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on  Novem- 
ber 17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  his 
patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure."  He  still  found  in  it 
"something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which 
the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He  did  not  accept  their  applause  as 
proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being  polite.  "Am  I  really  played 
out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier 
idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a 
difference?  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But 
the  musicians  plainly  liked  his  Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Prague.  When  its  success  in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov: 
"The  Fifth  Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better 
now,  after  having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was 
written  on  the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.     Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  for  conquest  by  the  Fifth  Symphony 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's  change  of  heart  about 
the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to  awake  to  his  existence  and 
then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a  composer  of  true  importance. 
As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by  individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow 
had  taken  up  his  cause  with  characteristic  zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his 
Francesca  da  Rimini  in  Berlin,  and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval, 
had  repeated  the  work.  "These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem 
to  us  too  much  even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been 
offended  by  the  "excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his 
violation  of  all  the  classical  properties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was 
worn  down.     To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 

t  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming-  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.     His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this  fear. 
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be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its  way,  the  critics 
who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to  revise  their  first 
impressions.  

ELEGY  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  FRIEND, 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Op.  44 

Howard  Hanson 

Born  in  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  October  28,  1896. 

Howard  Hanson  composed  this  Elegy  for  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  commissioned  by  the  Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky 
Music  Foundation. 

The  Elegy  opens  with  an  expressive  melody  presented  by  the  strings, 
at  first  canonically,  and  in  3/4  time.  This  melody,  varied  in  development, 
is  the  basis  of  the  piece.  A  section  of  4/4  rhythm  opening  in  the  winds 
reaches  a  climax  of  intensity  and  subsides  to  a  return  of  the  original  tempo 
(teneramente  con  semplicita)  to  a  pianissimo  ending. 

Howard  Hanson's  parents,  Hans  and  Hilma  Hanson,  were  of  Swedish 
descent.  First  taught  by  his  mother,  Mr.  Hanson  continued  his  studies  in 
Luther  College  and  the  University  School  of  Music  of  his  native  State.  He 
studied  composition  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New  York  with  Percy 
Goetschius,  and  later  at  the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  at 
Evanston,  under  C.  Lutkin  and  Arne  Oldberg.  Taking  his  degree  in  1916, 
he  taught  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific  in  San  Jose,  California.  In  1921 
he  was  elected  to  a  three-year  fellowship  in  composition  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome.  Returning  to  America  in  1934,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  the  position  which  he  now  holds. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  1 
Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892;  died  in  Paris,  November  27,  1955. 

This  Symphony  was  composed,  according  to  an  indication  on  the  score,  "at  Paris 
between  December,  1929,  and  April,  1930;  orchestrated  at  Mougins  April  and  May, 
1930."  It  was  composed  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  was  first  performed  February  13-14,  1931.  The  manuscript  score  in  the  possession 
of   this   Orchestra   bears   the   dedication    "Au   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra  et   a  son 
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chej,  Se<rge  Koussevitzky.     Je  dedie  cette  symphonic  avec  I'expression  de  mon  entiet 
admiration  — A.  Honegger,  1930." 

This,  the  first  of  the  five  symphonies  Honegger  has  written  (each  of 
which  has  been  performed  by  this  Orchestra)  bears  no  number  or  key.  The 
most  that  could  be  said  about  its  tonality  is  that  it  inclines  toward  C  major, 
the  first  movement  ending  on  C,  the  last  on  a  C  major  chord.  When  it  was 
first  performed  in  Paris  and  there  called  teLa  Symphonie  Bostonienne,"  Florent 
Schmitt  referred  to  it  as  "Tres  probablement  Voeuvre  capitate  de  son  auteur." 
This  dictum  becomes  disputable  with  the  advent  of  the  later  symphonies. 

Jose  Bruyr  in  "Honegger  et  son  oeuvre"  quotes  the  following  description 
of  the  symphony  which  was  made  by  Alfred  H.  Meyer  for  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  in  the  anniversary  year  before  the  first  performance:  "Honegger' s 
Symphony  must  certainly  rank  with  the  best  works  produced  by  the  Orchestra 
in  its  anniversary  year.  It  is  in  three  movements.  The  first,  in  free  sonata 
form,  is  rigorously  atonal;  the  rhythmical  elements  preponderate,  but  the 
movement  also  teems  with  melodies  with  hard,  glazed  surfaces.  The  second 
movement  is  melodic  in  character,  violas  and  cellos  sing  a  large,  hauntingly 
beautiful  melody.  Perhaps  one  might  style  it  'neo-romantic,'  just  as  some 
years  ago  one  spoke  of  neo-classicism.  The  last  movement  is  of  the  scherzo 
type.  The  rhythms  'are  more  playful  and  less  forbidding  of  aspect.  The 
movement  subsides  into  a  quiet,  peaceful  epilogue,  which  in  its  serenity  and 
its  euphony  impresses  the  writer  as  one  of  the  choicest  passages  that  'modern- 
ism' has  yet  produced." 

The  first  movement  has  more  technical  manipulation  than  the  others, 
more  vigorous  treatment  and  dissonance  through  intervals  and  the  clash  of 
themes,  as  Jose  Bruyr  has  written:  "Honegger  le  rughyman  once  more  releases 
his  themes  in  conflict  with  secondary  ones,  with  a  sense  of  shock  and  rebound." 
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Sept.  17,  Vocal  Chamber  Music 

Sept  24,  Claremont  String  Quartet 
Oct.  1,  Pro  Arte  Woodwind  Quintet 
Oct.  8,  N.  Y.  String  Sextette 

Oct.  15,  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

Young  Audiences  Concerts 
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Willy  Tappolet  gives  us  a  detailed  analysis  in  his  book  on  Honegger  and 
refers  to  this  movement  as  "contrapuntal,  dynamic  and  dramatic  in  archi- 
tecture, a  true  mine  of  modern  musical  technique."  The  development  is 
indeed  symphonic  in  form  rather  than  treatment,  contrapuntal  rather  than 
harmonic,  with  a  coda  which  uses  canon  and  stretto.  The  following  adagio 
is  melodic  throughout  and  simplicity  itself  by  comparison.  The  initial 
melody  is  introduced  by  the  strings  with  ornamental  figures  in  the  winds  over 
a  bass  which  ascends  chromatically  bar  by  bar.  The  final  presto  in  6/8 
time  looks  back  in  a  superficial  sense  to  the  classical  rondo.  The  texture  is 
transparent  by  comparison  to  the  first  movement.  The  movement  expands 
at  the  end  in  an  Andante  tranquillo  to  a  pianissimo  close. 


SYMPHONY  NO.   3   IN  E-FLAT,   "EROICA,"   Op.   55 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26.  1827. 

Composed  in  the  years  1802  -  1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  det 
Wien,  April  7,  1805. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  Erorca  Symphony  have  been  reminded, 
perhaps  too  often,  that  the  composer  once  destroyed  in  anger  a  dedication 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns  to  it  in  the  course  of 
succeeding  years,  seems  to  look  beyond  Napoleon,  as  if  it  really  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell  short  of  receiving  a  dedication. 
Sir  George  Grove  once  wrote:  "Though  the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of 
Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of  Beethoven  himself  —  but  that  is  the 
case  with  everything  he  wrote."  Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic 
of  the  present  point  of  view.  The  name  of  Napoleon  is  now  little  asso- 
ciated with  the  score,  except  in  the  form  of  an  often  repeated  anecdote. 

The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this  symphony,  and  which 
sounds  through  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no  place  to  a 
self-styled  "Emperor"  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all  Europe  into  vassalage, 
and  ready  to  crush  out  countless  lives  in  order  to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If  the 
Eroica  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's  attention,  which  it  probably  did  not, 
its  inward  nature  would  have  been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to 
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speak,  of  course,  of  musical  comprehension.  Its  suggestion  is  of  selfless 
heroes,  those  who  give  their  lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed 
peoples.  Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  Leonore  such  a  heroine.  The  motive 
that  gave  musical  birth  to  those  two  characters  also  animated  most  of 
Beethoven's  music,  varying  in  intensity,  but  never  in  kind.  It  grew  from  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  eruptively  revolutionary 
than  in  his  Ero/ca  Symphony.  Its  first  movement  came  from  all  that  was 
defiant  in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxication  of  artistic 
freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom  was  one  of  his  deepest  impulses,  and 
it  was  piqued  by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles.  Just  or  not,  the  resentment 
was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his  kinship  with  the  commoner,  and  his 
ardent  republicanism.  The  Ero/ca,  of  course,  is  no  political  document, 
except  in  the  degree  that  it  was  the  deep  and  inclusive  expression  of  the 
composer's  point  of  view  at  the  time.  And  there  was  much  on  his  heart. 
This  was  the  first  outspoken  declaration  of  independence  by  an  artist  who 
had  outgrown  the  mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  century  jusc 
ended.  But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion  of  will  power.  The  artist, 
first  confronted  with  the  downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered  by  an 
unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties.  There,  especially,  lie 
the  struggle,  the  domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  trumph  of  the  Ero/ca 
Symphony.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  intrepidity 
where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a  strength  which  exalts  and  purifies. 
The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality; 
death  had  no  place  in  Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which 
gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a 
life  assertion.  The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp 
of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  finales  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely 
incongruous  as  applied  to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody 
exploits.  Beethoven  may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator; 
he  was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread 
in  Napoleon's  wrake. 
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THREE  COLLEAGUES  OF  KOUSSEVITZKY 

THE  THREE  CONDUCTORS  of  this  week's  concerts  were  all  closely 
associated  with  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Charles  Munch,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  direction  of  this  Orchestra  in  1949,  has  chosen  a  retrospective 
program.  He  opens  it  with  a  personal  elegy,  and  presents  a  Symphony 
which,  like  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms,  Dr.  Koussevitzky  intro- 
duced as  a  commissioned  work  on  the  Orchestra's  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

Richard  Burgin  was  a  close  friend  and  colleague  as  Koussevitzky's 
concert-master  and  associate  conductor  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
careers  of  both  artists.  Leonard  Bernstein  was  both  friend  and  pupil. 
At  twenty-two  and  little  known,  he  entered  Koussevitzky's  class  in  con- 
ducting in  the  first  year  (1940)  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood,  and  continued  in  the  two  summers  following.  When  the  school 
was  resumed  after  the  war,  he  had  become  a  conductor  of  established 
reputation.  He  assisted  in  Koussevitzky's  conducting  class  from  1946, 
and  after  the  conductor's  death  headed  that  department  through  the 
season  of  1955-  Many  times  Koussevitzky  had  asked  him  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  as  guest  both  in  Boston  and  at  the  Festival  concerts;  also  to 
conduct  his  own  music  and  to  appear  as  piano  soloist.  Leonard  Bernstein 
often  speaks  of  having  found  him  an  inspiring  master.  He  will  always 
remember  with  affection  and  gratitude  the  friend  who  brought  him 
invaluable  early  experience  and  early  recognition. 
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OPEN  REHEARSALS 

The  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock  are  open  to  the 
public.  Admission:  $1.50  for  adults, 
$.50  for  children.  These  open  re- 
hearsals will  benefit  the  Orchestra's 
Pension   Fund. 

MUSIC  STORE 

Miniature  scores,  recordings,  books 
on  music,  postcards,  films,  etc.  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Store   near  the   main   gate. 
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Cigarettes  now  on  sale  at  refreshment  stand 


Benson  &  Hedges 


COLONEL  JOHN  ASHLEY  HOUSE  —  1735  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  home  architecture  of  the  early  18th  century  in 
America,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  complete  house  in  Berkshire  County.  —  Open  for 
guided  viewing,  June  1st  through  October  13,  Wednesday  through  Sunday,  inclusive, 
to  5  P.M.  Charge  $1.00,  children  under  16,  accompanied  by  adults  will  be  admitted 
free. 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

(Route  20,  5  miles  west  of  Pittsfield) 

in  Process  of  Restoration  by  Shaker  Community,  Inc. 
16  original,  unique  buildings  including  the  famous  round  stone  barn 

Open  Daily  Admission 

9:30  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Adults  $1.00,  Children  50  cents 

Refreshments  are  served  at  the  Tanglewood  Cafeteria 
before  concerts  and  at  intermission. 


Program  information  on  Request  at  the  Friend's  Office 
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Special  Event  At  Tanglewood 


Thursday,  August  17 

A  Gala  Evening 

Of  Performances  By  Students 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


ORDER  OF  EVENTS 

4:00     A  Program  of  One-act  Operas  in  the  Theatre 

6:00     Music  by  Tanglewood  Composers  in  the  Theatre 

7:00     Supper  Concert  by  the  Tanglewood  Choir  on  the  Main 
House  Porch 

8:30    Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  Concert  in  the  Shed: 

Conductors  —  Charles  Munch,  Eleazar  de  Cavalho  and  Aaron  Copland 

Dr.  Munch  will  conduct  Tchaikovsky's  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Mr.  de  Cavalho  will  conduct  Haydn's  Symphony  No.  99 

Mr.  Copland  will  conduct  concert  excerpts  from  his  Opera 
"The  Tender  Land,"  Chorus  and  Soloists  participating 


Admission  tickets  .  .  .  (All  seats  unreserved  except  boxes)     $2.50 

Box  seats     $5.00 
Grounds  open  for  admission  at  3:30  p.m. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

81st  Season,  1961-1962 

SUBSCRIPTION    CONCERTS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


24  Friday  Afternoons,  Sept.  29-April  27 

24  Saturday  Evenings,  Sept.  30-April  28 

10  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  3-April  24 

6  Sunday  Afternoons,  Oct.  8-March  25 

6  Monday  Evenings,  Nov.  6-April  23 


CAMBRIDGE 

SANDERS  THEATRE 


6  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  31-April  17 


NEW  YORK 

CARNEGIE  HALL 


5  Wednesday  Evenings,  Nov.  15-April  4 
5  Saturday  Afternoons,  Nov.  18-April  7 


BROOKLYN 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


5  Friday  Evenings,  Nov.  17-April  6 

(For  season  tickets  address:  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  30 

Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York) 


PROVIDENCE 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 


5  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  10-April  10 


Concerts    in:  Rochester,  Cincinnati,   Lexington,  Columbus,  Detroit,   Ann  Arbor  (2) 

Springfield,    Storrs,    New  Haven  (2),    Washington   (2),    Worcester,    Hartford  (2), 

Englewood,    New    London,    Baltimore,    New    Brunswick,    Princeton. 


SUMMER    CONCERTS 


ROSTOIVJ  SYMPHONY  HALL 

xjwoj.         ^     BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 


Concerts  through  May  and  June  Three  weeks  in  July 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

LENOX         Berkshire  Festival,  1962     —     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TANGLEWOOD 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
Eight  weeks  beginning  July  6 

To  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager  — 

I  should  like  to  receive  advance  announcements  of  programs  and  plans  for 

□  The  Berkshire  Festival,  1962 

□  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1962 

~]  The  series  in as  listed  above 


Please  complete  this  form  and 
leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it  in 
at  the  Tangle  wood  box  office,  or 
mail  it  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 


Name.  . 
Address 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 
Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

VIOLAS 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape" 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

CELLOS 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

BASSES 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 
Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

FLUTES 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyei 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

PICCOLO 

George  Madsen 

OBOES 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

ENGLISH  HORN 

Louis  Speyer 

CLARINETS 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Eb  Clarinet 

BASS  CLARINET 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

CONTRA  BASSOON 

Richard  Plaster 

HORNS 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

TRUMPETS 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

TROMBONES 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

TUBA 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

TIMPANI 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

PERCUSSION 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

HARPS 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

PIANO 
Bernard  Zighera 

LIBRARY 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


IMPORTE 
SWEATERS 

30  to  50% 
SAYINGS 

Cashmeres . . .  shetlands 
. . .  lambs  wool  imported 
from  Scotland,  England, 
Austria  and  Scandinavia 
...  all  priced  to  save 
you  30  to  50%  as  are 
the  better  suits,  dresses, 
coats  and  sportswear 
at  the  B  C  F 
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MON.  -  SAT.  9  to  5  P.M. 
OAK    ST.    off    LINCOLN 

PITTSFIELD 


PIANO  BY  BALDWIN 


at  the  request  of  . . . 

Arrau 

Berkowitz 

Bernstein 

Burgin 

Copland 

Fiedler 

Foss 

Goldovsky 

Henriot-Schweitzer 

Monteux 

Munch 

Ormandy 

Wild 

Zighera 


Baldwin  and  Baldwin-built  pianos  are  used 
exclusively  at  Tanglewood.  This  choice 
should  have  significant  meaning  for  you 
when  you  select  the  piano  for  your  lifetime. 
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ARRAU  HAS  RECORDED  THREE  BEETHOVEN 
CONCERTI  FOR  ANGEL 

No.  1  in  C  Major  (S)35723 

No.  3  in  C  Minor  (S)35724 

No.  5  in  E  Flat  Major  (S)35722 

with  The  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
Alceo  Galliera,  Conducting 
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BOSTON   SYM  PHONY   ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening 

AUGUST    18,    AT    8:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


Mendelssohn 


Octet  for  Strings,  in  E-flat  Major,  Op.  20 
I.    Allegro  moderato  ma  con  fuoco 
II.    Andante 

III.  Scherzo:    Allegro  leggierissimo 

IV.  Presto 


Debussy     .        .        *La  Mer  (The  Sea)  ,  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 
I.    De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  (From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea) 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues  (The  Play  of  the  Waves) 
III.    Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer  (Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea) 

INTERMISSION 


Beethoven 


Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  Major,  Op.  58 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II.    Andante  con  moto 
III.    Rondo  vivace 


Soloist 
CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

Mr.   Arrau  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


BALDWIN"   PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR   RECORDS 


he  new  Cadillac  is  so  practical  to  own 


and  so  economical  to  operate  that  it  is  acknowledged 
motor dom's  wisest  investment. 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  CADILLAC  DEALER 


Program  Notes 


OCTET  FOR  STRINGS,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  20 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Bom  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847. 


Mendelssohn  composed  his  String  Octet  in  1825.  He  made  an  orchestration  of  the 
Scherzo  for  London  in  1829,  when  he  conducted  his  "First"  Symphony  in  C  minor  there 
and  inserted  this  in  place  of  the  existing  third  movement. 

A  prefatory  note  by  the  composer  on  the  score  of  the  Octet  indicates 
the  suitability  of  this  music  for  larger  forces:  "This  Octet  must  be  played 
by  all  instruments  in  symphonic  style.  Pianos  and  fortes  must  be  strictly 
observed  and  more  sharply  emphasized  than  is  usual  in  pieces  of  this 
character." 

The  Octet  is  described  by  Wilhelm  Altmann  in  Cobbett's  Cyclopedic 
Survey  of  Chamber  Music:  "This  work  in  no  way  suggests  the  hand  of  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  but  rather  that  of  a  grown  man,  whose  romantic  and  often 
original  ideas  are  set  down  in  beautiful,  perfectly  finished  form.  Octets 
for  wind  instruments  had  of  course  been  popular  ever  since  Haydn's  day; 
and    Spohr   had   already   experimented   with   double  quartets   in  which  the 
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GARY  GRAFFMAN 
EUGENE  ISTOMIN 
BYRON  JANIS 
SEYMOUR  LIPKIN 
MENAHEM  PRESSLER 

appearing  tin's  season 
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Festiva'  play  only 
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IN     MASSACHUSETTS     AND     NEW     HAMPSHIRE 
NEW    STEINWAY    PIANOS    ARE    SOLD    ONLY    BY 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON     •    ALSO  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 
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second  played  the  part  of  an  accompanying  rather  than  a  competitive  group. 
But  this  octet  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  remains  a  model  of  the  type,  even 
though  it  has  not  had  many  successors;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  get  together 
in  private  eight  string-players.  Each  of  the  eight  instruments  has  justice 
done  to  it,  although  the  seconds  are  not  brought  much  into  prominence  and 
the  first  violin  part  has  the  bravura  of  a  concerto,  the  leader  often  having 
his  work  cut  out  to  hold  his  own  against  the  weight  of  tone  in  the  other 
seven.  The  sea  of  sound  that  rages  through  this  octet  is  very  powerful, 
achieving,  indeed,  quite  an  orchestral  tone  at  times,  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  delicate  soft  passages.  The  extraordinary  freshness  of  invention  is  a  never- 
failing  delight,  and  never  is  the  wealth  of  melody  obscured  by  the  ornamen- 
tation, of  which  free  use  is  made.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a 
vigorous  theme  which  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  and  syncopations.  This 
is  followed  by  a  fanfare-like  subject,  after  which  a  semiquaver  figure  —  at 
first  soft  and  mysterious  but  afterwards  used  repeatedly  at  full  strength  and 
greatly  extended  —  leads  into  the  dreamy  second  subject.  The  development 
section  shows  great  mastery  of  form.  The  recapitulation  contains  many  a 
subtle  variant,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  brilliant  coda.  The  richly 
ornamented  andante  is  at  first  tinged  with  melancholy;  the  general  tone  of 
the  middle  section  is,  however,  too  lively  for  the  movement  to  present  as 
a  whole  a  sufficiently  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  which  is  defi- 
nitely of  a  cheerful  character;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  sounds  particu- 
larly effective.  But  the  gem  of  the  piece  is  the  phantom  scherzo,  which  is 
played  staccato  and  pianissimo  throughout,  and  is  said  to  have  been  inspired 
by  a  passage  in  Walpurgis-Nacbt  of  Goethe's  Faust.  It  was  arranged  later 
for  orchestra  by  the  composer.  It  is  a  forerunner  of  his  music  to  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  and  purely  as  a  sound-picture  is  marvellous.      (The  middle 


Enjoy  the  Boston  Symphony  every 
week  throughout  the  year.  Tangle- 
wood  in  the  summer ...  the  full  winter 
season  . . .  and  the  "Pops"  in  the 
spring . . .  every  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:05  on  America's  Num-  U/f)  Y  D 
berOneGood  MusicSta-  ",  JaflSH 
tion  and  its  affiliates.     ThemwYoTnml 

THE  QXR  NETWORK 

fine  music  FM  stations  w  leading  cities  of  the  Northeast 


part,  which  also  serves  as  coda,  has  much  affinity  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  scherzo  in  the  string  quartet,  Op.  13.)  The  working-out  of 
the  themes  is  also  most  cleverly  managed  in  this  scherzo.  A  fugue  with 
a  magnificent  subject  forms  the  opening  of  the  finale,  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  introduced  on  the  low  notes  of  the  cello  and  the  second  viola, 
it  does  not  always  sound  satisfactory  and  is  often  too  orchestral  in  effect. 
The  scherzo  is  repeated  here  in  its  original  key,  and  the  movement  closes  with 
a  very  effective  and  melodious  coda." 


'THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  in  Paris,  March  25,   1918. 


It  was  in  the  years  1903  -  05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."     The  first  perform- 
ance was  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15.  1905. 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  frequently 
visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my 
old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful."  He  often  recalled 
his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood 


MUSIC    AT    BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 

•  Scholarship  Awards  to  outstanding  high  school  seniors  — 
one  to  four  years  full  tuition. 

•  Freshman  Applications  now  being  processed  for  1962- 
1963  admission.  Auditions  held  monthly. 

•  Graduate  Assistantships  and  Doctoral  Fellowships  up  to 
$1800  per  year. 

•  For  complete  information  write 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Boston  University 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
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days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore 
while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer."  His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in 
1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the 
report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself 
fascinated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When 
he  went  to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  com- 
pletion of  "La  Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may  not 
know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite  by 
chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  always  retained  a 
passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean  does  not 
exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my  seascapes  might  be  studio 
landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they 
are  worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his  culti- 
vation of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality 
to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  symmetry  of  Hokusais 
"The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the 
cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him  to  purchases 
which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano 
piece,  "Poissons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his 
possession. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer"  to 
minute  analysis.     The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the  recur- 
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"DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE" 


Charles  Munch,  eloquent  champion  of  Ravel,  brings  us  in  this 
brand-new  recording  a  full  flowering  of  the  entire  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  score.  This  intense  performance  of  Ravel's  most  colorful 
work,  recorded  in  acoustically  perfect  Symphony  Hall,  discloses  a 
wealth  of  unexpected  sensuous  beauty.  Advance  copies  are  availa- 
ble right  now  in  Tanglewood,  in  Living  Stereo  or  Monaural  Hi-Fi. 
Don't  miss  it !  The  World's  (j^ 
Greatest  Artists  Are  On 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


rence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after  the  intro- 
ductory measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn.  A  theme  for 
brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  final 
peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it  induced  from  the  pen 
of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative  word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music  such 
things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and  surges  and 
far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the  spiritual  mystic. 
It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters  that  he  is  telling  us, 
but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams,  a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing 
of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of  fantastic  colors  and  incalculable 
winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and 
presences  that  are  at  times  sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived 
as  in  a  trance,  vaguely  yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its 
shifting  and  lucent  surfaces,  which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks. 
But  it  is  a  sea  that  is  shut  way  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose 
murmurs  or  imperious  command  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay 

heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls  and 
terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are,  after  all, 
identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds  and  tossing 
spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  uncharted  and  haunted 
and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic  casements  of  the  dreaming 
mind." 
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with  a 

PoiTiHG  Shed 

where  you  may  choose  from  a  classic 
northern  Italian  menu  /  pasticcio  di 
lasagne  verde  alia  bolognese  /  involtini 
al  Fiorentino  con  gnocchi  alia  Romano  / 
Satimbocca  /  20  ounce  sirloin  steak  / 
home  made  rum  cake  /  .  .  .  each 
evening  from  6  until  1  a.m. 
and  listen  to  folk  music  /  brownie 
mcghee  and  sonny  terry  /  the  journey- 
men three  /  grandison  singers  /  John 
lee  hooker  /  each  evening  except  sunday 
and    monday    from   9    until    1:00. 

and  a 

MujiC  BiVRtf  too! 

louis  armstrong,  count  basie,  duke  elling- 
ton,  limelighters,  sarah  vaughn,  cannon- 
ball  adderly,  brubeck,  carlos  montoya, 
dizzy  gillispie,  george  shearing,  pete 
seeger,    mjq,    brothers    four    .... 

write  for  schedule 
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ENTR'ACTE 

THE  IMPRESSIONISTS  AND  DEBUSSY 

Impressionism  is  a  loose  word,  a  fortuitous  word,  no  proper  definition 
of  the  tendency  which,  beginning  in  France,  has  permeated  all  painting. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  for  applying  it  to  Debussy  is  that  he  lived  in 
the  same  Paris  with  Pissarro  and  Monet  and  their  fellows,  and  that  all 
artists  in  Paris  at  that  approximate  time  were  moved  by  a  similar  impulse 
to  break  away  from  the  restrictions  of  traditional  form  and  look  for  vitality 
in  their  present  experience.  Romantic  sentiment  no  longer  applied  —  its 
emotion  had  become  a  formula.  The  new  realism  carried  Zola  into  the  poor 
quarters  of  Paris,  led  Monet  to  portray  everyday  people  having  a  picnic  on 
the  grass  rather  than  the  studied  postures  of  heroic  groups  such  as  the  faultless 
allegorical  figures  of  Delacroix.  This  sweeping  inundation  of  the  arts  by 
"here  and  now"  subjects  did  not  directly  concern  music  at  all.  But  the 
impulse  was  basically  the  same.  While  narrative  and  pictorial  artists  disen- 
gaged themselves  from  past  subjects  and  past  ways,  Debussy  disengaged 
himself  just  as  eagerly  from  past  musical  forms  and  built  his  personal  style 
with  at  least  as  much  courage  and  inner  assurance  as  the  impressionists  who 
eliminated  graphic  outline  and  played  freshly  and  freely  with  color. 

As  usually  happens  in  history,  the  new  movement  first  announced  itself 
in  literature,  next  in  the  graphic  arts  and  last  in  music.  Rousseau's  "return 
to  nature"   was  tardily  reflected  in  painting.     Landscapes  remained  indoors 
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Severe  critic,  Gary  Graffman.  After 
recording  take  #3,  he's  apt  to  say, 
"Let's  do  it  once  more."  And  once 
more,  and  once  more.  The  result  is 
perfection  for  which  Graffman  has 
been  known  since  his  first  concert 
at  age  7.  Here,  two  Graffman  "yes" 
sessions,  in  Stereo  and  Monaural. 


Chopin  CONCERTO  No.  1 
Mendelssohn  CAPRICC10  BRILLANT' 

GRAFFMAN /MUNCH 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


WSBMm  I  3j  living  \  stereo  fc 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening 

AUGUST    19,   AT    8  :30 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 

Stravinsky     ....       Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Petrouchka" 

Russian  Dance  —  Chez  Petrouchka  —  Grand  Carnival  — 
Nurses'   Dance  —  The  Bear  and  the  Peasant  Playing  a 
Hand  Organ  —  The  Merchant  and  the  Gypsies  —  The 
Dance  of  the  Coachman  and  Grooms  —  The  Masqueraders 
Piano  Solo:  BERNARD  ZIGHERA 


Rachmaninoff 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  Op.  18 

I.    Moderato 

II.    Adagio  sostenuto 

III.    Allegro  scherzando 

Soloist 
GARY  GRAFFMAN 


INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky  .  *  Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:   Adagio  lamentoso 

Mr.  Graffman  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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until  the  impressionists  carried  their  easels  to  Argenteuil  or  Fontainebleau 
Forest  and  captured  sunlight  on  canvas.  The  spectrum  was  brought  into 
play,  and  dominated  all.  Debussy  made  his  presence  felt  long  after  the 
impressionist  movement  had  declared  itself.  The  first  Salon  des  refuses 
took  place  in  1863,  when  he  was  one  year  old.  At  the  time  of  his  maturity 
they  had  become  a  larger  and  more  entrenched  group.  Debussy  never  closely 
associated  with  the  impressionists,  although  as  a  collector  of  beautiful  objects 
of  art,  Japanese  art  in  particular,  he  might  well  have  been  expected  to  link 
his  efforts  with  theirs.  On  the  contrary,  he  repudiated  the  label.  The  poets 
he  cultivated,  as  any  composer  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  text  is  sure  to  do. 

Like  the  painters,  he  rejoiced  in  color  (if  instrumental  timbres  can 
properly  be  called  color)  ;  he  discarded  the  full-phrased  melody,  and  such 
procedures  as  symphonic  development,  the  usual  chord  successions,  cadences 
—  the  various  forms  which  had  become  imbedded  in  custom.  He  altered 
the  scale  and  from  it  built  his  own  chromatic  harmonies.  Here  is  a  parallel 
if  instrumental  color  can  be  allied  with  pigment,  musical  structure  with 
draughtsmanship.  A  definition  of  impressionism  which  draws  painting  and 
music  together  has  been  well  stated  by  DeWitt  H.  Parker:  "Art  is  expression, 
not  of  mere  things  or  ideas,  but  of  concrete  experience,  with  its  values,  and 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  experience  held  in  a  delightful,  highly  organized 
sensuous  medium,   and  objectified  there  for  communication  and  reflection." 

If  Jar  dins  sous  la  pluie  is  placed  beside  one  of  Monet's  lily  pond  land- 
scapes, it  is  at  once  apparent  that  both  works  of  art  sprang  from  a  similar 
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place  and  time  —  France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Both  are  sheer,  lumi- 
nous color,  delightfully  amorphous,  untrammelled  by  any  academic  rules 
of  form  whatever,  yet  somehow  beautifully  ordered.  They  have  no  deeper 
purpose  than  this  delight.  Beneath  the  surface  similarity  the  dissimilarities 
are  more  striking.  The  one  pretends  to  be  a  landscape  but  is  not  one  at  all. 
The  other  betrays  a  lifelong  general  effort  of  painters  to  evade  graphic  visual 
representation.  It  has  a  landscape,  one  in  this  case  actually  laid  out  by  the 
artist,  but  some  of  his  colleagues  were  more  independent  —  Cezanne,  Braque. 
Matisse,  really  struggled  to  free  themselves  from  literal  depiction,  to  escape 
what  has  been  called  "the  tyranny  of  representational  tradition."  The  artist 
rejects  what  his  eye  sees  that  he  may  create  forms  intimately  his  own  rather 
than  make  a  mere  quasi-photographic  copy  of  what  is  before  him.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  development  of  painting  in  France  has  been  a 
battle  through  many  years,  from  Courbet  to  Picasso,  a  record  of  brave 
persistence  in  the  face  of  stubborn  conservative  opposition.  There  was  the 
effort  to  escape  from  subjection  to  the  stylized  groupings  of  Delacroix,  the 
slick  detail  of  Ingres,  the  sentimentality  of  Millet  and  the  Barbizon  school. 
The  reaction  against  these  rooted  trends  was  sometimes  too  violent  and 
produced  distortion.  It  also  liberated  fresh  energy,  as  the  best  of  the 
painters  were  able  to  experiment  with  composition,  with  flat  dimension, 
with  multi-angle,  with  brush  technique,  with  the  choice  and  application 
of  color  quite  freely  according  to  their  own  inner  prompting.  The  logical 
and  ultimate  result  of  all  this  has  been  a  complete  separation,  an  "abstraction" 
of  the  artist  from  any  model  at  all  —  he  is  left  alone  in  his  bare  studio 
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with  his  palette  and  his  canvas.  In  lieu  of  a  subject  he  must  invoke  his 
"intuition,"  whatever  that  might  be,  wondering  perhaps  what  will  come 
forth.  If  this  is  the  logical  goal  of  a  century  of  effort,  it  has  also  proved 
an  often  barren  one  so  far  as  the  pictorial  arts  are  concerned. 

The  exploring  painter  has  thus  reached  a  point  which  at  once  calls 
to  mind  a  similar  case  —  the  composer  at  his  desk  with  nothing  more  at 
his  disposal  than  pen,  ink  and  the  ruled  page.  He  has  no  scene  to  prompt 
him,  no  bowl  of  fruit.  For  a  model,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  he  must  look  to 
note  patterns  which  other  composers  have  through  the  years  built  into  custom, 
and  the  more  he  depends  on  these  the  less  original,  the  less  important  is 
what  goes  down  on  the  blank  staves.  Thus,  a  wholly  abstract  art,  which  is 
the  end  of  the  road  so  far  as  the  painter  is  concerned,  is  for  the  composer 
the  actual  point  of  departure.  One  recalls  Walter  Pater:  "All  art  constantly 
aspires  toward  the  condition  of  music." 

Debussy,  turning  his  back  on  the  past  more  completely  than  any  other 
composer  in  history,  was  to  a  vastly  greater  degree  thrown  upon  his 
personal,  inner  resources.  Unlike  the  impressionist  painters,  who  bolstered 
each  other  against  hostile  opinion  and  readily  took  hints  from  each  other  in 
the  way  of  color  juxtaposition,  "comma"  strokes,  pointillism,  impasto,  etc., 
Debussy  worked  out  his  basic  system  and  his  instrumental  palette  quite  by 
himself.  He  was  the  loneliest  of  artists  as  he  pursued  his  single  path. 
Friends  he  had,  and  eventually  imitators,  but  no  true  pupils.  He  copied  no 
one.  He  no  more  than  cut  his  teeth  on  the  then  current  idiom  of  Massenet. 
Wagner   and   Strauss  were  anti-pathetic   to   this   reticent  composer,   and  if 
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his  harmonies  took  on  an  occasional  Wagnerian  blush,  it  was  because  Wagner- 
ian chromaticism  just  then  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  could  not  be 
escaped. 

As  a  self-made,  pioneering  artist,  Debussy  had  no  counterpart  in  his 
day,  unless  it  was  Cezanne.  Cezanne  had  the  same  sort  of  independence,  the 
persistence  and  tireless  effort  which  instead  of  falling  into  some  facile  prec- 
edent would  spend  weeks  over  the  treatment  of  light  on  a  shirtfront,  as 
Debussy  would  spend  as  much  time  over  a  single  harmonic  progression. 
Such  are  the  rare,  the  truly  "intuitive"  artists. 

In  his  atelier,  Debussy  was  unlike  the  impressionists  who  worked  rapidly 
to  catch  the  immediate  sheen  of  light,  with  a  corresponding  surface  result. 
Ravel  was  perhaps  more  like  the  impressionists  than  Debussy  was,  for 
although  he  was  a  painstaking  worker,  the  skill  of  a  faultlessly  colored 
surface  was  his  principal  aim.  The  color  is  clear  and  neat  and  while  the 
underlying  form  skilfully  supports  it.  Ravel  borrowed  something  from 
Debussy  to  these  ends  while  forging  his  own  style.  There  is  surface  in 
Debussy,  but  also  something  more.  The  composer  of  La  Mer  had  grandeur ; 
of  Pel  leas,  universal  penetration.  As  a  lone  worker,  an  uncompromising 
innovator,  he  stands  apart  in  his  own  way  from  all  artists,  in  any  medium. 

J.N.B. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  NO.  4, 

IN   G  MAJOR,    Op.    58 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827. 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a  public 
concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  composer  as  soloist. 

Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year  1806; 
just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely  established.  It 
was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in  the  house  of  his  patron 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807.  Other  works  heard  at  these  two 
gatherings,  and  likewise  announced  as  "new,"  were  the  Fourth  Symphony 
and  the  Coriolanus  Overture.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  Concerto 
was  at  that  famous  "Academy"  on  December  22,  1808  —  the  semi-fiasco  at 
which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia  were  all 
heard  for  the  first  time.  Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto 
and  Fantasia,  Seyfried  conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night  for  the 
benefit  of  "Widows  and  Orphans,"  the  new  concerto  was  scheduled  to  be 
performed  by  Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn  the  work, 
Ries  asked  the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C  minor. 
"Beethoven  in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough  to  accept 
the   offer;    but   as   he   could   not  prepare   the   concerto  in   time,   he   begged 
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Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done,  for  permission 
to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  acquiesce.  Whether  the 
fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the  player's,  says  Ries,  the  concerto 
made  no  effect.     Beethoven  was  very  angry." 

Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  "It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  ('No.  3)  and  the  more 
imposing  E-flat  ('No.  5')  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendelssohn,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many  another  fine  composition 
which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain  in  the  shade.  Schumann  preserved 
the  following  little  memorandum  of  the  performance,  which  took  place  on 
November  3,  1836: 

'  'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure  from 
it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without  moving  a 
muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least  noise!'  ' 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroider)-  of  delicate 
figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  precedent)  with  a 
five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,   and   then  yields   place  to  the  orchestra, 
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which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  introducing  it  softly  in  the 
strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo  and  orchestra  blended, 
brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes,  each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  concertos, 
contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words  cannot 
convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and  the  piano. 
The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves,  forte  and  staccato: 
it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano  answers  with  a  melody  of 
indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing  voices  continue  their  alternate 
phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the  piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the 
austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually  mollified,  until  it  capitulates  altogether, 
subsiding  into  a  breathless  pianissimo.  One  is  reminded  of  the  similar 
opposition  and  capitulation  in  the  Overture  to  Coriolanus.  The  last  whisper- 
ing suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is  gently  swept  away  as  the  vivace  theme 
of  the  rondo  (further  brightened  by  the  restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is 
delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings,  with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in 
the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a  more  usual  course  to  a  lively  and  sparkling 
conclusion,  light  in  mood,  with  memorable  pianissimo  episodes. 


Suite  from  "PETROUCHKA" 
Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  in  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882. 


The  ballet  "Petrouchka:  Scenes  burlesque  en  4  Tableaux,"  scenario  by  Igoi 
Stravinsky  and  Alexander  Benois,  was  first  produced  at  the  Chalet,  in  Paris,  June  13, 
1911,  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev. 

Stravinsky  in  1911,  still  a  recent  "find"  of  Diaghilev,  having  brought 
upon  himself  the  world's  attention  by  the  production  in  the  previous  spring 
of  his  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu/'  soon  became  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  a  primitive 
ballet  in  which  a  young  girl  would  dance  herself  to  death  as  a  sacrificial  pagan 
rite.  Diaghilev  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  visited  the  young  composer 
at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva  to  see  how  t(Le  Sucre  du  Print  emps"  was  pro- 
gressing. Instead,  he  found  Stravinsky  deep  in  a  new  idea,  a  Konzertstiick 
for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  in  which  the  solo  part  would  suggest  "a  puppet 
suddenly    endowed    with    life,    exasperating   the   patience    of   the   orchestra 
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Dinner  and  Theatre  .  .  .  Atop  the  Berkshires 

ON   WILLIAMS  COLLEGE  CAMPUS  IN  HISTORIC  WILLIAMSTOWN 
ONLY  28  MILES  FROM  TANGLEWOOD 
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for  Gourmet  Food 

A  Treadway  Inn 
Completely  refurbished 
Same  charm  and  atmosphere 
Cocktails  on  terrace  overlooking 
gardens  and  mountains 
Dinner  served  'til  9:00  P.M. 
George  Flynn  at  piano  nightly 
Dance  combo  every  Sat.  night 
Also  ideal  for  Luncheon  (12-2:30) 
and  visit  to  fabulous  Sterling 
and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute 


for  Fine  Entertainment 


July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Tues. 
Mat. 


7  -  15  OTHELLO 
18  -  22  FIVE  FINGER   EXERCISE 
25  -  29  ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME 

1  -     5  J.   B. 

8  -   12  Comedy  —  to   be   announced 
Aug.   15  -  19  TOYS   IN  THE  ATTIC 

Aug.   22  -  26  A  New  York  Bound    Musical 
(premiere) 
29  -  Sept.   2  —  to  be  announced 
Thru  Sat.  evening  —  8:40  P.M. 
—  Thurs.  —  2:40  P.M. 
Box  468  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Tel.:   GLenview  8-4146 


FOR   BOTH   THEATRE    AND   DINNER    RESERVATIONS 

Call  the   Williams  Inn  —  GLenview  8-4111 

Inn  and  Theatre  both  air-conditioned 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon 

AUGUST    2  0,    AT    2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 

Berlioz    .        .        *  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Dramatic  Symphony,  Op.  17 

Introduction :    Combats  —  Tumult  —  Intervention  of  the  Prince 

Prologue   (Choral  Recitative  with  Contralto  Solo) 

Strophes  (Contralto  and  Chorus) 

Recitative  and  Scherzetto  (Tenor  and  Chorus) 

Romeo  Alone  —  Melancholy  —  Concert  and  Ball  — 
Festivity  at  the  Capulets 

Calm  Night  (with  Chorus)  — The  Capulets'  Garden  Silent 
and  Deserted  —  Love  Scene 

Scherzo:    Queen  Mab,  or  the  Fairy  of  Dreams 
INTERMISSION 

Juliet's  Funeral  Procession  (with  Chorus) 

Romeo  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets:    Invocation  —  Juliet's 

Awakening  —  Delirium  of  Joy  —  Despair  —  Pangs  of  Death 

Finale:    Cemetery  Throng  —  Brawl  of  the  Capulets  and 
Montagues 

Recitative  and  Aria  of  Friar  Laurence  —  Oath  of 
Reconciliation 


FLORENCE  KOFLEFF 

Contralto 


Soloists 

JOHN  McCOLLUM 

Tenor 


DONALD  GRAMM 
Baritone 


FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross.  Alfred  Nash  Pattersox. 

and  Willis  Beckett 


BALDWIN   PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORD: 


with  diabolical  cascades  of  arpeggios."  The  orchestra  would  retaliate 
with  "menacing  trumpet  blasts.  The  outcome  is  a  terrific  noise  which  reaches 
its  climax  and  ends  in  the  sorrowful  and  querulous  collapse  of  the  poor 
puppet." 

In  these  words,  Stravinsky  describes  in  his  autobiography  the  inception 
of  what  was  to  be  his  second  ballet,  pushing  all  thoughts  of  "Le  Sacre  du 
Vrintemps"  for  the  time  being  into  the  background.  "Having  finished  this 
bizarre  piece,  I  struggled  for  hours  while  walking  beside  Lake  Geneva  to 
find  a  title  which  would  express  in  a  word  the  character  of  my  music  and, 
consequently,  the  personality  of  this  creature."  These  were  the  musical  plans 
which  Diaghilev  found  Stravinsky  working  upon.  "He  was  much  astonished 
when,  instead  of  sketches  of  the  'Sacre,'  I  played  him  the  piece  I  had  just 
composed  and  which  later  became  the  second  scene  of  'Petrouchka.'  He  was 
so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  would  not  leave  it  alone  and  began  persuad- 
ing me  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  puppet's  sufferings  and  make  it  into  a 
whole  ballet.  While  he  remained  in  Switzerland  we  worked  out  together  the 
general  lines  of  the  subject  and  the  plot  in  accordance  with  ideas  which  I 
suggested.  We  settled  the  scene  of  action:  the  fair,  with  its  crowd,  its 
booths,  the  little  traditional  theatre,  the  character  of  the  magician,  with  all 
his  tricks;  and  the  coming  to  life  of  the  dolls  —  Petrouchka,  his  rival,  and 
the  dancer  —  and  their  love  tragedy,  which  ends  with  Petrouchka' s  death." 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ballet: 
"The  action  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Admiralty  Square 
during  Carnival  week,  about  1830.  Amid  the  popular  merry-making  an  old 
Showman  of  Oriental  mien  presents  before  the  public  of  the  fair  three 
animated  puppets:  Petrouchka,  the  Ballerina,  and  the  Moor,  who  perform 
a  lively  dance.  The  Showman's  magic  has  imbued  them  with  human  feelings 
and  emotions.  Of  the  three,  Petrouchka  is  the  most  nearly  human,  and  there- 
fore the  most  sensitive.  He  is  conscious  of  his  grotesque  exterior,  and  bitterly 
resentful  of  the  showman's  cruelty.  He  is  romantically  enamoured  of  the 
Ballerina,  but  she  is  only  repelled  by  his  uncouth  appearance.  Compared 
with  Petrouchka  the  Moor  is  brutal  'and  stupid,  but  he  is  sumptuously 
attired  and  therefore  more  attractive  to  the  Ballerina,  who  captivates  him. 
Petrouchka  intrudes  upon  their  love  scene,  but  is  ignominiously  thrown  out. 
Meanwhile,  the  fun  of  the  fair,  which  has  suffered  no  interruption,  has 
reached  its  height.     A  roistering  merchant,  accompanied  by  two  gypsy  girls, 


PLAYHOUSE  GALLERY 

Sharon  Creative  Arts  Foundation 
SHARON,    CONN. 

From  August  8  through  August  21 

there  will  be  a  one-man  exhibition  of  the 
sculpture  of  Doris  Caesar. 

In  the  Upstairs  Gallery  will  be  an  exhibi- 
tion  of  three   painters:   Robert  Vickery, 
Isabel  Bishop  and  Sivard. 


Gallery    hours:    2-5    p.m.;    7:30-9:30    p.m. 
Closed  Sunday  Evening  and  all  day  Monday 
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throws  bank-notes  to  the  crowd.  There  are  dances  of  Coachmen  and  of 
Nursemaids.  A  performing  bear  traverses  the  scene  with  his  trainer  in 
attendance.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commotion  in  the  Showman's  booth,  from 
which  Petrouchka  emerges,  fleeing  for  his  life  with  the  Moor  in  pursuit. 
He  is  overtaken  and  struck  down,  and  he  dies  in  the  snow  among  the  merry- 
makers who,  mystified,  call  upon  the  police  to  fetch  the  Showman.  He 
comes  and  easily  convinces  everyone  that  Petrouchka  is  but  a  puppet,  a  thing 
of  wood  and  saw-dust.  The  crowd  disperses,  but  the  Showman  is  terrified 
to  see,  above  his  booth,  the  ghost  of  Petrouchka,  threatening  him  and  jeering 
at  his  dupes. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian  Petrouchka,  for  all  his  grotesque 
trappings,  remains,  like  Pierrot,  an  essentially  tragic  figure  —  the  more  tragic 
that  he  is  fated  to  endure  his  troubles  without  the  solace  of  sympathy.  The 
discomfiture  of  Petrouchka  in  his  courting  of  the  Ballerina  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  the  gentle,  romantic-minded  Pierrot  at  the  hands 
of  the  realistic,  worldly  minded  Columbine,  who  prefers  the  cynical  Harlequin. 
In  fact  Petrouchka  adds  yet  another  chapter  to  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte, 
that  fertile  and  glorious  tradition  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  know 
only  through  its  dregs,  the  seaside  Pierrot,  and  the  harlequinade  that  until 
recently  followed  the  Christmas  pantomime,  though  in  recent  years  the  pathos 
of  Pierrot  has  been  recaptured  elsewhere  by  Charlie  Chaplin." 


CONCERTO  NO.  2,  IN  C  MINOR  FOR  PIANOFORTE 
WITH  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  IS 

Sergei  Vassilievitch  Rachmaninoff 

Born  in  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  died  in 
Beverly  Hills,  California,  March  28,  1943. 


Composed  in  the  year  1900,  Rachmaninoff's  Second  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  was 
first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow  on  October  27,  1901,  the 
composer  as  soloist.  (There  had  been  a  performance  of  the  last  two  movements  at  a 
benefit  concert  December  2,  1900.) 

It  was  his  Second  Concerto  which  contributed  more  than  any  other  piece 
to  the  early  popularity  of  Rachmaninoff.  The  curious  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote  it  have  been  disclosed  in  his  memoirs.*     For  two  years 

*  "Rachmaninoff's  Recollections,"  Told  to  Oskar  von  Riesemann. 
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AIR  CONDITIONED 


I 


LITTLE 
CINEMA 


BERKSHIRE   MUSEUM 
PITTSFIELD 

13  th  Season 
Finest  Foreign  and 
American  Films 
Distinctive  Short 
Subjects 
MON.  ■  THURS.  8:15  P.M. 
FRI.,  SAT.,  SUN.  Continuous  from  7:00  P.M. 
WED.   MATINEE  2:30  P.M. 


Rachmaninoff  suffered  from  a  "mental  depression,"  connected  with  certain 
contretemps  in  his  career  as  composer  and  conductor  in  Moscow.  His  friends, 
alarmed  at  his  state  of  apathy,  tried  various  means  of  rousing  him.  A 
visit  to  Tolstoy  at  Yasnaya  Polyana  was  ineffective,  but  treatment  under  Dr. 
Nicolay  Dahl,  a  radical  in  his  profession,  and  a  pioneer  of  auto-suggestion, 
had  very  decided  results.  "My  relations  had  told  Dr.  Dahl,"  wrote  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff,  "that  he  must  at  all  costs  cure  me  of  my  apathetic  condition 
and  achieve  such  results  that  I  would  again  begin  to  compose.  Dahl  had 
asked  what  manner  of  composition  they  desired  and  had  received  the  answer, 
'A  Concerto  for  pianoforte,'  for  this  I  had  promised  to  the  people  in  London 
and  had  given  it  up  in  despair.  Consequently  I  heard  the  same  hypnotic 
formula  repeated  day  after  day  while  I  lay  half  asleep  in  an  armchair  in 
Dahl's  study.  'You  will  begin  to  write  your  Concerto.  .  .  .  You  will  work 
with  great  facility.  .  .  .  The  Concerto  will  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  .  .  . ' 
It  was  always  the  same,  without  interruption.  Although  it  may  sound  incred- 
ible, this  cure  really  helped  me.  Already  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I 
began  again  to  compose.  The  material  grew  in  bulk,  and  new  musical  ideas 
began  to  stir  within  me  —  far  more  than  I  needed  for  my  Concerto.  By 
the  autumn  I  had  finished  two  movements  of  the  Concerto.  The  two  move- 
ments of  the  Concerto  (Op.  18)  I  played  during  the  same  autumn  at  a 
charity  concert  directed  by  Siloti.  The  two  movements  of  my  Concerto  had 
a  gratifying  success.  This  buoyed  up  my  self-confidence  so  much  that  I  began 
to  compose  again  with  great  keenness.  By  the  spring  I  had  already  finished 
the  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  and  the  Suite  for  two  pianofortes. 

"I  felt  that  Dr.  Dahl's  treatment  had  strengthened  my  nervous  system 
co  a  miraculous  degree.  Out  of  gratitude  I  dedicated  my  second  Concerto 
to  him.  As  the  piece  had  had  a  great  success  in  Moscow,  everyone  began 
to  wonder  what  possible  connection  it  could  have  with  Dr.  Dahl.  The  truth, 
however,  was  known  only  to  Dahl,  the  Satins,  and  myself." 
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The   Studio  -  Museum  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 
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Visit  Famous  ... 
SHAKER    VILLAGE 

Free  Guided  Tours.  Fascinating  original  his- 
toric Shaker  Village.  See  re-creation  of  early- 
American  handicrafts.  Ancient  Shaker  looms 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  rrPATHETIQUE."  Op.  74 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893. 


Completed    in    1893,    Tchaikovsky's    Sixth    Symphony    was   first    performed    at   St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles,  as  if 
music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a  structure  of 
the  artist's  fantasy.  The  symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by  the  character  of 
the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his 
letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as 
found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones 
to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened 
to  become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort 
to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression. 
The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed 
every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  the  symphony)  may  well  have 
attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of 
his  time  certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled 
in  the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin 
actually  moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music. 
But  Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears  —  as  did 
his  admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing  the 
[sixth]  symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his  nephew, 
"I  frequently  shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  e'Pathetique" 
must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  composer. 
But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artists'  emotional  nature,  conditioned 
by  his  experience,  is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process 
too  deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the 
artist  himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination, 
sometimes  tried  to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his 
music,  but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high- 
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sounding  but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself 
of  "insincerity";  perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his 
own  vague  understanding.  Only  his  music  was  "sincere"  —  that  is,  when 
he  was  at  his  best  and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  "Pathetique."  He  wrote 
to  Davidoff,  to  whom  he  was  to  dedicate  the  symphony,  "I  certainly  regard 
it  as  quite  the  best  —  and  especially  the  most  sincere  —  of  'all  my  works.  I 
love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a 
case  where  the  artist  can  express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot ;  more  clearly 
even  than  he  consciously  knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened  to 
without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  movement 
and  the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony,  are  very  similar 
in  plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare  and  desolate  theme  and 
another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  nevertheless  calm  and  assuaging.  Each 
theme  is  developed  independently  in  separate  alternating  sections,  each  work- 
ing up  into  an  agitated  form.  But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final 
answer.    Each  movement  ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 


"ROMEO  AND  JULIET,"  Dramatic  Symphony,  Op.  17 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote  St.  Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869. 


"Romeo  et  Juliette,  Symphonie  dramatique  avec  Choeurs,  Solos  de  Chant  et 
Prologue  en  recitatif  choral,  composee  d'apres  la  Tragedie  de  Shakespeare,"  was 
written  in  1839.  The  first  performance  was  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
Paris,  November  24,  1839,  Berlioz  conducting. 

I 

Introduction;   Combats  —  Tumult e  —  Intervention  du  Prince 

Introduction   (Orchestra) 

Prologue 

As  in  Shakespeare's  first  Prologue,  the  chorus  tells  of  the  "two  house- 
holds" in  "fair  Verona,"  and  their  "ancient  grudge."  It  also  tells  of  the 
Prince's  decree,  and  the  ball  at  the  Capulets.  The  contralto  tells  in  a  con- 
tinuing recitative  how  Romeo  wanders  about  the  Capulet's  palace,  drawn 
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by  his  love  for  Juliet.     The  chorus  relates  how  Romeo  finds  Juliet  in  her 
balcony  "confiding  her  love  to  the  night,"  and  how  he  reveals  himself. 

Strophes  (Contralto) 
In  two  metrical  verses,  the  contralto  sings  of  the  vows  of  the  lovers, 
and  their  delight,  surpassing  all  the  joys  of  life,  making  even  the  angels 
of  God  jealous. 

SCHERZETTO 

Mercutio's  Queen  Mab  speech  is  set  in  shortened  form  for  tenor  solo 
with  choral  echoes,  after  which  the  chorus  predicts  bloodshed  to  follow,  and 
final  reconciliation. 

II 
Romeo  seul  —  Tristesse  —  Concert  et  Bal;  Grande  Fete  chez  Capidet. 

(Orchestra) 
The  movement  opens  with  a  pianissimo  phrase  for  the  violins,  which, 
developed  into  increasingly  fervid  expression,  seems  to  reflect  the  contem- 
plation of  the  melancholy  lover  who  has  strayed  into  the  hostile  territory  of 
the  Capulets'  palace.  Dancing  rhythms  become  the  background  of  his 
thoughts.  The  tempo  becomes  allegro  and  the  ballroom  strains  more  insistent. 
The  isolated  figure  of  Romeo  intermittently  holds  the  attention,  the  music 
of  festivity  recurring  and  bringing  the  close. 

Ill 

Scene  d' amour 

Nuit  sereine  —  he  Jardin  de  Capulet  silencieux  et  desert.     Les  jeunes   Capulets 
sortante  de  la  jete,  passent  en  chantant  des  reminiscences  de  la  musique  du  bal. 
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The  movement  opens  with  an  allegretto  (pianissimo)  in  which  the 
voices  of  passing  revellers  sing  snatches  of  song.  An  adagio  begins  with 
the  muted  strings ;  expressive  single  voices  of  the  violas,  horn,  and  'cellos 
stand  out  in  music  of  increasing  ardor  and  richness.  A  recitative  passage 
from  the  'cello  suggests  the  voice  of  Romeo,  although  the  movement  is 
developed  in  purely  musical  fashion.  It  dies  away  at  last  and  ends  upon 
a  pizzicato  chord. 

"If  you  ask  me  which  of  my  works  I  prefer,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  1858, 
"my  answer  is  that  of  most  artists:    the  love  scene  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  ' 

La  reine  Mab,  ou  la  \ee  des  songes. 
(Orchestra) 
The  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  is  pianissimo  almost  throughout.  The  place 
of  a  Trio  is  taken  by  an  allegretto  section  which  recurs.  "Queen  Mab  in 
her  microscopic  car,"  wrote  Berlioz  to  his  friend  Heine,  "attended  by  the 
buzzing  insects  of  a  summer's  night  and  launched  at  full  gallop  by  her  tiny 
horses,  fully  displayed  to  the  Brunswick  public  her  lovely  drollery  and  her 
thousand  caprices.  But  you  will  understand  my  anxiety  on  this  subject; 
for  you,  the  poet  of  fairies  and  elves,  the  own  brother  of  those  graceful  and 
malicious  little  creatures,  know  only  too  well  with  what  slender  thread  their 
veil  of  gauze  is  woven,  and  how  serene  must  be  the  sky  beneath  which  their 
many-colored  tints  sport  freely  in  the  pale  starlight." 

Convoi  Funebre  de  Juliette 

The  funeral  music  of  Juliet  is  played  by  the  orchestra  while  the  chorus 
intones  a  dirge  upon  a  single  note.  Then  the  chorus  takes  up  the  solemn 
refrain,  and  the  orchestra,  intermittently,  the  pedal  point. 

Chorus   OF   CapuleTS:    Jetez  des  fleurs  pour  la   vierge   expiree!     Et  suivez  jusqu'au 
tombeau  notre  soeur  adoree. 


Invocation 


Romeo  au  Tombeau  des  Capulets. 

(Orchestra) 

Reveil  de  Juliette.     Joie  delirante,  desespoir:  dernieres  angoisses 
et  mort  des  deux  amarts. 
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Finale 

La  joule  c.c:ourt  an  cimetiere  —  RJxe  des  Capulets  et  des  Montagus.     Recitatif  tt 
Air  du  pere  Laurence.     Serment  de  Reconciliation. 

The  Montagues  and  Capulets  resume  their  quarrel  m  the  cemetery,  until 

Friar   Laurence   reproaches   them  and   finally  persuades   them  to   look   upon 

the  death  of  the  lovers  as  a  dread  example  of  their  folly.     They  at  last  make 

a  vow  of  reconciliation. 


Berlioz  has  opened  a  preface  to  the  score  with  these  words:  "There 
will  doubtless  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  category  of  this  work." 
The  statement  may  well  have  been  ironic.  Already  looked  upon  as  a 
preposterous  innovator,  Berlioz  was  here  proposing  a  work  which  was 
"neither  an  opera  in  concert  form  nor  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony  with 
chorus"  —  a  dramatic  symphony.  He  had  been  obstinately  misunderstood 
bv  his  vociferous  opponents  for  reactionary  or  personal  reasons. 

The  symphony  has  the  general  plan  of  four  movements  with  a  Prologue 
as  a  vocal  introduction  to  the  first.*  The  Love  Scene  and  the  Queen  Mab 
Scherzo,  both  instrumental,  correspond  to  the  slow  movement  and  scherzo, 
while  the  choral  finale  rounds  out  the  whole.  The  subject  and  its  verbal 
treatment  add  various  episodes  to  this  scheme.  The  composer  has  restricted 
the  solo  voices  to  narration,  realizing  that  if  they  were  given  dialogue  or 
musical  characterization  he  would  have  found  himself  writing  an  opera  or 
a  cantata.  He  has  solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  symphonic  medium 
by  relegating  the  textual  exposition  to  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  in 
which  he  outlines  the  whole  story  in  recitative  style.  In  this  way  he  has  dis- 
encumbered himself  of  verbal  impedimenta  and  is  free  to  translate  into  purely 
orchestral  tones  the  supreme  moments  of  Shakespeare's  tale  as  he  had  seen 
and  experienced  them  years  before. 

The  music  of  the  ball  obviously  admitted  no  interpolation  of  voices. 
The  "scene-d' amour''  is  proof  in  itself  that  Berlioz  could  pour  out  his  heart 
and  use  his  skill  more  intensely,  more  completely  with  only  the  orchestra, 
just  as  Wagner  reached  his  supreme  moments  in  the  orchestra  when  his 
singers  were  silent.  Thus  the  gossamer  magic  of  the  Queen  Mab  Scherzo 
would  have  been  destroyed  at  once  by  a  text.  When  in  the  end  Friar 
Laurence  addresses  the  two  rival  houses,  the  action  is  over.  A  moral  can 
be  suitably  drawn  in  vocal  lines  and  the  final  reconciliation  naturally  provides 
a  choral  close  in  the  grand  manner. 

•If    Berlioz    had    numbered    the    introductory    and    "Fete"     movements    as    one,    the    numerical 
succession  would  have  taken  the  natural  symphonic  division. 
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It  was  in  December,  1838,  that  Paganini,  excited  by  a  performance  of 
Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy,"  knelt  down  upon  the  stage  in  the  presence  of 
lingering  members  of  the  orchestra  and  kissed  the  composer's  hand  —  this 
according  to  the  memoirs  of  Berlioz,  who  also  tells  how  he  received  from 
Paganini  a  note  of  appreciation  enclosing  a  bank  draft  for  20,000  francs. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  boon  for  Berlioz  at  that  moment. 
Weighted  down  by  the  necessity  of  attending  endless  concerts  and  writing 
paragraphs  about  them  together  with  other  routine  duties  involving  liveli- 
hood, he  needed  just  this  liberation  to  take  a  long  breath  and  compose  exactly 
what  he  pleased.  After  the  failure  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  which  had  barely 
attained  a  fourth  performance  at  the  Opera,  he  needed  a  boost  to  his  self- 
esteem.  Over  and  above  this,  the  circumstances  of  the  gift  created  discussion 
on  all  sides.  What  was  Paganini's  motive?  He  had  a  reputation  for  being 
close-fisted  ("grippesou"),  a  reputation  contradicted  by  many  generous 
actions.*  Some  accused  the  "virtuose  infernal"  of  trying  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  and  the  critics;  others  said  he  was  taking  the  credit 
of  an  anonymous  donor.  Berlioz  indignantly  repudiated  these  cabals.  His 
gratitude  to  Paganini  was  beyond  words.  Even  his  enemies  were  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  Paganini  had  knelt  before  Berlioz  and  called  him  the  only 
one  to  succeed  Beethoven. 

*  The  comment  of  Jacques  Barzun.  is  to  the  point:  "When  Paganini  refused  to  play  for 
another  artist's  benefit,  he  was  a  'miser,'  but  when  he  played  in  the  cholera-infested  city  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plague  victims,  no  on  bothered  to  call  him  a  hero." 
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OPEN  REHEARSAL 

The  last  rehearsal  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  this  Saturday 
morning  at  10  o'clock,  open  to  the 
public.  Admission:  $1.50  for  adults, 
$.50  for  children.  The  open  rehearsal 
will    benefit    the    Orchestra's    Pension 

MUSIC  STORE 

Miniature  scores,  recordings,  books 
on  music,  postcards,  films,  etc.  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Store   near   the   main   gate. 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne.  From 
1912  he  conducted  Diaghileffs  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such  music  as 
Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  he  Kossignol;  Ravel's 
Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  ]eux.  He  toured  the  United  States  with 
the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera  and  his  own 
Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  1917-18  and  was  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
1919-1924.  In  the  ten  years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Sytnphonique  de  Paris.  He 
became  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  retired  in  1952.  Mr.  Monteux  returned  to  conduct  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  January,  1951,  and  has  often  conducted  since,  in 
Boston  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  shared  with  Dr.  Munch  the  concerts  of  the 
European  tour  in  May,  1952,  the  transcontinental  tour  in  May,  1953,  and  the 
European  tour  of  1956.  He  has  conducted  notable  performances  as  guest  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 


SOLOISTS 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU  was  born  in  Chilan,  Chile,  in  1903.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  sent  by  his  government  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  his  principal 
development  and  first  successes.  Since  1941  he  has  made  the  United  States 
his  home. 

GARY  GRAFFMAN,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1928,  is  the  son  of 
a  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer  in  Russia.  His  principal  teacher  was  Mme.  Isabelle 
Vengerova  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  Like  Claudio 
Arrau,  he  has  appeared  with  this  Orchestra  previously  in  the  Berkshire 
Festivals. 


COLONEL  JOHN  ASHLEY  HOUSE  —  1735  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  home  architecture  of  the  early  18th  century  in 
America,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  complete  house  in  Berkshire  County.  —  Open  for 
guided  viewing,  June  1st  through  October  13,  Wednesday  through  Sunday,  inclusive, 
to  5  P.M.  Charge  $1.00,  children  under  16,  accompanied  by  adults  will  be  admitted 
free. 

HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

(Route  20,  5  miles  west  of  Pittsfield) 

in  Process  of  Restoration  by  Shaker  Community,  Inc. 
16  original,  unique  buildings  including  the  famous  round  stone  barn 
Open  Daily  Admission 

9:30  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Adults  $1.00,  Children  50  cents 
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^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


RCA  Victor  Records  released  since  April  1957 

Bach  Brandenburg  Concertos  (Complete) 

Barber  Medea's  Dance  of  Vengeance 

Adagio  for  Strings 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica" 

Symphony  No.  9 

Berlioz  "L'Enfance  du  Christ" 

"Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Requiem 

Overtures 

Blackwood  Symphony  No.   1 

Bloch  "Schelomo"  (Piatigorsky) 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Graffman) 

Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Graffman) 

Copland  Appalachian  Spring  and  Tender  Land  (Copland) 

Debnssy  "La  Mer" 

Three  Images 

Dnkas  The  Apprentice  Sorceror 

Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  (Piatigorsky) 

Elgar  Introduction  and  Allegro 

Vranck  Symphony  in  D  minor 

Haieff  Symphony  No.  2 

Ibert  "Escales"  (Ports  of  Call) 

d'lndy  Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air 
(Henriot-Schweitzer) 

Khatchaturian     Violin  Concerto  (Kogan-Monteux) 

Mahler  "Kindertotenlieder"  and  "Lieder  eines  fahrenden 

Gesellen"  (Maureen  Forrester) 
Mendelssohn       "Italian"  and  "Reformation"  Symphonies 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 

Capriccio  brillant  (Graffman) 

"Scottish"  Symphony,  Scherzo  from  Octet 
Prokofiev  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Excerpts 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (Henriot-Schweitzer) 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

Rachmaninoff     Piano  Concerto  No.  3  (Janis) 
Ravel  "Mother  Goose"  Suite 

Piano  Concerto  (Henriot-Schweitzer) 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete  new  recording) 
Saint-Saens         Havanaise  (Kogan-Monteux) 

"Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel" 

Symphony  No.  3  ("Organ") 
Schubert  Symphony  in  C  major  (Posthumous) 

Schumann  Symphony  No.   1,  "Manfred"  Overture 

Stravinsky  Petrouchka  (Monteux) 

Tchaikovsky       Symphony  No.  4  (Monteux) 

Symphony  No.  5  (Monteux) 

Symphony  No.  6  (Monteux) 

Serenade  for  Strings 

Violin  Concerto  (Szeryng) 
Wagner  Excerpts  (Eileen  Farrell) 

Walton  Cello  Concerto  (Piatigorsky) 

*  Also  a  stereophonic  recording. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

81st  Season,  1961-1962 

SUBSCRIPTION    CONCERTS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


24  Friday  Afternoons,  Sept.  29- April  27 

24  Saturday  Evenings,  Sept.  30-April  28 

10  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  3-April  24 

6  Sunday  Afternoons,  Oct.  8-March  25 

6  Monday  Evenings,  Nov.  6-April  23 


CAMBRIDGE 

SANDERS  THEATRE 


6  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  31-April  17 


NEW  YORK 

CARNEGIE  HALL 


5  Wednesday  Evenings,  Nov.  15-April  4 
5  Saturday  Afternoons,  Nov.  18-April  7 


BROOKLYN 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


5  Friday  Evenings,  Nov.  17-April  6 

(For  season  tickets  address:  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  30 

Lafaverre  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York) 


PROVIDENCE 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 


5  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  10-April  10 


Concerts    in:  Rochester,  Cincinnati,    Lexington,  Columbus,  Detroit,    Ann  Arbor  (2), 

Springfield,    Storrs,    New  Haven  (2),    Washington   (2),    Worcester,    Hartford  (2), 

Englewood,    New    London,    Baltimore,    New    Brunswick,    Princeton. 


SUMMER    CONCERTS 


ROSTOTV  SYMPHONY  HALL 

woxwx^     BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 
FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 


Concerts  through  May  and  June  Three  weeks  in  July 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

LENOX         Berkshire  Festival,  1962     —     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TANGLEWOOD 

Charles  Munch,  Music  Director 
Eight  weeks  beginning  July  6 

To  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager  — 

I  should  like  to  receive  advance  announcements  of  programs  and  plans  for 

□  The  Berkshire  Festival,  1962 

□  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1962 

J  The  series  in as  listed  above 


Please  complete  this  form  and 
leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it  in 
at  the  Tangle  wood  box  office,  or 
mail  it  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 


Name.  . 
Address 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


VIOLINS 

Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  ResnikofT 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 
Raymond  Sird 

VIOLAS 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape" 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

CELLOS 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

BASSES 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 
Leslie  Martin 
Ortiz  Walton 

FLUTES 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyei 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

PICCOLO 

George  Madsen 

OBOES 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

ENGLISH  HORN 
Louis  Speyer 

CLARINETS 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
£b  Clarinet 

BASS  CLARINET 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 
Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

CONTRA  BASSOON 

Richard  Plaster 

HORNS 
James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

TRUMPETS 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

TROMBONES 
William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

TUBA 

K.  Vinal  Smith 

TIMPANI 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

PERCUSSION 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

HARPS 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

PIANO 
Bernard  Zighera 

LIBRARY 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


IMPORT 
SWEATER 

30  to  50% 
SAVINGS 

Cashmeres . . .  shetlands 
. . .  lambs  wool  imported 
from  Scotland,  England, 
Austria  and  Scandinavia 
...  all  priced  to  save 
you  30  to  50%  as  are 
the  better  suits,  dresses, 
coats  and  sportswear 
at  the  B  C  F 
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MON.  -  SAT.  9  to  5  P.M. 
OAK   ST.    off    LINCOLN 

PITTSFIELD 


PIANO  BY  BALDWIN 


at  the  request  of . . . 

Arrau 

Berkowitz 

Bernstein 

Burgin 

Copland 

Fiedler 

Foss 

Goldovsky 

Henriot-Schweitzer 

Monteux 

Munch 

Ormandy 

Wild 

Zighera 


Baldwin  and  Baldwin-built  pianos  are  used 
exclusively  at  Tanglewood.  This  choice 
should  have  significant  meaning  for  you 
when  you  select  the  piano  for  your  lifetime. 


Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 


Tanglewood 


SEVEN  CONCERTS  OF  CHAMBER   MUSIC 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  S:JO 

July  5 
The  Curtis  String  Quartet 

assisted  by 
Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola  Samuel  Mayes,  Cello 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH 
CMusic  Director     ^^  \J 


BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  1961 


STRING  SEXTET    No.   1,  IN  B  FLAT  MAJOR,  OP.   18 
By  Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

Brahms'  Opus  18  belongs  to  his  early  period  of  chamber  music.  He 
composed  it  in  Hamburg  in  I860  and  entrusted  it  to  Joachim  for  the  first 
performance  in  a  quartet  concert  in  Hanover,  on  October  20  of  that  year. 
Brahms  had  recently  completed  his  stay  at  the  little  Principality  of  Lippe- 
Detmold  nearby,  and  the  Sextet  can  be  considered  as  one  more  outcome  of 
the  young  composer's  happy  occupation  with  chamber  music  there,  encour- 
aged and  performed  under  surroundings  more  than  favorable.  Brahms'  two 
serenades,  his  first  Piano  Trio  (later  revised)  came  from  Detmold.  In  these 
he  was  trying  out  wind  and  string  combinations  with  an  eye  on  the  formal 
past.  He  once  remarked:  "If  we  cannot  write  as  beautifully  as  Mozart  and 
Haydn,  let  us  at  least  write  as  purely."  His  reverence  for  these  two  was 
boundless,  and  classical  purity  would  have  meant  to  him  clarity  of  part 
writing,  structural  balance,  general  musical  logic,  a  kind  of  point  and  con- 
cision from  which  his  own  century,  himself  included,  were  inclined  to  depart 
in  the  direction  of  a  freer  fantasy.  The  First  Trio  in  its  original  form  plainly 
shows  this  Romantic  urge.  The  String  Sextet  in  B  flat  is  purer  and  more 
classical.  Karl  Geiringer  finds  in  this  score  that  "depth  of  feeling,  richness  of 
melody,  and  beauty  of  sound,  all  characteristic  of  the  creations  of  his  younger 
days,  are  here  combined  with  traits  from  the  works  of  the  classical  Viennese 
school.  Now  the  spirit  of  Schubert  is  involved  (cf.  first  movement,  second 
and  third  themes),  then  that  of  Beethoven  (Scherzo)  or  Haydn  (chief  sub- 
ject of  the  Finale).  Far  more  important  than  these  derivative  features  is  the 
fact  that  Brahms  acquired  from  the  works  of  his  Viennese  models  a  sense 
of  clarity  and  harmonious  proportion.  Further,  we  may  observe  a  striving 
towards  greater  comprehensibility  rarely  to  be  noted  in  the  bulk  of  his  work. 
This  is  already  apparent  from  his  simple  method  of  variation  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  the  insistence  with  which  the  principal  themes  are  introduced 
in  the  first  and  last  movements,  first  by  the  cello  and  then  again  by  the  violin. 
In  this  Sextet  Brahms  writes  for  the  first  time  with  the  lightness  of  hand 
which  he  was  later  to  reveal  in  his  Waltzes,  Op.  39,  and  his  Hungarian 
Dances." 


STRING  QUINTET  IN  C  MAJOR,  OP.   163 
(For  two  violins,  viola,  two  cellos) 
By  Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828) 

Schubert  composed  his  String  Quintet  in  August  and  September,  1828, 
two  months  before  his  death.  There  is  no  record  of  a  performance,  even  a 
private  one,  in  his  lifetime.  Josef  Hellmesberger  introduced  it  publicly  at  his 
quartet  evenings  in  1850.  The  music  was  published  by  C.  A.  Spina,  Vienna, 
in  1853. 

This  Quintet,  which  Schubert  never  heard,  which  no  publisher  saw 
while  he  lived,  or  bothered  to  engrave  until  twenty-five  years  after  his  death, 
is  music  of  vision  far  beyond  what  his  friends  could  have  dreamed  to  exist 
in  the  mild  little  man  they  loved.  It  could  be  called  music  of  tragic  grandeur 
and  true  power.  It  implies  throughout  a  fuller  instrumentation,  and  yet  its 


FIRST    CONCERT    OF    THE     CHAMBER    MUSIC    HALL 


The  Curtis  String  Quartet 

Jascha  Brodsky,  Violin  Max  Aranoff,  Viola 

Mehli  Mehta,  Violin  Orlando  Cole,  Cello 

assisted  by 

Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola  Samuel  Mayes,  Cello 


PROGRAM 

BRAHMS  String  Sextet  in  B-flat  Major,  Op.  18 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Tema  con  variazioni :  Andante  ma  moderato 

III.  Scherzo :  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Rondo:  Poco  allegretto  grazioso 

INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT  String  Quintet  in  C  Major,  Op.  163 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Adagio 

III.  Scherzo :  Presto;  Trio :  Andante  sostenuto 

IV.  Allegretto 


five  voices  are  supremely  right,  and  completely  expressive.  The  two  cellos 
lend  the  dark  color  required  for  a  tragic  mood  sustained  and  extended 
beyond  anything  he  had  done,  and  prophetic  of  what  he  might  have  done 
had  he  lived  beyond  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

The  first  chord  seizes  the  hearer.  The  composer  has  at  last,  or  at  least 
for  the  moment,  left  behind  his  song-like  themes  for  themes  purely  instru- 
mental, capable  of  development,  of  progressive  discourse,  and  climax.  The 
second  theme  is  introduced,  as  of  old,  in  a  sudden  pianissimo,  but  it  is  no 
longer  merely  gentle — it  has  pathos  and  can  gather  tension.  The  long  devel- 
opment is  inexhaustible  in  resource.  One  hears  the  strongly  applied  chroma- 
ticism of  a  Beethoven,  as  if  the  young  worshiper  had,  in  the  year  after  the 
death  of  the  great  master,  caught  some  of  his  fire.  There  are  measures  which 
make  it  impossible  not  to  recall  the  F  minor  Quartet,  and  the  striking  dis- 
sonant chords  of  the  Eroica.  There  are  also  fine  codas  in  this  Quintet,  such  as 
in  the  opening  movement,  where  the  second  theme  is  unforgettable  in  its  last 
expression.  The  Adagio  is  quite  indescribable.  There  is  no  conventional 
melody  here  in  measured  phrases,  but  long,  sustained  chords  in  the  middle 
voices  which  are  part  melodic,  part  harmonic  in  function,  mysterious  always. 
Over  these  the  first  violin  has  a  rhapsodic,  recitative-like  voice.  In  the  middle 
section  this  voice  becomes  more  connected  and  explicit,  while  below  it  are 
wildly  stormy,  even  frenetic  passages.  As  the  chords  of  the  first  part  return, 
the  violin,  with  alternating  pizzicato  passages,  has  a  frankly  dramatic  recita- 
tive. The  Scherzo  has  the  outward  semblance  of  its  kind,  but  not  the  spirit. 
The  dark  undercurrent  pervades  all,  the  rhythm  becomes  strongly  incisive 
rather  than  gay.  The  trio  is  music  of  halting  notes,  descending  into  the 
depths,  foretelling  Tchaikovsky.  For  the  finale  Schubert  has  chosen  a  gay 
and  light-footed  theme  which  could  have  been  written  only  by  the  composer 
of  the  Marches  Militaires.  But  the  mood  is  still  upon  him.  Insistent  strength 
shows  through  and  stiffens  the  whole,  while  sounding  chords  momentarily 
recall  the  Adagio.  It  is  as  if  Schubert  would  shake  off  the  savageness  in  his 
heart  but  cannot.  In  music  only  can  moods  be  so  mixed,  and  yet  make 
entire  sense. 

W.  W.  Cobbett,  a  true  Schubertian,  bespoke  the  special  place  this  work 
holds  in  the  heart  of  every  chamber  musician  when  he  wrote  in  his  Cyclo- 
pedia: "I  have  known  four  musicians,  all  greatly  experienced  in  this  class  of 
music,  and  none  in  the  least  inclined  by  disposition  to  sentimentality,  who 
with  strange  unanimity  expressed  the  feeling  that,  were  they  fated  in  their 
last  hours  to  listen  to  some  lovely  strain,  this  would  be  the  music  of  their 
election." 


CONCERTS  TO  FOLLOW :- 

July  12 
July  19 
July  26 
August     2 
August    9 
August  16 


The  Budapest  String  Quartet 

The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

.  The  New  York  Pro  Musica 

The  Boston  Fine  Arts  String  Quartet 

.  The  Kroll  String  Quartet 

.  Claudio  Arrau,  Piano 


Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 


Tanglewood 


SEVEN  CONCERTS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  8; JO 


July  12 
The  Budapest  String  Quartet 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH       A 
li'k       Pf      CMusic  Director     ^\ 
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QUARTET  IN  D  MAJOR,  OP.  50,  No.  6  (No.  49) 
By  Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 

Haydn's  six  string  quartets,  Opus  50,  show  the  influence  of  Mozart, 
or  rather  evidence  of  the  interactive  refinement  of  the  two  composers  in  the 
balanced  and  expressive  treatment  of  four  string  voices.  Notable  is  the 
thematic  integration  of  the  first  movement  of  this  Quartet,  where  the  open- 
ing phrase  becomes  a  closely  worked  motto.  This  set  of  six,  composed  be- 
tween 1784  and  1787,  falls  within  the  years  of  closest  association  between 
Haydn  and  Mozart  in  their  joint  pursuit  of  this  subtlest  of  all  musical  forms. 
(The  great  six  which  Mozart  dedicated  to  his  friend  were  composed  between 
1782  and  1785.)  Haydn  dedicated  his  Opus  50  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II  of 
Prussia  in  1787,  the  year  that  Mozart,  visiting  Berlin,  undertook  to  compose 
six  for  that  monarch.  He  had  written  three  (destined  to  be  his  last)  when 
death  intervened.  Haydn  lived  to  add  thirty-four  more  quartets  to  this  his 
forty-ninth. 

It  was  inevitable  that  many  of  the  large  total  of  eighty-three  acquired 
nicknames  for  purposes  of  convenient  identification  and  this  one  was  called 
"The  Frog"  on  account  of  the  quick  reiteration  of  a  single  note  in  the  finale. 
Karl  Geiringer,  trying  to  convince  himself  that  these  notes  were  something 
more  specific  than  a  quizzical  bit  of  tone  play,  calls  them  "gay,  croaking 
sounds."  We  might  be  reminded  by  the  allegretto  rhythm  of  the  Minuet 
that  frogs  hop  as  well  as  croak.  Grove's  Dictionary  quotes  two  more  nick- 
names for  this  Quartet  which  would  further  tax  the  most  credulous  imagina- 
tion: "The  House  on  Fire"  and  "The  Row  in  Vienna."  The  title  "The 
Dream"  which  has  become  attached  to  No.  5  of  this  set  would  be  far  better 
applied  to  No.  6,  for  its  Poco  adagio  is  a  glowing  revery  which  dominates 
the  whole  work  and  erases  from  the  lingering  memory  any  remote  sugges- 
tion of  small  reptiles. 


STRING  QUARTET  No.  12,  OP.  252 
By  Darius  Milhaud  (1892-    ) 

Milhaud  composed  this  Quartet  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California, 
in  February  1945,  and  dedicated  it  "to  the  memory  of  Gabriel  Faure  on 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth." 

The  composer  wrote  in  his  book  Notes  Without  Music  (1953)  that  he 
"took  advantage  of  solitude  on  a  visit  to  a  southern  California  desert  to 


published  by  Cocteau — 'I  wish  to  write  eighteen  quartets,  inis  paper 
had  a  slightly  pugnacious  tone,  at  times  an  impertinent  one.  If  my  declara- 
tion appeared  to  mean  'one  quartet  more  than  Beethoven/  it  was  never- 
theless not  a  young  man's  flippancy.  I  desired,  in  view  of  the  aesthetic 
leanings  of  Cocteau — who  was  then  glorifying  'music  with  a  punch,'  that  of 
the  circus  and  the  music  hall — to  take  up  the  defense  (without  seeming  to 
do  so)  of  chamber  music,  serious  music,  the  music  to  which  I  have  been 
faithful  during  my  entire  professional  life.  But  the  phrase  haunted  me.  I 
often  asked  myself  if  I  should  ever  complete  my  project.  My  17th  Quartet 
finished  during  Christmas  week  {1950}  is  dedicated  to  my  son  for  his 
twenty-first  birthday." 


SECOND     CONCERT     OF     THE     CHAMBER     MUSIC     SERIES 

The  Budapest  String  Quartet 


Joseph  Roisman,  Violin 
Alexander  Schneider,  Violin 


Boris  Kroyt,  Viola 
Mischa  Schneider,  Cello 


* 


HAYDN 


PROGRAM 

Quartet  in  D  Major,  Op.  50,  No.  6 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Poco  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  con  spirito 


MILHAUD         Quartet,  No.  12 

I.     Modere;  Anime 
II.     Lent 
III.     Avec  entrain 

INTERMISSION 

BEETHOVEN     Quartet  in  C  Major,  Op.  59,  No.  3 

I.  Andante  con  mo  to;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto  quasi  allegretto 

III.  Menuetto:  Grazioso 

IV.  Allegro  molto 


CONCERTS  TO  FOLLOW: — 

July  19  The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

July  26  The  New  York  Pro  Musica 

August    2  The  Boston  Fine  Arts  String  Quartet 

(Assisted  by  Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola) 

August    9 The  Kroll  String  Quartet 

August  16  Claudio  Arrau,  Piano 


Thus  between  1912  and  1950  (the  18th  is  his  Op.  308)  he  produced  an 
accumulation  of  quartets  such  as  perhaps  no  notable  contemporary  has 
reached  (The  other  members  of  the  "Groupe  des  Six"  have  produced  only 
six  between  them).  The  10th  Quartet  was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge,  and  performed  on  her  birthday,  October  30,  1940.  The 
11th  was  written  for  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  League  of  Com- 
posers, in  1942;  the  12th  was  for  the  centenary  of  Faure's  birth,  in  1945. 
The  13th  he  dedicated  to  his  wife  Madeleine  ("because  thirteen  has  always 
been  our  lucky  number").  The  14th  and  15th  were  composed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  played  simultaneously  and  were  so  performed  in  1949. 

The  first  movement  of  the  12th  Quartet  has  a  gentle  introduction  which 
is  repeated  at  the  close  and  fades  away  on  an  F  major  chord.  The  main  body 
of  the  movement  is  marked  "amine,"  but  also  "tranquille."  The  latter  word 
might  be  equally  applied  to  the  slow  movement,  for  both  take  a  fluent  legato 
course,  contrapuntal  but  lyric  always.  The  second  movement  is  developed 
upon  a  melody  in  an  undulant  %  rhythm,  not  without  occasional  piquant 
tone  combinations.  In  complete  contrast  to  the  quiescent  two  movements  is 
the  high-spirited  course  of  the  finale,  with  its  themes  in  spaced  intervals, 
skillfully  combined. 


STRING  QUARTET  IN  C  MAJOR,  OP.  59,  No.  3 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

Beethoven  composed  his  three  quartets,  Opus  59,  for  Count  Rasou- 
mowsky  in  1805-1806.  This,  the  third  of  them,  could  be  called  the  least 
concerned  with  deep  matters.  The  first  and  last  movements  of  the  Quartet  in 
C  are  for  the  most  part  surface  music,  a  jubilant  display  of  power.  The  sec- 
ond movement  is  no  probing  adagio  but  a  lightly  treading  "quasi  allegretto." 
In  the  third  movement,  as  if  resting  from  psychological  explorations, 
Beethoven  reverts  to  a  "Menuetto  grazioso." 

For  the  first  time  in  a  quartet  Beethoven  puts  an  introduction  before 
the  opening  movement.  Pianissimo  chords  and  shifting  modulations  lead  to 
the  bright  main  theme,  rhythmic  and  staccato.  This,  broken  up  in  develop- 
ment, is  woven  closely  with  other  fragments  into  a  most  engaging  move- 
ment. The  "Andante  con  moto,  quasi  allegretto"  floats  on  a  light  6/8 
rhythm,  in  a  fanciful  vein,  with  the  somber  cast  of  a  prevailing  A  minor. 
The  graceful  little  movement  is  in  a  sense  simplicity  itself,  but  to  define 
its  character  has  bothered  the  wise  men.  A.  B.  Marx,  the  ponderous  German 
biographer,  found  it  "curiously  strange"  ("seltsam  fremder"),  and  Marliave 
has  written  of  "a  lament  so  bitter  that  one  seems  to  hear  a  cry  of  sorrow 
from  an  unseen  world."  D'Indy  is  content  with  the  milder  (and  more  con- 
vincing) observation  that  it  "searches  many  shadowy  corners."  The  Minuet, 
while  following  structural  prescription,  is  anything  but  square  cut;  its 
rhythmic  subtlety  has  little  suggestion  of  the  dance.  A  coda  leads  directly 
into  the  Finale,  a  fugue  in  C  major,  which  rushes  tumultuously,  though  con- 
trolled by  an  iron  hand,  to  its  resounding  close.  Years  were  to  pass  before 
Beethoven  would  use  the  fugue  form  for  deeply  expressive  purposes.  This 
one,  if  not  much  more  than  a  tour  de  force,  is  proof  enough  of  his  skill  with 
a  fugue  in  1806.  Its  effectiveness  is  such  that  conductors  after  Beethoven's 
death  often  attempted  it  with  a  full  string  orchestra.  Gericke  so  conducted 
the  Minuet  and  Finale  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1884, 
Nikisch  in  1891.  J.N.B. 


Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 


Tanglewood 


SEVEN   CONCERTS  OF  CHAMBER   MUSIC 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  8: JO 


July  19 
The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

L  ORCHESTRA 
\ 

CHARLES  MUNCH 
%/      CMusic  Director     . 
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PIANO  TRIO  IN  G  MAJOR,  OP.  1,  No.  2 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

It  was  in  1793,  the  year  after  Beethoven  had  established  himself  in 
Vienna,  that  he  submitted  the  manuscripts  of  three  trios  for  private  per- 
formance at  the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lichnowsky.  Haydn  was  present, 
and  the  gathering  of  friends  looked  to  him  for  his  opinion.  The  old  man 
approved  the  first  two  but  had  reservations  about  the  third,  in  C  minor, 
reservations  which  Beethoven  did  not  take  in  good  part.  When  Haydn, 
according  to  Ferdinand  Ries,  asked  that  Beethoven's  name  be  published  in 
the  scores  as  "pupil  of  Haydn,"  Beethoven  was  quoted  as  refusing  on  the 
grounds  that  * 'although  he  had  had  some  instruction  from  Haydn,  he  had 
never  learned  anything  from  him."  This  seems  to  have  been  true  so  far  as 
lessons  were  concerned;  that  Beethoven  was  much  indebted  to  the  music  of 
Haydn  is  evident  in  these  trios  and  in  many  later  works.  It  was  two  years 
afterwards  that  he  gave  the  three  trios  (revised)  to  Artaria  to  be  published 
as  his  Opus  1.  He  had  undoubtedly  brought  a  number  of  his  manuscripts 
from  Bonn,  perhaps  including  sketches  for  these.  Their  publication  was  a 
wise  choice  for  they  at  once  proved  popular. 

The  Second,  unlike  its  mates,  has  a  slow  introduction.  Here  and  in  the 
Allegro  of  the  first  movement,  the  piano  has  the  traditional  forefront  of 
attention.  Only  in  the  sustained  song  of  the  Largo  con  espressione  does  the 
violin  carry  the  main  burden  of  the  melody,  while  the  cello  has  an  echoing 
voice.  The  swift  Finale,  in  sonata  form,  brings  full  play  for  all. 


PIANO  TRIO  IN  G  MINOR,  OP.  3 
By  Ernest  Chausson  (1855-1899) 

Like  the  other  pupils  of  Cesar  Franck,  Ernest  Chausson's  music  was 
inevitably  colored  by  the  characteristic  fervor  and  chromaticism  of  that 
master.  And  yet  this  Trio  is  less  Franckian  than  Chausson's  later  works.  He 
composed  it  in  1881,  the  year  when  he  first  took  lessons  from  Franck,  having 
studied  briefly  at  the  Conservatoire  under  Massenet.  It  was  his  first  chamber 
work,  having  been  preceded  only  by  a  group  of  piano  pieces  (destroyed) 
and  a  group  of  songs.  Chausson  was  for  a  long  time  little  noticed  even  by 
his  colleagues,  for  he  was  a  modest  man,  unwilling  to  push  his  cause. 
Possessing  independent  means,  he  would  not  pay  for  the  publication  of  his 
own  scores,  avoiding  the  stigma  of  the  wealthy  amateur.  Since  he  started  his 
musical  study  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four  (as 
the  result  of  a  bicycle  accident),  he  left  but  few  works. 

Vincent  d'Indy,  who  was  four  years  older,  and  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  has  written  about  him  in  Cobbett's  Cyclo- 
pedic Survey  of  Chamber  Music: 

"If  the  well-known  adage,  'The  style  is  the  man,'  expresses  a  truth,  no 
artist's  career  could  offer  a  better  illustration  of  it  than  that  of  Ernest 
Chausson.  Sincerity,  good-heartedness,  modesty — sometimes  exaggerated  to 
the  point  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  himself — such  were  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  this  fine  musician,  whose  early  death — the  result  of  a  wretched  accident 
— was  universally  deplored,  for  he  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  And 
these  qualities  are  seen  clearly  throughout  his  works,  written  with  a  care 


THIRD     CONCERT     OF     THE     CHAMBER     MUSIC     SERIES 

The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New|York 

Menahem  Pressler,  Piano 

Daniel  Guilet,  Violin 

Bernard  Greenhouse,   Cello 


PROGRAM 

BEETHOVEN     Trio  in  G  Major,  Op.  1,  No.  2 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Largo  con  espressione 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Presto 

CHAUSSON       Trio  in  G  minor,  Op.  3 

I.  Pas  trop  lent;  Anime 

II.  Vite 

III.  Assez  lent 

IV.  Anime 

INTERMISSION 

SCHUBERT        Trio  in  B-flat  Major,  Op.  99 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante  un  poco  mosso 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro 

IV.  Rondo :  Allegro  vivace 

Mr.  Pressler  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 
CONCERTS  TO  FOLLOW: — 

July  26  The  New  York  Pro  Musica 

August    2  The  Boston  Fine  Arts  String  Quartet 

(Assisted  by  Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola) 

August    9 The  Kroll  String  Quartet 

August  16 Claudio  Arrau,  Piano 


and  a  talent,  which  was  assured  and  ripened  by  ten  years  of  study  under 
the  skilful  teaching  of  the  master,  Cesar  Franck.  .  .  . 

"It  is  especially  in  chamber  music  that  Chausson's  art  is  revealed,  more 
completely  even  than  in  his  dramatic  or  symphonic  works.  It  is  in  this 
branch  especially  that  his  ascent  towards  the  highest  becomes  assured,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  transformation  is  seen  in  continuous — one  might  almost 
say  in  gradual — fashion,  of  the  richly  endowed  scholar  into  the  master  called 
to  tread  the  loftiest  summits  of  music." 

D'Indy  finds  both  beauties  and  weaknesses  in  the  early  Trio,  and  says 
of  it:  "One  already  feels  the  aspirations,  as  yet  unrealized,  of  an  artist-soul, 
whose  loftiness  of  thought  foreshadows  works  in  which  he  will  come  to  his 
own."  The  Trio  was  first  performed  at  the  Societe  Nationale  on  April  8, 
1882.  It  was  posthumously  published  in  1919. 


TRIO  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  1,  OP.  99 
By  Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828) 

Josef  Spaun  gave  a  Schubertiad  (the  last)  at  his  quarters  ("Klepper- 
stalle")  in  the  Teinfaltstrasse,  Vienna,  on  January  28,  1828.  Franz  von 
Hartmann  noted  in  his  diary  that  "glorious  music  was  made  by  Schuppan- 
zigh,  Bocklet,  Linke,  Schubert  and  Gahy.  The  Prelate  of  {St.}  Florian  and 
the  two  Maiers,  the  Ottenwalts,  Spaun's  very  nice  fiancee,  etc.,  were  there, 
fifty  people  in  all.  We  nearly  all  got  tipsy.  We  danced — I  a  great  deal  with 
Frau  von  Ottenwalt.  Then  we  nearly  all  went  to  Bogner's,  where  we  sat 
around  till  2:30."  Spaun  has  told  that  Schubert  brought  Bocklet,  Schuppan- 
zigh  and  Linke  with  him  for  a  performance  of  one  of  his  pianoforte  trios, 
presumably  the  First.  Since  Karl  Maria  von  Bocklet  was  an  accomplished 
pianist,  and  since  Schuppanzigh  and  Linke  were  the  talented  violinist  and 
'cellist  of  Prince  Rasoumowsky's  quartet,  and  therefore  close  to  Beethoven, 
these  three  would  have  done  justice  to  the  Trio.  Schubert  played  one  of  his 
piano  duets  with  Bocklet,  and  later  probably  obliged  at  the  piano  for  general 
dancing.  Such  were  the  Schubertiaden,  mixing  revelry  with  the  earnest  pur- 
suit of  art. 

The  B-flat  Trio  begins  with  an  unforgettable  buoyant  theme.  The  second 
theme  emerges  from  an  accompaniment  of  even  triplets.  The  formal  purist, 
who  sometimes  frowns  upon  this  composer  for  being  "tenuous"  in  his  de- 
velopments, is  here  silenced  by  the  simple  and  direct  musical  logic  which 
in  his  own  way  Schubert  could  command.  Any  severity  of  this  sort  is  equally 
disarmed  by  the  gentle  magic  of  the  Andante,  in  its  berceuse-like  6/8  on  a 
theme  which  J.  A.  Westrup  considers  to  have  a  strong  claim  "to  be  regarded 
as  the  loveliest  that  he  ever  wrote."  The  same  writer  is  carried  away  by  the 
"odd  hesitations  and  quaint,  puckish  rhythms"  of  the  scherzo.  Indeed  one 
should  be  carried  away,  as  a  willing  captive,  by  Schubert;  to  subject  his 
music  to  arbitrary  analysis  is,  while  exposing  a  weakness,  to  miss  its  charm. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  Robert  Schumann,  reviewing  the  two  trios, 
wrote,  "I  pass  no  judgment  on  the  final  movements."  Professor  Westrup, 
gathering  his  academic  robes  about  him,  points  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
Finale,  and  exclaims:  "Trivial!"  But  admitting  that  this  is  music  of  una- 
bashed jollification,  one  need  only  point  out  the  suddenly  hushed  transitions, 
the  key  surprises,  as  the  episode  in  3/2,  D-flat  major,  where  the  violin  and 
the  'cello  delicately  bandy  the  rhythm  and  the  theme  in  a  tender  pianissimo. 
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The  Boston  Fine  Arts  String  Quartet 
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MOZART'S  STRING  QUINTETS 
Mozart  wrote  his  last  two  string  quartets  in  1790,  and  his  last  string 
quintet  (in  E  flat)  in  April,  1791,  eight  months  before  his  death.  In  this 
sense,  the  four  great  string  quintets  of  the  last  years  became  in  their  pure 
and  developed  form  an  amplification  of  the  time-tried  string  quartets,  the 
form  he  had  begun  to  work  upon  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  last  string 
quintets  can  thus  be  looked  upon  as  an  enlargement  of  the  well-worked 
voice  group  by  the  addition  of  a  second  viola.  The  quintet  in  D  major 
(1790)  and  the  final  one  in  E  flat,  both  played  at  this  concert,  were  his  last 
chamber  works.*  The  String  Quintet  in  C  minor  was  a  transcription,  made 
in  1787,  of  the  Serenade  for  eight  winds,  of  1782.  This  work  in  its  original 
form  was  performed  at  the  Festival  concerts  of  this  season  (July  14). 

Mozart,  at  the  top  of  his  powers  in  his  last  five  years,  thus  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  of  this  combination  in  superlative  music  by  no  means  second 
to  the  quartets.  The  quintets  can  be  considered  from  their  character  as  having 
sprung  from  an  entirely  personal  and  individual  impulse.  There  is  no  partic- 
ular evidence  of  "influences"  in  them,  either  from  Boccherini — who  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  combination,  leaving  125 — from  Michael  Haydn,  whose 
ventures  were  earlier  and  rudimentary,  or  from  Michael's  illustrious  brother 
who  did  not  compose  so  many  as  one.  Mozart's  impulse  is  understandable. 
Having  developed  his  quartets  to  a  supreme  point  of  rich  four-part  writing, 
the  next  challenge  was  to  handle  five  voices  with  equal  mastery.  Mozart  did 
not  use  a  second  cello,  as  Boccherini  did,  or  as  Schubert  would  later  in  his 
C  major  masterpiece,  but  preferred  a  second  viola.  The  dark,  almost 
nasal  quality  of  the  two  violas  gives  a  special,  often  somber  color  to  the 
quintets  in  general.  Sometimes  the  composer  divides  his  group  into  anti- 
phonal  trios — two  violins  and  first  viola  against  the  two  violas  and  cello, 
the  first  viola  thus  serving  in  both.  This  kind  of  division  was  not  possible  in 
a  quartet,  where  any  breakdown  resolves  into  individual  voices.  Here  the 
first  viola  as  leader  of  the  lower  group  takes  an  important  melodic  function 
to  balance  the  first  violin.  The  second  viola  does  not  simply  double  the 
cello,  but  is  more  often  an  additional  inner  voice.  Generally  speaking,  a 
single  melodic  voice,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  assured  a  balanced  four-part 
harmony.  The  combined  five  voices  can  give  a  tonal  amplitude  approaching 
chamber  orchestra  sonority.  That  it  is  richer  than  a  quartet  sonority  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  preferable.  A  certain  clarity,  a  structural  transparency 
in  the  quartet,  a  sense  of  every  individual  voice,  is  sometimes  sacrificed.  It  is 
a  matter  of  choice  between  works  of  equal  beauty  at  the  ripest  point  of 
Mozart's  chamber  style.  The  quintets  are  far  too  infrequently  performed  in 
public  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  professional  quartet  group  can  far  more 
easily  choose  from  the  wealth  of  the  ten  last  quartets  than  go  to  the  trouble 

*They  were  preceded  by  the  Quintet  in  C,  K.,  515,  and  in  G  minor,  K.  516,  both  of 
1787. 


FIFTH     CONCERT     OF     THE     CHAMBER     MUSIC     SERIES 


The  Boston  Fine  Arts  String  Quartet 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Violin  Eugen  Lehner,  Viola 

Harry  Dickson,  Violin  Richard  Kapuscinski,  Cello 

assisted  by 
Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 


PROGRAM 

MOZART        Quintet  in  C  minor,  K.  406 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto  in  canone 

IV.  Allegro 

MOZART        Quintet  in  D  Major,  K.  593 

I.  Larghetto;  Allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 


MOZART        Quintet  in  E-flat  Major,  K.  614 

I.     Allegro  di  molto 
II.     Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 


of  finding  an  extra  violist  who  will  play  in  their  style,  and  with  them  adjust 
the  difficult  new  balance. 

The  String  Quintet  in  D  opens  portentously  with  the  cello,  the  phrase 
smoothly  finished  by  the  first  violin.  Here  we  have  a  larghetto  introduction, 
mysteriously  quiet  save  for  the  deep  rinforzando  cello  notes  introducing 
unexpected  keys.  The  main  allegro  is  rather  elegant  in  character  until  in 
development  it  gathers  strength  and  complexity.  Before  the  close  there  is 
a  reminiscence  of  the  introduction,  a  precedent  for  Beethoven  surely,  but 
with  a  greater  contrast  of  mood.  The  Adagio  is  one  of  the  longest  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Mozart's  slow  movements,  chamber  or  otherwise. 
It  is  great  by  the  manifold  results  of  voice  leading,  by  a  trilled  figure  from 
the  cello  which  becomes  implicit,  by  almost  mystic  divagations.  The  Minuet 
leans  characteristically  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure  and  provides  a 
featherweight  trio.  The  Finale  is  made  on  a  bright  six-eight  subject  which 
through  accidentals  is  constantly  changed  and  put  through  contrapuntal  and 
other  paces.  Never  was  a  simple  tune  more  resourcefully  turned  about. 

The  String  Quintet  in  E  flat,  Mozart's  farewell  to  his  chamber  music 
for  strings,  is  a  light-hearted  one.  The  opening  theme  has  a  trilled  figure 
which  as  a  prodigiously  multiplied  fragment  makes  a  trilled  movement,  but 
a  wonderfully  various  one.  The  Andante  is  in  free  variation  form,  recalling 
the  air  of  Belmonte,  ffWenn  der  Freude  Tranen  fliessen"  from  Die  Entfuh- 
rung.  The  theme  of  the  final  Allegro  in  other  hands  could  be  a  pleasant 
commonplace.  Under  Mozart's  alert  imagination  and  incredible  skill  it 
becomes  an  exciting  play  of  tonal  wit.  J.N.B. 


REMAINING  CONCERTS: — 

August     9 — The  Kroll  String  Quartet 

Beethoven Quartet  in  F  minor,  Opus  95 

Diamond Quartet  No.  2 

Schumann Quartet  in  A  major,  Opus  41,  No.  3 


August  16 — Claudio  Arrau,  Piano 

Music  of  Franz  Liszt  (1811 


1886) 
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STRING  QUARTET  IN  F  MINOR,  OP.  95  (Quartetto  serioso) 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

No  other  quartet  of  Beethoven  has  such  a  strongly  distinguishing 
character  as  this  one  (of  1810).  Its  pages  are  branded  with  its  style  almost 
as  clearly  as  the  pages  of  Tristan.  The  harmonic  scheme  is  remarkably 
chromatic  for  its  time;  the  modulations  are  restless  and  abrupt.  Until  the 
end  it  is  cast  in  somber  colors  which  the  prevailing  minor  mode  accentuates. 
The  tempi,  until  the  concluding  Allegro,  are  moderate.  It  is  so  concise,  or 
rather  concentrated,  in  its  expression,  quite  lacking  extensive  development, 
that  it  becomes  the  shortest  of  them  all.  The  opening  theme,  rapped  out  in 
a  forte  unison,  is  abrupt  and  hard,  uncompromisingly  minor.  Thus  the 
trend  of  the  movement  is  set.  Sudden  major  scales  assault  the  gloomy  har- 
monies, but  without  avail.  The  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  cleared  by  the 
Allegretto,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  slow  movement.  Although  it  bears 
the  signature  of  D  major,  that  bright  key  has  little  opportunity  to  assert 
itself.  Heavy,  descending  short  notes  from  the  'cello  foretell  trouble.  A 
mournful  theme  suggests  a  wailing  phrase  to  the  viola,  the  instrument  which 
is  to  suffuse  each  movement  with  its  special  dark  coloring.  A  device  upon 
which  Beethoven  leans  heavily  throughout  the  quartet  should  be  noted:  the 
melodic  half-tone  lapse  from  the  sixth  degree  of  the  minor  scale  to  the  fifth, 
a  veritable  accent  of  lamentation.  It  is  again  the  viola  which  leads  with  the 
mournful  theme  of  a  brief  fugato.  As  the  movement  dies  away,  the  scherzo, 
or  what  serves  for  a  scherzo,  asserts  itself  with  a  strong,  abrupt  rhythm.  The 
Trio,  an  austere  melody  with  a  weird  accompanying  figure,  makes  a  second 
brief  appearance  in  the  minor.  In  a  short  introduction  to  the  agitated  last 
movement  the  most  poignant  note  is  the  viola's  falling  half-tone  plaint 
(before  mentioned).  The  main  body  (allegretto  agitato)  is  troubled  and 
restless,  the  minor  accents  of  the  themes  set  against  stormy  figures.  The 
movement  subsides,  as  if  from  exhaustion,  until  a  light  and  swift  allegro 
sweeps  away  the  last  F  minor  chord  with  the  relief  of  F  major.  So  the 
quartet  closes  with  a  sudden  rush  of  liberation,  a  jubilation  of  major  scales 
which  are  entirely  characteristic  of  Beethoven.  D'Indy  calls  this  coda  an 
"error  of  genius"  a  "Rossinian  operatic  finale" — which  seems  a  strange 
remark.  With  all  respect  to  the  scholarship  of  this  invaluable  analyst,  one 
feels  that  the  composer  never  wrote  a  tumult  of  major  runs  with  a  surer 
sense  of  dramatic  necessity. 

STRING  QUARTET  No.  2 
By  David  Diamond  (1915-  ) 

The  chamber  music  of  David  Diamond  in  various  combinations  includes 
four  string  quartets,  the  first  composed  in  1940  and  the  second  begun  in 
1943  and  completed  in  New  York  City  in  1944.  The  third  quartet  (1946) 
won  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  Award.  The  fourth  he  composed  in 
1951.  Mr.  Diamond's  considerable  amount  of  orchestral  music  includes  six 
symphonies  and  incidental  music  for  the  stage. 

Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  he  studied  with  Andre  de  Ribaupierre 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  (1928-1929),  with  Bernard  Rogers  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  (1930-1934),  at  the  New  Music  School  of 
New  York  for  the  two  years  following,  and  later  with  Roger  Sessions  and 
Paul  Boepple  in  New  York  and  Nadia  Boulanger  at  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris.  He  has  been  granted  numerous  awards. 

Peggy  Glanville-Hicks  has  thus  characterized  David  Diamond  in 
Grove's  Dictionary:  "Diamond's  music  has  a  notable  emotional  impetus,  and 
such  dissonance  as  there  is  in  his  style  is  almost  continually  present  in  his 


SIXTH     CONCERT     OF     THE     CHAMBER     MUSIC     SERIES 


The  Kroll  Quartet 


William  Kroll,  Violin 
William  Stone,  Violin 


Harry  Zaratzian,  Viola 
Avron  Twerdowsky,  Cello 


PROGRAM 


BEETHOVEN 


Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto,  ma  non  troppo 

III.  Allegro  assai  vivace,  ma  serioso 

IV.  Larghetto  espressivo;  Allegretto  agitato 


DIAMOND 


Quartet  No.  2 


I.     Allegro  flessibile 
II.     Adagio  mesto 
III.     Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN 


Quartet  in  A  Major,  Op.  41,  No.  3 

I.     Andante  espressivo;  Allegro  molto  moderato 

II.     Assai  agitato 

III.  Adagio  molto 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  molto  vivace 


monochrome  harmonic  colour  scheme:  it  is  seldom  used  as  a  dynamic  con- 
trast. Structurally  and  stylistically  Diamond's  works  are  all  very  similar, 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  pieces.  His  expression  is  personal,  lyric-romantic 
and  intense,  and  has  not  changed  much,  or  passed  through  very  divergent 
working  methods,  in  spite  of  his  many  and  varied  teachers.  His  expressive 
equilibrium  appears  to  be  set  and  his  technical  command  fully  accomplished." 

STRING  QUARTET  IN  A  MAJOR,  OP.  41,  No.  3 
By  Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856) 

The  best  proof  that  it  was  Robert  Schumann's  union  with  Clara  Wieck 
which  brought  the  full  fruition  of  the  artist  lies  in  the  record  of  his  works. 
The  marriage,  after  a  long  delay  depressive  to  his  spirit,  took  place  on 
September  12,  1840,  and  in  that  year  his  tonal  thoughts  began  to  expand 
into  other  media  than  the  piano.  In  1840  he  wrote  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
songs — he  himself  called  it  his  "song  year."  1841  was  his  orchestral  year — 
it  brought  forth  his  first  two  symphonies  (in  B  flat  and  in  D  minor)  and 
his  Piano  Concerto.  In  1842  (he  was  then  thirty-two)  he  absorbed  himself 
in  the  string  quartets  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  of  Beethoven,  with  deliberate 
intent.  The  combined  manipulation  of  independent  voices  seemed  to  come 
naturally  rather  than  as  a  goal  to  be  striven  for.  He  had  written  to  Clara  as 
early  as  1838: 

"The  thought  of  quartets  gives  me  pleasure.  The  piano  is  getting  too 
narrow  for  me.  When  I  compose  now  I  often  hear  a  lot  of  things  that  I  can 
no  more  than  suggest.  For  example,  it  is  remarkable  how  I  invent  almost 
everything  canonically,  and  never  discover  the  imitative  voices  until  after- 
wards; often,  too,  backwards,  inverted  rhythm,  etc.  As  you  doubtless  have 
noticed  I  take  great  pains  with  the  melody.  In  that  field  also  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  industry  and  observation.  But  by  melody  I  mean,  of  course, 
something  different  from  the  Italian  kind  that  now  seems  to  me  like  a  bird 
song,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but  empty  and  devoid  of  thought." 

1842  consequently  became  the  year  of  his  chamber  music — the  Piano 
Quartet  and  Quintet,  the  two  piano  trios,  but  to  his  more  particular  satis- 
faction, the  only  chamber  works  for  strings  alone — the  three  string  quartets 
(in  A  minor,  F  major,  and  A  major)  which  were  later  published  as  Op.  41. 
He  composed  them  in  the  space  of  five  weeks,  to  the  delight  of  his  wife 
and  the  surprise  of  his  friends  who  tried  them  out  in  home  performance. 

Some  wise  critics  have  been  too  ready  to  find  pianistic  shapes  in  these 
three.  If  there  are  frequent  suggestions  of  single  line  melody  and  chordal 
accompaniment,  the  melody  has  its  own  string  color  and  is  duly  prominent; 
if  the  full  chords  of  the  rondo  subject  in  the  A  major  Quartet  remind  us  of 
piano  passages  elsewhere,  it  means  that  they  are  Schumannesque,  but  not 
necessarily  pianistic.  The  very  opening  phrase  of  the  Quartet,  upon  which 
the  first  movement  grows  with  its  falling  fifth  and  whimsical  half  cadence, 
may  be  reminiscent  of  a  piano  piece  but  belongs  exactly  where  it  is  found. 
The  second  section  of  the  slow  movement,  where,  to  a  sustained  pulsation 
the  first  violin  has  a  dialogue  with  the  viola,  the  cello  sometimes  carrying  the 
song  into  its  mystic  depths,  no  other  instruments  would  be  acceptable.  The 
second  movement,  a  theme  with  three  very  free  variations,  and  the  finale,  a 
rondo,  likewise  freely  treated,  could  be  called  episodic.  Schumann,  above 
any  other  composer,  could  allow  his  fancy  sudden  turns  and  divagations. 
The  pedant  who  refuses  to  be  charmed  and  submissive  is  thereby  the  loser. 

J.N.B. 
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THE  PIANO  MUSIC  OF  FRANZ  LISZT  (1811-1886) 
{Performed  in  recognition  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth) 

It  is  often  remarked  that  Liszt  in  his  younger  years  as  an  itinerant 
virtuoso  wrote  for  the  most  part  inconsequential  show  pieces  for  his  imme- 
diate use,  that  it  was  only  after  establishing  himself  in  the  little  princi- 
pality of  Weimar  in  1848  that  he  began  upon  his  symphonic  poems  and 
developed  "thematic  transformation"  in  his  piano  works  as  well.  The 
later  piano  works  plainly  shows  this,  such  as  the  Piano  Sonata,  and  such 
outstanding  pieces  on  Mr.  Arrau's  program  as  the  Ballade  in  B  minor  with 
its  stormy  middle  section  (1853),  the  Mephisto  valse  of  the  eighteen 
eighties  (transcribed  from  his  orchestral  piece),  and  the  Jeux  d'eau  of  1877, 
composed  at  the  Villa  d'Este  when,  as  an  Abbe,  he  contemplated  its  foun- 
tains. This  astounding  bit  of  pre-impressionism,  it  should  be  noted,  was 
written  twenty-eight  years  before  Debussy's  Reflets  dans  Veau,  twenty-four 
before  Ravel's  Jeux  d'eau. 

And  yet  some  of  the  early  works  have  a  special  pristine  freshness  of  the 
artist  who  has  already  found  his  personal  style  and  needs  only  to  develop 
and  refine.  Since  he  was  an  inveterate  reviser,  many  of  his  so-called  late 
piano  pieces  are  traceable  to  early  sketches  or  even  to  earlier  published  ver- 
sions. In  these  the  pre-impressionist  is  already  pursuing  his  path.  The  Vallee 
d'Obermann  is  to  be  found  in  the  Album  d'un  voyageur  of  1836,  where 
the  young  musical  poet  is  trying  to  capture  his  impressions  of  scenic  Switz- 
erland in  tone.  This  reappeared  in  the  first  of  the  three  sets  of  Annees  de 
pelerinage,  this  "pilgrimage"  likewise  devoted  to  his  wanderings  in  Switz- 
erland with  the  Comtesse  Marie  d'Agoult.  The  two  later  "Years  of  Pil- 
grimage" were  devoted  to  Italy,  and  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  included  in 
them,  were  piano  transcriptions  of  his  three  songs  of  1838-1839.  It  was  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland  with  the  Countess  Marie  at  his  side,  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  great  poetry  of  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany,  and 
sought  to  match  certain  inspiring  lines  with  a  tonal  reflection.  The  Princess 
Carolyne  von  Wittgenstein,  who  later  took  the  compliant  Liszt  under  her 
proprietary  wing  at  Weimar,  claimed  credit  for  having  moved  him  to 
compose  his  Faust  and  Dante  symphonies.  But  it  was  his  earlier  mistress, 
her  literary  superior,  who  had  initiated  him  into  the  grandeur  of  those  two 
great  poems,  as  they  read  and  discussed  Goethe  and  Dante. 


LISZT  AS  PIANIST 

There  have  been  many  descriptions  of  Liszt  as  performer,  but  little 
that  can  be  called  dispassionate  analysis.  The  historical  importance  of  Liszt 
as  the  pioneer  of  technical  brilliance  is  plain  to  all  in  his  music,  but  this 
does  not  account  for  his  extraordinary  power  to  hypnotize  any  audience. 
There  are  undoubtedly  virtuosos  today  who  could  match  his  technical  sheen. 
This  being  a  different  age,  there  are  none  who  could  approach  his  power  to 
sweep  all  hearers,  to  subjugate  their  judgment.  The  judgment  of  his  pupils 
was  for  the  most  part  clouded  with  adoration.  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  a  sober- 
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Annees  de  pelerinage  (Italie) 

Sonetto  123,  del  Petrarca 
Jeux  d'eau  &  la  Villa  d'Este 
Sonetto  104,  del  Petrarca 


Annees  de  pelerinage  (Suisse) 

Vallee  d'Obermann  (2nd  Version,  1847-1852) 

Deux  etudes  d'execution  transcendante 
No.  11,  Harmonies  du  soir 
No.  10,  F  minor 

INTERMISSION 

Ballade  in  B  minor,  No.  2  (1853) 

Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  solitude  (1847-1852) 

(from  Lamartine's  Harmonies  poetiques  et  religieuses) 
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HEINRICH  ISAAC 

Zwischen  Berg  und  tiefem  Tal:      Between  mountain  and  deep  valley  there 

runs  a  free  highroad,  whoever  does  not 
wish  to  keep  his  love,  must  let  him  go. 

Quls  dabit  capiti  meo  aquam?:       O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  my  eyes 

a  fount  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  by 
day  and  weep  by  night .  .  . 

Donna  di  Dentro:  Lady,  in  your  house  grow  roses,  violets, 

and  blooms  .  .  .  Fortune  was  mine  for  a 
long  time,  O  my  beautiful  lady  .  .  . 

From  the  welter  of  Flemish  master  musicians  who  flourished  around 
1500,  a  few  figures  stand  out  clearly.  Josquin  des  Prez  has  slightly  obscured 
the  name  of  Isaac,  a  man  whose  originality  and  distinctiveness  are  apparent 
on  even  slight  acquaintance  with  his  music.  Isaac  is  the  very  model  of  the 
migrating  Fleming  whose  life  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  anticipates  the 
cosmopolitan  type  exemplified  in  Orlandus  Lassus  and  George  Frederic 
Handel.  The  most  talented  heads  of  state  keep  him  at  their  courts,  men  like 
Lorenzo  "the  Magnificent"  at  Florence  and  Emperor  Maximillian  I  at 
Vienna.  Every  national  style  interests  him  and  provokes  masterly  com- 
positions. 

The  major  musical  forms  of  the  Renaissance  were  the  Mass  and  the 
motet;  Isaac  has  left  us  twenty-three  settings  of  the  ordinary  of  the  Mass 
plus  the  Choralis  Constantinus,  a  cycle  of  settings  of  the  Offices  for  the  entire 
liturgical  year.  The  Missa  De  Martyribus  like  several  other  Isaac  Masses, 
alternates  between  traditional  plainsong  and  sections  of  polyphony  based 
on  the  chant. 

Isaac's  secular  music  is  the  perfect  reflection  of  the  courtly  humanism  of 
his  time.  These  compositions,  whether  grave  or  gay,  are  written  with  a  skill 
that  is  rarely  matched  in  any  period,  but  the  craft  does  not  obtrude.  His 
chansons,  represented  by  the  instrumental  pieces  on  this  program,  are  models 
of  compactness  in  which  not  a  phrase  is  wasted  or  misused.  The  lament  on 
the  death  of  Lorenzo,  a  setting  of  Politian's  poem  mourning  the  great  pa- 
tron's passing  in  1492,  is  a  tragic  ode  incomparable  in  the  poise  and  control 
of  its  passions. 


THE   GLOGAUER  LIEDERBUCH 

Else,  el  se  mundo:  God  hath  now  revealed  himself  to  the  world,  the 

true  being.  Giving  himself  willingly  .  .  . 

Blslein,  Uebstes  Elselem:  Ah  Elsie,  dearest  Elsie  mine,  were  I  only  at  your 

side . .  . 

Hail,  Virgin,  pleasing  to  God,  appointed  through 
eternity,  be  thou  our  advocate  .  .  . 

My  joy  hangs  on  your  red  lips,   most  beloved 
mine  .  .  . 


Salve  virgo: 
Ich  bins  erjreut: 


This  important  Renaissance  musical  document  consists  of  a  set  of  three 
part-books  written  between  the  years  1477  and  1488.  It  was  found  in  the 
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Early  Renaissance  Masters 


HEINRICH  ISAAC 
(c.   1450-1517) 


Missa  Martyribus 
Kyrie 
Agnus 

II 


GLOGAUER  LIEDERBUCH  Else,  el  se  mundo 

(c.  1480)  Elslein,  liebstes  Elselein 

Salve  virgo 

Ich  bins  erfreut 


HEINRICH  ISAAC 


HEINRICH  ISAAC 


LUDWIG  SENFL 
(c.  1490-1543) 

ORLANDUS  LASSUS 
(1532-1594) 

LUDWIG  SENFL 


III 


Ensemble 


Ensemble 

Brayton  Lewis  and  instruments 

Sheila  Schonbrun,  Carolyn 

Backus,  and  instruments 
Charles  Bressler  and 

instruments 


La  mi  la  sol  Instruments 

En  l'ombre  Instruments 

Zwischen  Berg  und  tiefem  Robert  White  and  instruments 

Tal 
J'ay  pris  amours  Instruments 

In  meinem  Sinn  Instruments 


IV 

Quis  dabit  capiti  meo 

aquam  ? 
(Ode  on  the  death  of 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici) 
Donna  di  dentro 
(Florentine  carnival  song) 

INTERMISSION 


Men's  voices 


Ensemble 


V 

Ich  weiss  nit 

Gross  Weh  ich  leid' 
Suzanne  un  jour 

VI 

Missa  Paschalis 
Kyrie 
Gloria 
Sanctus 
Agnus 


Charles  Bressler,  Robert  White, 

and  instruments 
Gordon  Myers  and  instruments 
Harpsichord  solo 


Ensemble 


Cathedral  library  of  Glogau,  a  Silesian  town  near  Germany's  eastern  border. 
The  294  compositions  which  make  up  this  fine  collection  include  sacred  and 
secular  German  part  songs,  sacred  Latin  works,  and  dance  and  instrumental 
pieces,  some  of  the  latter  identifiable  as  chansons  by  Burgundian- Flemish 
composers. 

The  Glogauer  Book  has  suffered  undeserved  neglect.  Its  Latin  pieces 
have  been  almost  completely  overlooked,  perhaps  because  they  are  in  a  more 
courtly,  less  popular  vein  than  the  more  robust  German  ones.  Characteristic 
of  the  high-art  style  is  the  Salve  Virgo,  written  in  the  Burgundian  manner. 
The  better  known  pieces  in  the  collection  are  the  German  compositions — 
hearty  dances  and  sentimental  pieces  like  Elslein  and  Ich  bins  erfreut.  They 
have  the  same  directness  we  find  in  German  woodcuts  and  woodcarvings. 


LUDWIG   SENFL 

Ich  weiss  nit:  I  don't  know  what  he  promised  her  more  than  once 

before  to  make  her  draw  the  bolt  away  and  open  up 
her  door  . . . 

Gross  Weh  ich  leid':   Great  pain  I  suffer  not  seeing  you,  dearest,  too  long 

must  I  be  from  you  . . . 

Ludwig  Senfl  was  a  pupil  of  Heinrich  Isaac  and  succeeded  his  master 
as  composer  to  the  court  of  Maximilian  I  of  Austria,  a  post  he  held  until  the 
Emperor's  death  in  1519.  From  there  he  went  to  Munich  where  he  became 
composer  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Senfl  was  born  in  Switzerland  and  it  was 
in  Constance  that  he  met  Isaac  and  began  his  studies  with  him.  The  influence 
of  his  teacher  is  apparent  in  his  work,  but  Senfl  was  more  than  a  follower. 
He  developed  a  style  and  technique  of  composing  that  distinguished  him 
from  his  contemporaries  and  produced  an  important  body  of  sacred  and 
secular  music  which  won  him  fame  in  his  time. 

The  secular  pieces  on  this  program  are  elaborately  wrought  part-song 
versions  of  German  tunes  that  were  popular  in  the  XVIth  century.  Some  of 
the  lines,  though  not  scored  specifically  for  instruments,  are  clearly  non- 
vocal.  Performance  by  a  mixed  vocal  and  instrumental  ensemble  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  musical  practices  of  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  courts  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  Missa  Paschalis  is  an  outstanding  example  of  Senfl's 
ornate  style  and  brilliant  use  of  color.  Based  on  the  plainsong  Paschal  mel- 
ody, it  is  an  almost  dramatic  treatment  of  the  Mass  text.  (Unfortunately, 
Senfl  left  us  no  Credo  setting  for  this  work.)  The  excitement  of  the  Gloria 
with  its  closing  Amen  is  as  intense  music  as  one  can  find  anywhere. 

Joel  Newman 
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MOZART'S  STRING  QUINTETS 
Mozart  wrote  his  last  two  string  quartets  in  1790,  and  his  last  string 
quintet  (in  E  flat)  in  April,  1791,  eight  months  before  his  death.  In  this 
sense,  the  four  great  string  quintets  of  the  last  years  became  in  their  pure 
and  developed  form  an  amplification  of  the  time-tried  string  quartets,  the 
form  he  had  begun  to  work  upon  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  last  string 
quintets  can  thus  be  looked  upon  as  an  enlargement  of  the  well-worked 
voice  group  by  the  addition  of  a  second  viola.  The  quintet  in  D  major 
(1790)  and  the  final  one  in  E  flat,  both  played  at  this  concert,  were  his  last 
chamber  works.*  The  String  Quintet  in  C  minor  was  a  transcription,  made 
in  1787,  of  the  Serenade  for  eight  winds,  of  1782.  This  work  in  its  original 
form  was  performed  at  the  Festival  concerts  of  this  season  (July  14). 

Mozart,  at  the  top  of  his  powers  in  his  last  five  years,  thus  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  of  this  combination  in  superlative  music  by  no  means  second 
to  the  quartets.  The  quintets  can  be  considered  from  their  character  as  having 
sprung  from  an  entirely  personal  and  individual  impulse.  There  is  no  partic- 
ular evidence  of  ttinfluences,,  in  them,  either  from  Boccherini — who  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  combination,  leaving  125 — from  Michael  Haydn,  whose 
ventures  were  earlier  and  rudimentary,  or  from  Michael's  illustrious  brother 
who  did  not  compose  so  many  as  one.  Mozart's  impulse  is  understandable. 
Having  developed  his  quartets  to  a  supreme  point  of  rich  four-part  writing, 
the  next  challenge  was  to  handle  five  voices  with  equal  mastery.  Mozart  did 
not  use  a  second  cello,  as  Boccherini  did,  or  as  Schubert  would  later  in  his 
C  major  masterpiece,  but  preferred  a  second  viola.  The  dark,  almost 
nasal  quality  of  the  two  violas  gives  a  special,  often  somber  color  to  the 
quintets  in  general.  Sometimes  the  composer  divides  his  group  into  anti- 
phonal  trios — two  violins  and  first  viola  against  the  two  violas  and  cello, 
the  first  viola  thus  serving  in  both.  This  kind  of  division  was  not  possible  in 
a  quartet,  where  any  breakdown  resolves  into  individual  voices.  Here  the 
first  viola  as  leader  of  the  lower  group  takes  an  important  melodic  function 
to  balance  the  first  violin.  The  second  viola  does  not  simply  double  the 
cello,  but  is  more  often  an  additional  inner  voice.  Generally  speaking,  a 
single  melodic  voice,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  assured  a  balanced  four-part 
harmony.  The  combined  five  voices  can  give  a  tonal  amplitude  approaching 
chamber  orchestra  sonority.  That  it  is  richer  than  a  quartet  sonority  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  preferable.  A  certain  clarity,  a  structural  transparency 
in  the  quartet,  a  sense  of  every  individual  voice,  is  sometimes  sacrificed.  It  is 
a  matter  of  choice  between  works  of  equal  beauty  at  the  ripest  point  of 
Mozart's  chamber  style.  The  quintets  are  far  too  infrequently  performed  in 
public  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  professional  quartet  group  can  far  more 
easily  choose  from  the  wealth  of  the  ten  last  quartets  than  go  to  the  trouble 

*They  were  preceded  by  the  Quintet  in  C,  K.,  515,  and  in  G  minor,  K.  516,  both  of 

1787. 


FIFTH     CONCERT     OF     THE     CHAMBER    MUSIC     SERIES 


The  Boston  Fine  Arts  String  Quartet 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Violin  Eugen  Lehner,  Viola 

Harry  Dickson,  Violin  Richard  Kapuscinski,  Cello 

assisted  by 

Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 


PROGRAM 

MOZART        Quintet  in  C  minor,  K.  406 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

IH.  Menuetto  in  canone 

IV.  Allegro 

MOZART        Quintet  in  D  Major,  K.  593 

I.  Larghetto;  Allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 


MOZART        Quintet  in  E-flat  Major,  K.  614 

I.     Allegro  di  molto 
II.     Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 


of  finding  an  extra  violist  who  will  play  in  their  style,  and  with  them  adjust 
the  difficult  new  balance. 

The  String  Quintet  in  D  opens  portentously  with  the  cello,  the  phrase 
smoothly  finished  by  the  first  violin.  Here  we  have  a  larghetto  introduction, 
mysteriously  quiet  save  for  the  deep  rinforzando  cello  notes  introducing 
unexpected  keys.  The  main  allegro  is  rather  elegant  in  character  until  in 
development  it  gathers  strength  and  complexity.  Before  the  close  there  is 
a  reminiscence  of  the  introduction,  a  precedent  for  Beethoven  surely,  but 
with  a  greater  contrast  of  mood.  The  Adagio  is  one  of  the  longest  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Mozart's  slow  movements,  chamber  or  otherwise. 
It  is  great  by  the  manifold  results  of  voice  leading,  by  a  trilled  figure  from 
the  cello  which  becomes  implicit,  by  almost  mystic  divagations.  The  Minuet 
leans  characteristically  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure  and  provides  a 
featherweight  trio.  The  Finale  is  made  on  a  bright  six-eight  subject  which 
through  accidentals  is  constantly  changed  and  put  through  contrapuntal  and 
other  paces.  Never  was  a  simple  tune  more  resourcefully  turned  about. 

The  String  Quintet  in  E  flat,  Mozart's  farewell  to  his  chamber  music 
for  strings,  is  a  light-hearted  one.  The  opening  theme  has  a  trilled  figure 
which  as  a  prodigiously  multiplied  fragment  makes  a  trilled  movement,  but 
a  wonderfully  various  one.  The  Andante  is  in  free  variation  form,  recalling 
the  air  of  Belmonte,  ftWenn  der  Freude  Trdnen  flies  sen"  from  Die  Entfuh- 
rung.  The  theme  of  the  final  Allegro  in  other  hands  could  be  a  pleasant 
commonplace.  Under  Mozart's  alert  imagination  and  incredible  skill  it 
becomes  an  exciting  play  of  tonal  wit.  J.N.B. 


REMAINING  CONCERTS: — 

August    9 — The  Kroll  String  Quartet 

Beethoven Quartet  in  F  minor,  Opus  95 

Diamond Quartet  No.  2 

Schumann Quartet  in  A  major,  Opus  41,  No.  3 

August  16 — Claudio  Arrau,  Piano 

Music  of  Franz  Liszt  (1811  -  1886) 
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STRING  QUARTET  IN  F  MINOR,  OP.  95  (Quartetto  serioso) 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

No  other  quartet  of  Beethoven  has  such  a  strongly  distinguishing 
character  as  this  one  (of  1810).  Its  pages  are  branded  with  its  style  almost 
as  clearly  as  the  pages  of  Tristan.  The  harmonic  scheme  is  remarkably 
chromatic  for  its  time;  the  modulations  are  restless  and  abrupt.  Until  the 
end  it  is  cast  in  somber  colors  which  the  prevailing  minor  mode  accentuates. 
The  tempi,  until  the  concluding  Allegro,  are  moderate.  It  is  so  concise,  or 
rather  concentrated,  in  its  expression,  quite  lacking  extensive  development, 
that  it  becomes  the  shortest  of  them  all.  The  opening  theme,  rapped  out  in 
a  forte  unison,  is  abrupt  and  hard,  uncompromisingly  minor.  Thus  the 
trend  of  the  movement  is  set.  Sudden  major  scales  assault  the  gloomy  har- 
monies, but  without  avail.  The  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  cleared  by  the 
Allegretto,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  slow  movement.  Although  it  bears 
the  signature  of  D  major,  that  bright  key  has  little  opportunity  to  assert 
itself.  Heavy,  descending  short  notes  from  the  'cello  foretell  trouble.  A 
mournful  theme  suggests  a  wailing  phrase  to  the  viola,  the  instrument  which 
is  to  suffuse  each  movement  with  its  special  dark  coloring.  A  device  upon 
which  Beethoven  leans  heavily  throughout  the  quartet  should  be  noted:  the 
melodic  half-tone  lapse  from  the  sixth  degree  of  the  minor  scale  to  the  fifth, 
a  veritable  accent  of  lamentation.  It  is  again  the  viola  which  leads  with  the 
mournful  theme  of  a  brief  fugato.  As  the  movement  dies  away,  the  scherzo, 
or  what  serves  for  a  scherzo,  asserts  itself  with  a  strong,  abrupt  rhythm.  The 
Trio,  an  austere  melody  with  a  weird  accompanying  figure,  makes  a  second 
brief  appearance  in  the  minor.  In  a  short  introduction  to  the  agitated  last 
movement  the  most  poignant  note  is  the  viola's  falling  half-tone  plaint 
(before  mentioned).  The  main  body  (allegretto  agitato)  is  troubled  and 
restless,  the  minor  accents  of  the  themes  set  against  stormy  figures.  The 
movement  subsides,  as  if  from  exhaustion,  until  a  light  and  swift  allegro 
sweeps  away  the  last  F  minor  chord  with  the  relief  of  F  major.  So  the 
quartet  closes  with  a  sudden  rush  of  liberation,  a  jubilation  of  major  scales 
which  are  entirely  characteristic  of  Beethoven.  D'Indy  calls  this  coda  an 
"error  of  genius"  a  "Rossinian  operatic  finale" — which  seems  a  strange 
remark.  With  all  respect  to  the  scholarship  of  this  invaluable  analyst,  one 
feels  that  the  composer  never  wrote  a  tumult  of  major  runs  with  a  surer 
sense  of  dramatic  necessity. 

STRING  QUARTET  No.  2 
By  David  Diamond  (1915-  ) 

The  chamber  music  of  David  Diamond  in  various  combinations  includes 
four  string  quartets,  the  first  composed  in  1940  and  the  second  begun  in 
1943  and  completed  in  New  York  City  in  1944.  The  third  quartet  (1946) 
won  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  Award.  The  fourth  he  composed  in 
1951.  Mr.  Diamond's  considerable  amount  of  orchestral  music  includes  six 
symphonies  and  incidental  music  for  the  stage. 

Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  he  studied  with  Andre  de  Ribaupierre 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  (1928-1929),  with  Bernard  Rogers  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  (1930-1934),  at  the  New  Music  School  of 
New  York  for  the  two  years  following,  and  later  with  Roger  Sessions  and 
Paul  Boepple  in  New  York  and  Nadia  Boulanger  at  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris.  He  has  been  granted  numerous  awards. 

Peggy  Glanville-Hicks  has  thus  characterized  David  Diamond  in 
Grove's  Dictionary:  "Diamond's  music  has  a  notable  emotional  impetus,  and 
such  dissonance  as  there  is  in  his  style  is  almost  continually  present  in  his 
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The  Kroll  Quartet 


William  Kroll,  Violin 
William  Stone,  Violin 


Harry  Zaratzian,  Viola 
Avron  Twerdowsky,  Cello 


PROGRAM 


BEETHOVEN 


Quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto,  ma  non  troppo 

III.  Allegro  assai  vivace,  ma  serioso 

IV.  Larghetto  espressivo;  Allegretto  agitato 


DIAMOND  Quartet  No.  2 


I.     Allegro  rlessibile 
II.     Adagio  mesto 
III.     Allegro  molto 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN 


Quartet  in  A  Major,  Op.  41,  No.  3 

I.     Andante  espressivo;  Allegro  molto  moderato 

H.     Assai  agitato 

III.  Adagio  molto 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  molto  vivace 


monochrome  harmonic  colour  scheme:  it  is  seldom  used  as  a  dynamic  con- 
trast. Structurally  and  stylistically  Diamond's  works  are  all  very  similar, 
from  the  earlier  to  the  later  pieces.  His  expression  is  personal,  lyric-romantic 
and  intense,  and  has  not  changed  much,  or  passed  through  very  divergent 
working  methods,  in  spite  of  his  many  and  varied  teachers.  His  expressive 
equilibrium  appears  to  be  set  and  his  technical  command  fully  accomplished." 

STRING  QUARTET  IN  A  MAJOR,  OP.  41,  No.  3 
By  Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856) 

The  best  proof  that  it  was  Robert  Schumann's  union  with  Clara  Wieck 
which  brought  the  full  fruition  of  the  artist  lies  in  the  record  of  his  works. 
The  marriage,  after  a  long  delay  depressive  to  his  spirit,  took  place  on 
September  12,  1840,  and  in  that  year  his  tonal  thoughts  began  to  expand 
into  other  media  than  the  piano.  In  1840  he  wrote  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
songs — he  himself  called  it  his  "song  year."  1841  was  his  orchestral  year — 
it  brought  forth  his  first  two  symphonies  (in  B  flat  and  in  D  minor)  and 
his  Piano  Concerto.  In  1842  (he  was  then  thirty-two)  he  absorbed  himself 
in  the  string  quartets  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  of  Beethoven,  with  deliberate 
intent.  The  combined  manipulation  of  independent  voices  seemed  to  come 
naturally  rather  than  as  a  goal  to  be  striven  for.  He  had  written  to  Clara  as 
early  as  1838: 

"The  thought  of  quartets  gives  me  pleasure.  The  piano  is  getting  too 
narrow  for  me.  When  I  compose  now  I  often  hear  a  lot  of  things  that  I  can 
no  more  than  suggest.  For  example,  it  is  remarkable  how  I  invent  almost 
everything  canonically,  and  never  discover  the  imitative  voices  until  after- 
wards; often,  too,  backwards,  inverted  rhythm,  etc.  As  you  doubtless  have 
noticed  I  take  great  pains  with  the  melody.  In  that  field  also  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  industry  and  observation.  But  by  melody  I  mean,  of  course, 
something  different  from  the  Italian  kind  that  now  seems  to  me  like  a  bird 
song,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but  empty  and  devoid  of  thought." 

1842  consequently  became  the  year  of  his  chamber  music — the  Piano 
Quartet  and  Quintet,  the  two  piano  trios,  but  to  his  more  particular  satis- 
faction, the  only  chamber  works  for  strings  alone — the  three  string  quartets 
(in  A  minor,  F  major,  and  A  major)  which  were  later  published  as  Op.  41. 
He  composed  them  in  the  space  of  five  weeks,  to  the  delight  of  his  wife 
and  the  surprise  of  his  friends  who  tried  them  out  in  home  performance. 

Some  wise  critics  have  been  too  ready  to  find  pianistic  shapes  in  these 
three.  If  there  are  frequent  suggestions  of  single  line  melody  and  chordal 
accompaniment,  the  melody  has  its  own  string  color  and  is  duly  prominent; 
if  the  full  chords  of  the  rondo  subject  in  the  A  major  Quartet  remind  us  of 
piano  passages  elsewhere,  it  means  that  they  are  Schumannesque,  but  not 
necessarily  pianistic.  The  very  opening  phrase  of  the  Quartet,  upon  which 
the  first  movement  grows  with  its  falling  fifth  and  whimsical  half  cadence, 
may  be  reminiscent  of  a  piano  piece  but  belongs  exactly  where  it  is  found. 
The  second  section  of  the  slow  movement,  where,  to  a  sustained  pulsation 
the  first  violin  has  a  dialogue  with  the  viola,  the  cello  sometimes  carrying  the 
song  into  its  mystic  depths,  no  other  instruments  would  be  acceptable.  The 
second  movement,  a  theme  with  three  very  free  variations,  and  the  finale,  a 
rondo,  likewise  freely  treated,  could  be  called  episodic.  Schumann,  above 
any  other  composer,  could  allow  his  fancy  sudden  turns  and  divagations. 
The  pedant  who  refuses  to  be  charmed  and  submissive  is  thereby  the  loser. 
J.N.B. 
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THE  PIANO  MUSIC  OF  FRANZ  LISZT  (1811-1886) 
(Performed  in  recognition  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth) 

It  is  often  remarked  that  Liszt  in  his  younger  years  as  an  itinerant 
virtuoso  wrote  for  the  most  part  inconsequential  show  pieces  for  his  imme- 
diate use,  that  it  was  only  after  establishing  himself  in  the  little  princi- 
pality of  Weimar  in  1848  that  he  began  upon  his  symphonic  poems  and 
developed  "thematic  transformation"  in  his  piano  works  as  well.  The 
later  piano  works  plainly  shows  this,  such  as  the  Piano  Sonata,  and  such 
outstanding  pieces  on  Mr.  Arrau's  program  as  the  Ballade  in  B  minor  with 
its  stormy  middle  section  (1853),  the  Mephisto  valse  of  the  eighteen 
eighties  (transcribed  from  his  orchestral  piece),  and  the  Jeux  d'eau  of  1877, 
composed  at  the  Villa  d'Este  when,  as  an  Abbe,  he  contemplated  its  foun- 
tains. This  astounding  bit  of  pre-impressionism,  it  should  be  noted,  was 
written  twenty-eight  years  before  Debussy's  Reflets  dans  Veau,  twenty-four 
before  Ravel's  Jeux  d'eau. 

And  yet  some  of  the  early  works  have  a  special  pristine  freshness  of  the 
artist  who  has  already  found  his  personal  style  and  needs  only  to  develop 
and  refine.  Since  he  was  an  inveterate  reviser,  many  of  his  so-called  late 
piano  pieces  are  traceable  to  early  sketches  or  even  to  earlier  published  ver- 
sions. In  these  the  pre-impressionist  is  already  pursuing  his  path.  The  Vallee 
d'Obermann  is  to  be  found  in  the  Album  d'un  voyageur  of  1836,  where 
the  young  musical  poet  is  trying  to  capture  his  impressions  of  scenic  Switz- 
erland in  tone.  This  reappeared  in  the  first  of  the  three  sets  of  Annees  de 
pelerinage,  this  "pilgrimage"  likewise  devoted  to  his  wanderings  in  Switz- 
erland with  the  Comtesse  Marie  d'Agoult.  The  two  later  ( 'Years  of  Pil- 
grimage" were  devoted  to  Italy,  and  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  included  in 
them,  were  piano  transcriptions  of  his  three  songs  of  1838-1839.  It  was  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland  with  the  Countess  Marie  at  his  side,  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  great  poetry  of  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany,  and 
sought  to  match  certain  inspiring  lines  with  a  tonal  reflection.  The  Princess 
Carolyne  von  Wittgenstein,  who  later  took  the  compliant  Liszt  under  her 
proprietary  wing  at  Weimar,  claimed  credit  for  having  moved  him  to 
compose  his  Faust  and  Dante  symphonies.  But  it  was  his  earlier  mistress, 
her  literary  superior,  who  had  initiated  him  into  the  grandeur  of  those  two 
great  poems,  as  they  read  and  discussed  Goethe  and  Dante. 


LISZT  AS  PIANIST 

There  have  been  many  descriptions  of  Liszt  as  performer,  but  little 
that  can  be  called  dispassionate  analysis.  The  historical  importance  of  Liszt 
as  the  pioneer  of  technical  brilliance  is  plain  to  all  in  his  music,  but  this 
does  not  account  for  his  extraordinary  power  to  hypnotize  any  audience. 
There  are  undoubtedly  virtuosos  today  who  could  match  his  technical  sheen. 
This  being  a  different  age,  there  are  none  who  could  approach  his  power  to 
sweep  all  hearers,  to  subjugate  their  judgment.  The  judgment  of  his  pupils 
was  for  the  most  part  clouded  with  adoration.  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  a  sober- 
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CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  Piano 

program 
LISZT 

Annees  de  pelerinage  (Italie) 

Sonetto  123,  del  Petrarca 
Jeux  d'eau  a  la  Villa  d'Este 
Sonetto  104,  del  Petrarca 

Annees  de  pelerinage  (Suisse) 

Vallee  d'Obermann  (2nd  Version,  1847-1852) 

Deux  etudes  d'execution  transcendante 
No.  11,  Harmonies  du  soir 
No.  10,  F  minor 

INTERMISSION 

Ballade  in  B  minor,  No.  2  (1853) 

Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  solitude  (1847-1852) 

(from  Lamartine's  Harmonies  poetiques  et  religieuses) 

Mephisto  valse  (Scene  in  the  Village  Inn,  after  Lenau's  Faust) 


Mr.  Arrau  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


minded  Irishman  and  not  a  pupil,  wrote:  "Beauty  of  tone  was  precisely 
what  I  found  to  be  the  predominant  quality  both  in  Liszt  and  {Anton} 
Rubinstein.  Liszt  always  played  for  musicians  with  an  immovable  body  and 
a  quiet,  repressed  dignity,  reserving  his  acrobatic  performances  for  audi- 
ences whom  in  his  heart  he  despised." 

Saint-Sa'ens  wrote:  "Power,  delicacy  and  charm  along  with  a  rightly 
accented  rhythm  were  his,  in  addition  to  an  unusual  warmth  of  feeling,  im- 
peccable precision  and  that  gift  of  suggestion  which  creates  great  orators, 
leaders,  and  guides  of  the  masses."  And  Robert  Schumann,  in  1840:  "The 
instrument  glows  and  flames  under  its  master — no  longer  playing  of  a  cer- 
tain kind — but  the  manifestation  of  a  dauntless,  imperial  character." 

Alexander  Siloti,  who  like  Saint-Saens  was  to  some  extent  a  reverential 
pupil,  was  also,  like  him,  a  reasoning  man  who  could  see  music  whole.  He 
wrote  in  My  Memories  of  Liszt: 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  Liszt's  playing.  A  pianist  myself,  I  am  yet 
unable  to  show  how  he  played,  or  to  give  an  idea  of  his  playing  in  words. 
I  cannot  say  that  he  had  a  'big'  tone;  it  was  rather  that  when  he  played 
there  was  no  sound  of  the  instrument.  He  sat  at  the  very  piano  which  we 
young  fellows  used  to  break  with  our  playing,  an  entirely  unreliable,  unequal 
instrument;  but  he  would  produce  from  it,  discordant  as  it  was,  music  such 
as  no  one  could  form  any  idea  of  without  hearing  it.  I  am  a  tremendous 
admirer  of  Anton  Rubinstein's  playing,  and  consider  that  all  we  living 
pianists  are  mere  pigmies  compared  with  him.  He  used  to  say,  however, 
as  I  was  told,  that  he  v/as  worth  nothing  as  a  pianist  compared  with  Liszt." 

Siloti  once  heard  Anton  Rubinstein  play  Beethoven's  "Moonlight" 
Sonata,  was  completely  carried  away,  and  before  his  next  lesson  with  the 
master,  plunged  "into  a  breathless  description  of"  how  wonderful  Rubin- 
stein's execution  had  been  and  that  I  had  never  heard  such  a  fine  rendering 
of  the  "Moonlight  Sonata."  Liszt  "winced,"  but  said  nothing,  according  to 
Siloti,  who  then  realized  that  he  had  been  tactless.  Liszt  soon  afterwards 
found  an  excuse  to  play  the  Sonata  before  his  class.  "He  began  to  play,  and 
I  held  my  breath  as  I  listened.  Rubinstein  had  played  on  a  beautiful  Bech- 
stein  in  a  hall  with  very  good  acoustic  properties;  Liszt  was  playing  in  a 
little  carpeted  room,  in  which  small  space  thirty-five  to  forty  people  were 
sitting,  and  the  piano  was  worn  out,  unequal  and  discordant.  He  had  only 
played  the  opening  triplets,  however,  when  I  felt  as  if  the  room  no  longer 
held  me,  and  when,  after  the  first  four  bars,  the  G  sharp  came  in  in  the 
right  hand  I  was  completely  carried  away.  Not  that  he  accentuated  this  G 
sharp;  it  was  simply  that  he  gave  it  an  entirely  new  sound  which  even  now, 
after  twenty-seven  years  I  can  hear  distinctly.  He  played  the  whole  of  the 
first  movement,  then  the  second;  the  third  he  only  commenced,  saying  that 
he  was  too  old  and  had  not  the  physical  strength  for  it.  I  then  realised  that 
I  had  completely  forgotten  having  listened  to  Rubinstein  two  hours  before. 
As  a  pianist  be  no  longer  existed.  I  make  this  statement  deliberately  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  what  I  am  saying — and  as  my  readers  know  my  opinion 
of  Rubinstein  they  may  thus  gain  some  faint  idea  of  what  Liszt  was  as  a 

pianist-"  j.  N.  B. 
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BERKSHIRE 
MUSIC  CENTER 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Director 


Contemporary  Music 

PRESENTED   UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 


at 

TANGLEWOOD 

LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

1961 


Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 

Aspects  of  New  Music,  Lecture-Concerts 
The  Composers  Participating  As  Lecturers 

Fridays  at  3: 15 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  HALL 

July  7  —  Roberto  Gerhard 

Woodwind  Quintet  (1928) 
Nonet  (1957) 

July  14  —  Billy  Jim  Lay  ton 

Three  Studies  for  Piano  (1957) 
String  Quartet  (1956) 
Septet  (1958-60) 

July  21  —  William  Schuman 

String  Quartet  No.  4  (1950) 

Te  Deum  (1944) 

Four  Rounds  on  Famous  Words  (1957) 

Carols  of  Death  (1958) 

July  28  —  Yehudi  Wyner 

Passover  Offering,  for  Four  Instruments  (1959) 
Concert  Duo ,  for  Violin  and  Piano  (1955-57) 
Serenade,  for  Seven  Instruments  (1958) 

August  4  —  Seymour  Shifrin 

Serenade,  for  Five  Instruments  (1956) 
Lament  for  Oedipus,  Cantata  (1955) 

August  11  —  Wolfgang  Fortner 

String  Trio  (1954) 

Cantata  after  Holderlein  (1949) 

Woodwind  Quintet  (1960) 

August  18  —  Salvatore  Martirano 

0,  0,  0,  0,  That  Shakespeherian  Rag  (1958-59) 

Chansons  Innocentes  (1957) 


A  Concert  of  Contemporary  Chamber  Music 

PERFORMED    BY    MEMBERS    OF    THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  and  GUEST  ARTISTS 
Monday,  July  10  at  8:30  .  .  .  Theatre  Concert  Hall 

Program 

String  Quartet  No.  3  (1948) Wolfgang  Fortner  (b.  1907) 

I  Allegro  moderato 

II  Allegro  poco  scherzando;  Trio 

III  Largo 

IV  Presto 

(First  Performance  in  the  United  States) 

Time  Cycle  (1959-60),  for  Soprano  and  Four  Instruments     Lukas  Foss  (b.  1922) 

I  We're  Late  (W.  H.  Auden) 

II  When  the  Bells  Justle  (A.  E.  Housman) 

III  Sechzehnter  Januar  (Franz  Kafka) 

IV  O  Mensch,  gib  Acht  (Friedrich  Nietzsche) 

(Chamber  Music  Version  Prepared  for  1961  Aspen  Music  Festival) 
First  Performance 

INTERMISSION 

Nonet  for  Solo  Strings  (1960) Aaron  Copland  (b.  1900) 

(Conducted  by  the  Composer) 

Concerto  for  Harpsichord,  Strings,  and  Percussion  (1956) 

Roberto  Gerhard  (b.  1896) 

I    Allegro  maestoso 
II     Largo 
III     Vivace  spiritoso 
(First  Public  Concert  Performance  in  the  United  States) 


Soprano:  Adele  Addison  Harpsichord:  Frank  Pelleg 

Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Richard  Burgin,  Concertmaster  and  Associate  Conductor 


WOLFGANG  FORTNER,  born  in  Leipzig, 
Germany,  has  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  music  and  musical  life  of  our  time  as  com- 
poser, conductor  and  teacher.  Among  his 
compositions,  which  are  frequently  performed 
in  Europe,  are  five  operas  and  numerous  sym- 
phonic and  chamber  music  works. 

ROBERTO  GERHARD,  who  has  made  his 
home  in  England  since  1936,  was  born  in  Spain 
of  Swiss  parentage.  His  Gatalonian  education 
and  musical  studies  under  Felipe  Pedrell,  and 
his  work  in  Vienna  with  Arnold  Schoenberg, 
have  influenced  Gerhard's  music.  His  works 
include  two  symphonies,  concertos  for  violin 
and  piano,  a  string  quartet,  an  opera,  ballets 
and  other  theater  and  film  music. 
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THE  FROMM 
FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS 

are  a  group  of  young  musicians  whose  special 
interest  and  skills  have  earned  them  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  Fellowships  for  the  study, 
teaching  and  performance  of  contemporary 
music  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  The 
Fromm  Fellows,  and  students  from  other  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  divisions,  are  heard  in  the 
Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music,  the  Aspects  of 
New  Music  series,  and  the  Composers'  Forums 
(Chamber  Music  Hall,  Mondays  at  8:30, 
July  17,  24,  31,  and  August  14). 

Peter  Marsh,  Violin 
Theodora  Mantz,  Violin 
Paul  Hersh,  Viola 
Donald  McCall,  Violoncello 
John  Perras,  Flute 
David  Perkett,  Oboe 
Arthur  Bloom,  Clarinet 
Jane  Taylor,  Bassoon 
William  Brown,  French  Horn 
Paul  Jacobs,  Piano 
Marianne  Weltman,  Soprano 


The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  .  .  . 

is  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  contemporary 
music.  Wishing  to  bring  the  living  flow  of 
musical  creation  closer  to  the  public,  the 
Foundation  aims  to  return  the  initiative  to  the 
composer  and  to  strengthen  the  most  vital 
source  of  a  healthy  musical  culture:  composi- 
tion. To  foster  the  realization  of  this  aim,  the 
Foundation  commissions  new  works,  awards 
prizes  for  existing  works,  and  sponsors  the  study, 
performance,  publication,  and  recording  of  con- 
temporary music.  The  Foundation  is  headed 
by  Paul  Fromm  of  Chicago,  its  founder  and 
President,  and  Alexander  Schneider,  its  Asso- 
ciate Director.  The  Fromm  Music  Foundation 
program  at  Tanglewood  was  begun  in  1956. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  .  .  . 

was  established  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1940,  the  realization  of  a  long  held 
aim  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  then  the  Orchestra's 
Music  Director.  It  is  devoted  principally  to  the 
study  of  ensemble  performance  under  a  faculty 
whose  nucleus  is  a  group  of  twenty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  Orchestra.  The  Composition  De- 
partment faculty,  headed  by  Aaron  Copland, 
has  included  Milton  Babbitt,  Samuel  Barber, 
Luciano  Berio,  Boris  Blacher,  Carlos  Chavez, 
Luigi  Dallapiccola,  Irving  Fine,  Lukas  Foss, 
Wolfgang  Former,  Roberto  Gerhard,  Paul 
Hindemith,  Arthur  Honegger,  Jacques  Ibert, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Nicolai  Lopatnikoff,  Bohuslav 
Martinu,  Olivier  Messiaen,  Darius  Milhaud, 
Goffredo  Petrassi,  Roger  Sessions,  and  Ernst 
Toch  on  its  roster. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  . 

since  its  establishment  in  1881  has  figured 
prominently  in  the  introduction  of  new  music. 
Its  early  conductors,  Gericke,  Muck,  Monteux, 
helped  establish  the  music  of  Brahms,  Strauss, 
Debussy,  and  Stravinsky  in  the  orchestral  reper- 
toire. More  recently,  under  the  direction  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky  (1924-1949)  and  Charles 
Munch  (since  1949),  the  Orchestra  has  main- 
tained and  strengthened  its  historic  position 
through  its  commissions,  awards,  and  per- 
formances and  in  the  operation  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  Composition  Department. 
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PENSION  FUND 
CONCERT 


Music  Shed 
Tanglewood 


Thursday,  July  13,  1961 

DANNY  KAYE,   Guest  Conductor 


PROGRAM 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Munch:- 


BERLIOZ 


Rakdczy  March  from 

'The  Damnation  of  Faust" 


Conducted  by  Mr.  Kaye: — 


Baldwin  Piano 


RCA  Victor  Records 


w 


Music  Shed  —  Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Thursday,  August  3,  1961,  at  8:30 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Soloist  EARL  WILD,  Piano 


PROGRAM 

#March,  Pomp  and  Circumstance Elgar 

*Overture  to  "Mignon"  Thomas 

*Emperor  Waltzes Strauss 

#Suite  from  "Gaite  Parisienne" Offenbach 

Overture  —  Allegro-brillante  —  Polka  —  Galop  —  Valse  — 
March  —  Can-Can  —  Finale 

Intermission 
Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  23 Tchaikovsky 

I  —  Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso 
II  —  Andantino  semplice;  Prestissimo;  Tempo  I 
III  —  Allegro  con  fuoco 

Soloist:  Earl  Wild 


*Selection  from  "West  Side  Story" Bernstein 

I  Feel  Pretty  —  Maria  —  Something's  Coming  —  Tonight  — 
One  Hand,  One  Heart  —  Cool  —  A-mer-i-ca 

*76  Trombones,  from  "The  Music  Man" Willson 

Mr.  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  Piano 


Baldwin  Piano 


*R.C.A.  Victor  Recording 


Special  Event  at  Tanglewood 


Thursday,  August  17 

A  GALA  EVENING 

of  Performances  by  the  Students 
For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

ORDER  OF  EVENTS 

4 :00    A  Program  of  One-act  Operas  in  the  Theatre 

6:00    Music  by  Tanglewood  Composers  in  the  Theatre 

7 :00     Supper  Concert  by  the  Tanglewood  Choir  on  the  Main  House  Porch 

8:30    Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  Concert  in  the  Shed: 

Conductors — Charles  Munch,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho  and  Aaron  Copland 

Mr.  de  Carvalho  will  conduct  Haydn's  Symphony  in  E  flat,  No.  99 

Dr.  Munch  will  conduct  Tchaikovsky's  overture,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Mr.  Copland  will  conduct  concert  excerpts  from  his  Opera  "The  Tender  Land," 
Chorus  and  Soloists  participating 

Admission  tickets  .  .  .  (All  seats  unreserved  except  boxes)  $2.50  —  Box  Seats  $5.00 

Grounds  open  for  admission  at  3:30  p.m. 


REMAINING  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

EVENINGS  —  8 :30  P.M.         AFTERNOONS  —  2 :30  P.M. 

Friday  Evening — August  4  Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux 

Soloist:  Eugene  Istomin 

Saturday  Evening — August  5  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Soloist:  Joseph  Silverstein 

Sunday  Afternoon — August  6  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Soloist:  Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Friday  Evening — August  11  Conductor:  Richard  Burgin 

Saturday  Evening — August  12  Conductor:  Leonard  Bernstein 

Sunday  Afternoon — August  13  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Friday  Evening — August  18  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Soloist:  Claudio  Arrau 

Saturday  Evening — August   19   Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux 

Soloist:  Gary  Graff  man 

Sunday  Afternoon — August  20  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Chamber  Music  Concerts 

Wednesday  Evening — August     9  Kroll  Quartet 

Wednesday  Evening — August  16  Claudio  Arrau 

Tickets  at  the  Box  Office 
Admission  to  Saturday  Morning  Rehearsals:  $1.50  for  Adults,  $.50  for  Children 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 

CHARLES  MUNCH 
_*     C^ivtk  Dirtcier 
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THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL  —  TANGLEWOOD 

Monday  and  Tuesday  Evenings,  August  7  and  8,  1961 

The  Opera  Department 

and  the  Orchestra 

of  the 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

PRESENT 

KING  THEODORE  IN  VENICE 

(II  Re  Teodoro  in  Venezia) 
Opera  in  two  acts  and  seven  scenes 

Music  by  Giovanni  Paisiello        Libretto  by  Giambattista  Casti 
English  version  by  Arthur  Schoep  and  Boris  Goldovsky 

Conducted  by Maurits  Sillem 

Staged  by    .        .        .        Boris  Goldovsky  and  Arthur  Schoep 
Settings  &  Lighting  by      ...  Aristides  Gazetas 

Costumes  by Leo  Van  Witsen 

lillllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


NOTE  ON  THE  TANGLEWOOD  PRODUCTION 

In  the  present  production  (which  is  very  likely  the  first  in  the  western 
hemisphere)  all  the  orchestrally  accompanied  numbers  will  be  heard  in  the 
original  form  and  in  the  order  given  in  Paisiello's  original  manuscript,  a 
microfilm  of  which  could  fortunately  be  obtained  from  the  composer's 
native  city  of  Naples.  The  only  major  change  is  the  substitution  of  spoken 
dialogue  for  the  secco  recitatives  of  the  original  version.  The  uninspired 
sequence  of  harmonies  in  these  recitatives  creates  a  strong  suspicion  that 
these  sections  of  the  score  had  been  entrusted  to  one  of  Paisiello's  pupils,  a 
common  practice  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  composers  were  expected 
to  fashion  full-length  works  on  extremely  short  notice. 

Paisiello's  score  has  many  features  of  extraordinary  interest.  Especially 
remarkable  are  the  two  extended  finales,  the  one  to  the  first  act  being  a 
worthy  precursor  of  the  great  second-act  finale  of  Mozart's  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  Mozart  was  present 
at  the  first  performance  of  King  Theodore  in  Venice  in  Vienna  and  was 
obviously  greatly  impressed  by  the  work.  When  listening  to  King  Theodore, 
opera  lovers  will  be  reminded  of  many  a  musical  and  dramatic  idea  normally 
associated  with  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  (1786),  Don  Giovanni  (1787),  and 
Cost  fan  tutte  (1790).  Should  they  be  tempeted  to  accuse  Paisiello  of  bor- 
rowing from  Mozart,  they  are  respectfully  reminded  that  the  shoe  is  really 
on  the  other  foot,  since  King  Theodore  was  produced  in  1784. 

Even  more  striking  than  the  finale  of  the  first  act  of  King  Theodore 
is  the  one  which  concludes  the  opera.  This  extended  fugato  describing  the 
rotation  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  prophetic  in  feeling  of  the  justly  famous 
final  fugue  of  Verdi's  Falstaff,  which  was  written  more  than  a  century  after 
King  Theodore. 

Thanks  are  due  Arthur  Schoep,  a  doctoral  student  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  whose  scholarship  and  diligence  in  assembling  and  collating  the 
many  conflicting  versions  made  this  production  possible.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  vocal  line,  an  essential  stylistic  feature  in  the  performance  of  Paisiel- 
lo's music,  was  provided  by  Maurits  Sillem.  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 
wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  American  Musicological  Society  and 
to  the  University  of  Colorado  Libraries  for  assistance  in  locating  and  micro- 
filming musical  manuscripts  not  available  in  the  United  States.  B.G. 

NOTE  ON  KING  THEODORE 
The  plot  which  the  Abbate  Giambattista  Casti  fashioned  for  Giovanni 
Paisiello  was  based  on  historical  events  which  had  actually  occurred  just 
about  fifty  years  earlier.  The  real-life  Theodore  of  Casti's  libretto  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  of  his  time.  In  the  century 
which  produced  such  renowned  charlatans  and  adventurers  as  Cagliostro, 


CAST 

(in  Order  of  Appearance) 

Gafforio — Prime  Minister  of  Corsica,  disguised  as  a 

servant         .         .         .  -      . 
Theodore — King  of  Corsica,  lodging  at  Taddeo 

under  the  name  of  Count  Alberto 
Taddeo — Venetian  innkeeper     . 

Lisetta — Taddeo's   daughter 


Eric  Davis 


s  mn 


Sherrill  Milnes 
Justino  Diaz 

Peggy  Skarry 

Junetta  Jones 

James  Wainner 

Allen  Cathcart 
•|  David  Clatworthy 

j  COHLEEN    BlSCHOFF 

(      Janice  Sullivan 
Richard  Golden 


Sandrino — Venetian  merchant 

Acmet — deposed  Sultan  of  Turkey,  lodging  at  Tad  J 
deo's  inn  under  the  name  of  Niceforo 

Belisa — Theodore's  sister 

A  Venetian  court  official    .... 

Servants,  gondoliers,  police  officials,  Venetian  ladies  and  gentlemen  — 

members  of  the  Opera  Department 

(Where  two  singers  are  listed  for  the  same  role,  those  whose  names  appear 
first  sing  on  Monday;  those  listed  second  sing  on  Tuesday.) 

$        #        #  ■■■      ■ 

The  action  takes  place  in  Venice  about  the  year  1740. 

Synopsis  of  Scenes  

ACT  I 

Scene  1— King  Theodore's  Apartments  in  Taddeo's  Inn 
Scene  2 — Garden  of  Taddeo's  Inn 

ACT  II 

Scene  1 — King  Theodore's  Apartments 
Scene  2 — Garden  facing  the  Grand  Canal 
Scene  3 — King  Theodore's  Apartments 
Scene  4 — Garden  facing  the  Grand  Canal 
Scene  5 — A  prison 
There  will  be  a  twenty-minute  intermission  between  acts  and  short  pauses  between  scenes. 


The  Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center:  BORIS  GOLDOVSKY,  assist- 
ed by  ROBERT  K.  EVANS,  THOMAS  PHILIPS,  FREDRIC  POPPER,  ARTHUR 
SCHOEP,  FELIX  WOLFES. 


PRODUCTION  STAFF 


Stage  Manager:  Norman  Womack 
Musical   Preparation:    Anthony   Addison, 

Peggy  Donovan,   Robert  Larsen,   Ross 

Reimueller 
Technical  Director:  Aloysius  Petrucelli 
Master  Carpenter:  Nick  Bellini 
Master  Electrician:  Kim  Brandt 


Assistant  to  Mr.  Gazetas:  Paul  Marantz 
Assistant  to  Mr.  Van  Witsen:  Norman 

Womack 
"Properties:  Michael  Skarry 
Stage  Crew:  Michael  Rodgers,  Cara 

Shubin 
House  Staff: 


St.  Germain,  and  Casanova,  Baron  Theodore  von  Neuhoff  not  only  man- 
aged to  amass  a  record  collection  of  unpaid  debts,  but  succeeded  in  setting 
what  must  surely  be  an  all-time  mark  for  sheer  effrontery  by  getting  himself 
elected  and  crowned  as  a  legitimate,  hereditary  king. 

A  man  of  imposing  appearance  and  lofty  ambition,  he  had  seemingly  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  others  to  invest  in  his  various  enterprises.  Armed 
with  an  uncanny  knowledge  of  European  politics  and  court  intrigues,  the 
Baron  arrived  on  the  island  of  Corsica  in  March,  1736,  with  substantial 
stores  of  supplies  and  ammunition.  Posing  as  the  providential  protector  of 
the  Corsicans  against  the  hated  Republic  of  Genoa,  Theodore  soon  won  over 
the  hearts  of  the  local  population,  and  in  a  matter  of  weeks  had  himself 
elected  King  of  Corsica.  The  following  eight  months  he  spent  passing  out 
titles  of  nobility  and  in  creating  field  marshals,  generals,  and  chancellors, 
thus  assembling  a  splendid  court  to  conform  to  his  exotic  ideas  of  royal 
majesty. 

The  glory  was  of  short  duration  and,  faced  with  impending  bankruptcy, 
Theodore  soon  felt  constrained  to  leave  Corsica  in  order  to  form  new  alli- 
ances and  to  replenish  the  royal  treasury.  Astonishingly  enough,  he  again 
managed  to  persuade  a  group  of  financiers  (Dutchmen,  this  time)  to  under- 
write his  war  with  Genoa. 

His  star  was  waning,  however,  and  his  subjects  soon  lost  faith  in  their 
glamorous  king.  King  Theodore's  end  was  sad  and  anti-climactic.  During 
one  of  his  trips  to  England  his  creditors  caught  up  with  him,  and  he  died  in 
a  debtors'  prison,  hungry  and  disillusioned,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

B.G. 


Violins  I 

Masako  Fujii 
John  Wehlan 
Martha  Strongin 
Carol  Rowles 
Mary  Niemiec 
Vera  Newman 

Violins  II 
Carol  Boyd 
Jennifer  Creel 
Priscilla  Brown 
Albert  Greco 

Violas 

Lee  Robert 
Brenton  Crane 


THE  ORCHESTRA 

Violoncellos 

Marianne  Marshall 
Ronald  Saunders 
Ingrid  Heim 

Contrabass 
George  Elvin 

Flutes 

Hubert  Laws 
Mary  Bovey 

Oboes 

Marsha  Heller 
Jane  Ehrlich 


Clarinets 

Edward  Avedisian 
Leonard  Goldberg 

Bassoons 
Brent  Rickman 
Robert  Stewart 

French  Horns 

Edward  Birdwell 
Ruth  Lighty 

Trumpets 

John  DiPetrillo 
James  H.  Jones 

Harpsichord 
Ross    Reimueller 


TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  GALA  EVENING 

OF  THE 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Charles  Munch,  Director 

Thursday j  August  IJj  IQ6l 

For  the  Benefit  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


R.C.A.  VICTOR  RECORDS 


A  GALA  EVENING  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Performances  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

PROGRAMS 

4:00    OPERA  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

The  Opera  Department :  Boris  Goldovsky,  assisted  by  Robert  K.  Evans, 
Thomas  Philips,  Frederic  Popper,  Arthur  Schoep,  Felix  Wolfes. 

IL  CAMPANELLO  (The  Night  Bell) 

Opera  in  One  Act 

Text  and  Music  by  Gaetano  Donizetti 

English  Version  by  R.  and  A.  Hilfreich 

Staged  by  Arthur  Schoep 

Piano  Accompaniment  by  Robert  K.  Evans 

Setting  and  Lighting  by  Paul  Marantz 

CAST 

Don  Annibale  Pistacchio,  an  elderly  druggist     .  .         .  David  Clatworthy 

Serafina,  his  bride Jan  Saxon 

Madame  Rosa,  her  mother Joan  Caplan 

Enrico,  a  rake  Jerold  Sien 

Spiridione,  Don  Annibale's  servant       ......  James  Flannery 

Wedding   Guests  .........  Members  of  the 

Opera  Department 

The  opera  takes  place  in  Naples  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Musical  Preparation :  Peggy  Donovan,  Robert  Larsen 
Properties :  Robert  Larsen,  James  Flannery 

INTERMISSION 


ARLECCHINO 

Text  and  Music  by  Ferruccio  Busoni 
English  Version  by  M.  and  B.  Hilfreich 

Staged  by  Boris  Goldovsky 
Piano  Accompaniment  by  Felix  Wolfes 

CAST 

Matteo,    a    tailor Richard  Golden 

Cospicuo,  a  lay  brother Eugene  Green 

Bombasto,  a  doctor Thomas  Paul 

Arlecchino,   a  rake Anthony  Addison 

Leandro,   a   singer Emary  Mclver 

Annunziata,   Matteo's   wife Betty  Heidema 

Colombina,  Arlecchino's  wife      .......         Judi  Turano 

Two  warriors,  a  carter,  a  donkey Members  of  the 

Opera  Department 

The  opera  takes  place  in  Bergamo  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Musical  Preparation:  Maurits  Sillem 

Stage  Management  and  Costume  Supervision :  Norman  Womack 
Stage  Crew :  Nick  Bellini,  Kim  Brandt 


6:00    COMPOSITION  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Department  of  Composition:   Aaron  Copland,  Wolfgang  Fortner,  Roberto  Gerhard 

CELSO    GARRIDO-LECCA DIVERTIMENTO 

(Santiago,  Chile) 

I  Introduccion  III  Nocturno 

II  Variaciones  IV  Final — Jazz 


WESLEY   FULLER   ...... 

(Norton,  Massachusetts) 

I  Adagio 

II  Presto 


PIANO   VARIATIONS 


V  Moderato 
The  Composer  at  the  Piano 


III  Adagio 

IV  Allegro 


MICHAEL  FINK  

(Long  Beach,  California) 

I  Cafe 


CAPRICES  FOR  CLARINET  AND  PIANO 


II  In  Between 


III  Excursion 


PETER  LEWIS  THREE   SONGS— 1958 

(Bradford,  Rhode  Island) 

I  October  country  (Ray  Bradbury) 
II  The  chair  was  stiff  (Artelia  Bowne  Court) 
HI  The  last  poem  (Robert  Desnos) 


STANLEY  SILVERMAN  "WHO  HURT  YOU  SO" 

(New  York  City)  (Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay) 

For  Soprano  and  Guitar 
Guitar  Accompaniment  by  the  Composer 


ROGER  REYNOLDS  .. 
(Ann  Arbor,  Michigan) 

I     Abrupt 


II  Antic 


ACQUAINTANCES 


III  Acceptance 


THE  FROMM  FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS 

Peter  Marsh— violin  David  Perkett— oboe 

Theodora  Mantz— violin  Arthur  Bloom— clarinet 

Paul  Hersh— viola  jane  Taylor— bassoon 

Donald  McCall— violoncello  William  Brown— French  Horn 

John  Perras— flute  paul  Jacobs— piano 

Marianne  Weltman — soprano 
Assisting— Richard  Webster,  Contrabass 


7:00    TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR  MAIN  HOUSE  PORCH 

Choral  Department:  Hugh  Ross;  Willis  W.  Beckett,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  Associates; 

Dan  Border,  Coordinator 

GABRIELI  JUBILATE  DEO 

For  8-Part  Chorus  and  Brass  Ensemble 
Donald  Reber — Conductor 

DEBUSSY TROIS  CHANSONS 

(Charles  d' Orleans) 
Dieu!  qu'il  la  fait  bon  regarder!  (Lord,  lovely  hast  thou  made  my  dear!) 
Quant  j'ai  ouy  le  tabourin  (When'er  the  tambourine  I  hear) 
Yver,  vous  n'estes  qu'un  villain  (Cold  winter,  villain  that  thou  art) 
Talmon  Herz — Conductor 

AARON  COPLAND  LARK 

Seymour  Schonberg — Conductor 

JANEQUIN LE  CHANT  DES  OYSEAUX 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson — Conductor 

Madrigal  Quartets  conducted  by  William  Catherwood,  David  Fox, 

Talmon  Herz,  Seymour  Schonberg 

BRAHMS i  HEAR  A  HARP 

Song  from  Ossian's  "Fingal," 
For  Women's  Voices,  French  Horn,  and  Harp 
Arletta  Helfrich — Conductor 

WILLIAM  BERGSMA THREE  TRADITIONAL  RIDDLES 

I.  The  Snow  II.  The  Egg  III.  The  Cow 

David  Fox — Conductor 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS THREE  SHAKESPEARE  SONGS 

I.  Full  fathom  five  II.  The  cloud-capp'd  towers 

HI.  Over  hill,  over  dale 
Hugh  Ross — Conductor 

LIONEL  GREENBERG TEMPUS  EST  YOCUNDUM 

(Now's  the  Time  for  Pleasure) 
Hugh  Ross — Conductor 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS O,  CLAP  YOUR  HANDS 

For  Chorus  and  Brass  Ensemble 


8:30    ORCHESTRA,  CHORUS  AND  SOLOISTS  MUSIC  SHED 

Orchestral  Department:  Eleazar  de  Carvalho,  assisted  by  Seymour  Lipkin. 

HAYDN SYMPHONY  NO.  99,  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR 

I.  Adagio;  Vivace  assai  III.  Menuetto:   Allegretto 

II.  Adagio  IV.  Finale:  Vivace 

Conducted  by  Eleazar  de  Carvalho 


TCHAIKOVSKY "ROMEO  AND  JULIET,"  OVERTURE- 

Conducted  by  Charles  Munch 


-FANTASIA 


INTERMISSION 


COPLAND 


Concert  Excerpts  from  the  Opera,  "THE  TENDER  LAND' 
Conducted  by  the  Composer 


Laurie 
MaMoss 
Grandpa 
Martin    . 
Top 


FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
SOLOISTS 

Mary  Ellen  Pracht  Mr.  Splinters  . 

Joan  Caplan  Mrs    splinters 


Eugene  Green 
Joy  Mclntyre 
Thomas  Paul 
Junetta  Jones 

Musical  Preparation:  Peggy  Donovan,  Robert  K.  Evans,  Robert  Larsen, 
Frederic  Popper,  Ross  Reimueller 


MarkBdfort  Chalat  Mr-   JenI« 

Allen  Cathcart  Mrs.  Jenks 


COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  GALA  EVENING 


Mrs.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Chairman 


Miss  Anna  R.  Alexandre 
Mrs.  Bruce  Crane 
Mrs.  William  Crane 
Mrs.  David  Huxley 
Mr.  C.  D.  Jackson 
Mrs.  David  B.  Karrick 


Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly 

Mme.  Anna  de  Leuchtenberg 

Mrs.  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bruce  W.  Sanborn 

Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith 


ORCHESTRA  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


VIOLINS 


Priscilla  Brown 
Jennifer  Creel 
H.  June  DeForest 
Lyndl  Fowler 
Lawrence  Franko 
Masako  Fujii 
John  Golz 
Manfred  Horr 
Karen  Jackson 
Oleg  Kovalenko 
Donna  Lohbauer 
Sharon  Mulligan 
Vera  Newman 
Mary  Ann  Niemiec 
Robert  Pecci 
Carol  Rowles 
Isidor  Saslav 
Martha  Strongin 
John  Wehlan 


VIOLAS 

Carol  Boyd 
Pamela  Brand 
Brenton  Crane 
Hilary  Hollis 
Myrna  Janzen 
Lee  Robert 
Ronald  Sabaroff 


VIOLONCELLOS 

William  Brent 
Nancy  Hall 
Ingrid  Heim 
Nanette  Koch 
Ann  McMurray 
Marianne  Marshall 
Hasmig  Sare-Kechichian 
Ronald  Saunders 
Michael  Stoughton 


BASSES 

Christine  Atwood 
Diane  Bulgarelli 
Richard  Cohen 
George  Elvin 
F.  James  Levinson 
Donald  Martin 
James  Tranks 
Richard  Webster 


FLUTES 

Mary  Bovey 
Pamela  Campbell 
Hubert  Laws 
Dean  Miller 
Gretchen  Moore 


OBOES 

Jane  Ehrlich 
Marsha  Heller 
Jay  Light 
Janice  Miner 


CLARINETS 

Edward  Avedisian 
Victor  Battipaglia 
Herbert  Geller 
Craig  Wat j  en 
William  Wrzesien 


BASSOONS 

E.  Grawford  Best 
Janice  Low 
Robert  Moore 
Brent  Rickman 


FRENCH  HORNS 

Edward  Birdwell 
Edwin  Black 
Marilyn  Bone 
William  Hammond 
Ruth  Lighty 
Joseph  Rinello 
Mary  Anne  Stephens 


TRUMPETS 

Albert  Cioffi 
John  DePetrillo 
Carolyn  Mawby 
Daniel  Sapochetti 
James  Stubbs 

TROMBONES 
Harold  Blevins 
Paul  Eickmann 
Richard  Landry 
Robert  Moore 
Kim  Taylor 

TUBA 

Kenneth  Faria 

TIMPANI-PERCUSSION 
Reginald  Bonnin 
Gerald  Carlyss 
James  Fogg 
Douglas  Igelsrud 
Karen  Jackson 

HARPS 
Lois  Brown 
Sally  Foster 

LIBRARIAN 
James  Whitaker 


THE  TANGLEWOOD   CHOIR 


SOPRANOS 

Sally  Aaronson 
Marjorie  Axelrad 
Roberta  Basnett 
Beryl  Brigham 
Patricia  Brown 
Florence  Dispenza 
Marion  Hakewessell 
Arietta  Helfrich 
Annette  Hufendick 
Hilda  Kaplan 
Nancy  Lipman 
Kathryn  Tobey 
Mary  Violet 
Pamela  Whinston 


ALTOS 

Denise  Chagnon 
C.  Sylvia  Chapman 
Rose  Marie  Collins 
Lula  Gentry 
Marianne  Green 
Gloria  Paret 
Janet  Pollitt 
Calliope  Shenas 
Carol  Sykes 
Nancy  Walz 


TENORS 

George  Dunbar 
Carl  Ericson 
Talmon  Herz 
Alan  Mehlman 
James  Olesen 
Bennett  Penn 
Donald  Reber 
Ernest  Sullivan 
Harold  Troy 
George  Vincent 


BARITONES 

William  Cameron 
William  Catherwood 
David  Fox 
Chandler  Gregg 
Abraham  Lind 
Stuart  Raleigh 
John  Rodland 
Seymour  Schonberg 
Walter  Westafer 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  1940,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center  was  estab- 
lished at  Tanglewood.  It  was  the  fruition  of  many  years  of  love,  skill, 
and  experience  of  working  with  music  and  musicians  by  the  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  that  time,  Serge  Koussevitzky.  His 
idea  was  that  young  musicians  would  find  their  musical  talents  sharpened 
and  developed  by  spending  an  intensive  period  in  an  environment  of 
professional  music  making,  working  with  professional  musicians,  and 
following  a  professional  schedule,  and  that  in  so  doing  the  younger  gen- 
eration would  absorb  some  of  the  wisdom,  idealism  and  accumulated 
understanding  of  music. 

The  talent  and  character  of  the  Tanglewood  students  has  been 
denned  by  Ross  ,Parmenter  (New  York  Times,  August  6,  I960): 
"Whether  as  opera  performers,  composers  of  chamber  music,  choral 
singers  or  members  of  a  symphony,  they  approached  their  work  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  with  unfailing  musical  sensibility  and  with  the  willing- 
ness to  submerge  their  very  considerable  talents  in  the  re-creation  of 
music  they  cared  about.  The  artistic  integrity  of  the  students,  in  fact,  was 
just  as  impressive  as  the  sum  total  of  their  gifts  and  skills.  And  the  extent 
of  those  gifts  was  shown  most  decisively." 


The  problem  of  financing  such  an  undertaking  has  always  been  a 
thorny  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  done  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  is  already  dependent  on  contributions  for  its  continuation,  and 
because  students  of  music  are  seldom  persons  of  means.  For  example,  of 
the  280  students  enrolled  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  this  year,  186 
have  had  to  receive  full  or  partial  scholarship  aid.  The  expenses  of  oper- 
ating the  Music  Center  will  amount  to  more  than  $175,000 — about  $625 
per  student.  The  fees,  for  those  who  can  pay  them,  are: 


Tuition  for  7  weeks 
Dormitory  for  7  weeks 
Registration  and  reservation  fee 


$220 

215 

25 

$460 


Payment  of  these  fees  by  students  and  the  grants  from  the  Tangle- 
wood Revolving  Scholarship  Fund,  supported  by  the  gifts  of  Friends  of 
the  Berkshire  Center,  provide  only  $95,000  to  offset  these  $175,000  of 
expenses.  Proceeds  from  tonight's  Gala  Evening  and  from  the  Boston 
Pops  at  Tanglewood  on  August  3rd  will  reduce  the  loss  of  the  undertaking 
for  this  season,  but  there  will  be  a  final  deficit  of  considerable  size.  In 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Center,  more  scholarship  aid  is  needed. 
For  anyone  who  wishes  to  sponsor  a  partial  or  full  scholarship,  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  are  of  significance: 

$625 — The  cost  per  student  of  operating  the  school 

$460 — Tuition  and  dormitory  fees  for  one  student  for  7  weeks 

$220 — Tuition  for  one  student  for  7  weeks 
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Qharles  zJtiCunch  conducts  the  T>oston  Symphony 

The  talents  of  Charles  Munch  are  particularly  suited  to  the  lush,  romantic 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  Tchaikovsky,  and  the  playful,  humorous  antics  of 
Strauss' "Till."  Champion  of  the  music  of  Ravel,  Dr.  Munch  restores  "Daphnis 
and  Chloe"  to  a  single,  beautifully  rounded  work  by  presenting  the  delightful 
score  in  its  entirety.  Both  albums  are  in  Living  Stereo  and  Monaural  Hi-Fi. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

ROMEO  &  JULIET 


STRAUSS 

TILL  EULENSPIEGEL 


RCA  VICTOR 
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THE    MOST    TRUSTED    NAME    IN    SOUND 


Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival >  Season  1962 

TWENTY-FIFTH     SEASON 
MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FIRST  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1962  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


The  Trustees  of  The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


President 
Henry  B.  Cabot 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
C  D.  Jackson 


Vice-President 
Talcott  M.  Banks 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noon  an 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Treasurer 
Richard  C  Paine 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Welkins 
Oliver  Wolcott 


Palfrey  Perkins 


Trustees  Emeritus 

Lewis  Perry 


Edward  A.  Taet 


Tangleivood  Advisor)  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Henry  W.  D wight 
George  W.  Edman 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
Jesse  L.  Thomason 


Robert  K.  Wheeler 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen    Ex  Officio':  Stockbridge,  Samuel  H.  Sprott 
Lenox,  William  T.  McCormack  Lee,  C.  Marcel  Brunell 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Manager 
Leonard  Burkat,  Music  Administrator 


James  J.  Brosnahan,  Bushiess  Administrator 
Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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A 


Cadillac  travels  in  such  wondrous  silence 


that  it  is  actually  possible 
to  whisper  and  be  heard. 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  CADILLAC  DEALER 


BOS  ION   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening,  July  6,  at  8:00 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BACH 

^Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3,  in  G  major,  for  Strings 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Allegro 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture:  Largo;  Allegro 
Rondo :  Allegretto  espressivo 
Bourree  I;  Bourree  II:  Allegro 
Polonaise  and  Double :  Moderato 
Minuet 
Badinerie:  Presto 

Flute  Solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
Cantata  No.  51,  "JAUCHZET  Gott  in  allen  Landen" 

I.  Aria 

II.  Recitative 

III.  Aria 

IV.  Chorale  —  Alleluj  a 

Soprano  Solo:  BETHANY  BEARDSLEE 
Trumpet  Solo:  ROGER  VOISIN 

Intermission 

Concerto  in  C  Major  for  Two  Pianos,  No.  2 

I.     Allegro  maestoso 
II.     Adagio  ovvero  largo 
III.     Fugue:  Allegro 

Soloists:  VITYA  VRONSKY  and  VICTOR  BABIN 


Suite  No.  4,  in  D  major 


Overture 
Bourrees  I  and  II 
Gavotte 
Minuet 
Rejouissance 


Miss  VRONSKY  and  Mr.  BABIN  play  Steinway  pianos 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Program   Notes 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


Friday  Evening,  July  6 

THE  ORCHESTRAL  SUITES  AND  THE 
BRANDENBURG  CONCERTOS 

The  Prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  existence  of  the 
six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  and  at  least  the  first  two  of  the  orchestral 
suites.  Bach's  service  as  Kapellmeister  to  this  Prince  was  an  agreeable  inter- 
lude, lasting  six  years  (1717-1723),  in  his  life-long  career  as  a  composer  for 
the  church.  It  was  preceded  by  his  nine  years  (1708-1717)  as  Kammer 
Musicus  and  Organist  to  the  Duke  Wilhelm  Ernst  of  Saxe- Weimar,  followed 
by  the  remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  as  Cantor  at  the  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Nicholas  churches  in  the  free  city  of  Leipzig.  These  three  jobs 
developed  three  sides  of  the  artist  Bach:   Weimar  his  great  organ  works, 


Your  Year-Round  Vacationland 
Your  Permanent  Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexcelled 
business  opportunities,  there's  no 
place  like  the  Berkshire  Hills!  A 
renowned  resort  area,  the  Berk- 
shires  offer  a  skilled  labor  sup- 
ply, easy  access  to  major  markets 
and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good 
transportation.  Now  that  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its 
delightful  suburbs  are  just  a  short 
drive  from  Boston  and  New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

100  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Cothen  his  chamber  works,  Leipzig  his  greatest  choral  works — the  Passions, 
the  Mass,  the  long  list  of  cantatas. 

Bach  was  not  required  to  provide  any  ritual  music  at  Cothen.  If  he 
missed  through  this  interim  the  performance  of  such  duties,  the  worship  of 
God  through  music,  the  zest  with  which  he  explored  the  possibilities  of 
instrumental,  solo  and  chamber  combinations  shows  no  sign  of  it.  The 
Prince  was  far  more  sympathetic,  musically  intelligent  and  appreciative  of 
Bach's  talents  and  creative  value  than  his  haughty  employers  at  Weimar  who 
imprisoned  him  for  wanting  to  leave,  or  the  church  officials  at  Leipzig  who 
found  him  intransigent,  a  bothersome  subordinate,  and  little  better  than 
mediocre.  When  the  young  Leopold  became  lord  of  the  small  principality  of 
Cothen,  he  put  at  Bach's  complete  disposal  a  limited  but  choice  group  of 
players.  The  Prince  played  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba  and  the  clavier — 
he  even  made  use  of  his  baritone  voice.  Bach  may  have  written  the  gamba 
sonatas  with  his  Prince  in  mind,  also  the  violin  sonatas,  accompanied  and 
unaccompanied.  He  wrote  the  two  volumes  of  the  Clavierbuchlein  for  his 
then  new  wife,  Anna  Magdalena,  at  Cothen  and  for  his  first  born,  Wilhelm 
Fried emann,  who  was  nine  years  old  in  1720.  There  was  also  the  first  volume 
of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier.  The  six  Brandenburg  Concertos,  dedicated  to 
an  Elector  who  would  hardly  have  had  the  talent  in  his  employ  to  perform 
them,  nor  the  perception  to  enjoy  them,  were  probably  intended  for  perform- 
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These  CF  pianists 

featured  this  season  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival 

play  only 


THE 


STMWAY 
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IN     MASSACHUSETTS     AND     NEW     HAMPSHIRE 
NEW    STEINWAY    PIANOS    ARE    SOLD    ONLY    BY 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  B0YLST0N  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


Evelyn  Crochet 

Leon  Fleisher 

Claude  Frank 

Gary  Graffman 

Eugene  Istomin 

Byron  Janis 

Rudolf  Serkin 

Vronsky  and 

Babin 


ance  at  Cothen,  from  copies.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  four  Suites  for 
Orchestra  were  all  composed  at  Cothen,  for  Bach,  over  and  above  his  churchly 
duties  at  Leipzig,  wrote  and  performed  there  a  considerable  amount  of  lay 
music  for  the  Collegium  Musicum,  a  chamber  music  group  which,  founded  by 
Telemann,  met  in  a  coffee  house  for  the  pleasure  of  playing  rather  than  the 
few  coins  that  might  have  come  from  interested  hearers.  It  was  for  the 
Collegium  Musicum  that  he  transcribed  his  violin  concertos  for  the  clavier, 
for  performance  by  himself  or  his  sons,  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  Carl  Philip 
Emanuel. 


BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  IN  G  MAJOR,  NO.  3,  FOR  STRINGS 


The  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment  in 
various  instrumental  combinations.  Of  the  six  this  one,  like  the  last,  is 
written  for  strings  only.  It  is  unique  among  them  in  having  no  intervening 
slow  movement  to  bring  the  customary  contrast  between  the  two  allegros.* 

The  original  title  runs  "Concerto  3zo  a  tre  Violini,  tre  Viole,  e  tre 
Violoncelli  col  Basso  per  il  Cembalo,"  but  the  score  definitely  gives  a  place 
to  the  string  basses,  doubling  the  cellos,  whereby  the  "cembalo"  becomes 

*  Bach  used  the  first  movement  as  an  instrumental  introduction  {"Concerto"")  to  his  Cantata  174 
("Ich  liebe  den  hochsten  von  ganzen  Gemuihe")  for  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass,  and  Orchestra.  To  the 
string  parts,  unchanged,  he  added  two  corni  da  caccia,  two  oboes  and  tenor  oboe  ("Taille"),  the 
wind  parts  sometimes  doubling,  sometimes  adding  to  the  notation. 


•  *** 


**** 
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merely  a  reinforcing  instrument,  unessential  in  the  general  balance.  Bach 
thus  divides  his  forces  into  three  complete  and  equal  string  orchestras.  At 
times,  as  in  the  first  exposition,  the  three  parts  for  each  kind  of  instrument  are 
in  unison,  making  an  ensemble  of  only  three  distinct  voices  (though  the 
players  themselves  are  distributed),  giving  a  special  sense  of  integration  and 
solidity.  At  times  the  three  parts  (for  violins,  violas,  or  cellos)  are  at  vari- 
ance, giving  an  infinite  diversity  and  richness  in  contrapuntal  imitation. 
Using  brief  rhythmic  figures,  Bach  establishes  and  sustains  an  astonishing 
vitality  in  their  varied  manipulation. 


OVERTURE   (SUITE)   NO.  2  IN  B  MINOR 
FOR  FLUTE  AND  STRING  ORCHESTRA 


The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first  movement,  given  to  the 
combined  group,  are  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of  which 
is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages  for  the  flute  which  here  first 
emerges  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an  unusual  form  with 
Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with  the  strings.  In  the  Sarabande, 
the  cellos  follow  the  flute  theme  in  canonic  imitation.  The  second  of  the 
two  Bourrees  again  projects  the  flute  in  the  recurring  ornamental  figuration 
which  gives  the  suite  so  much  of  its  charm.  The  flute  is  again  so  treated  in 
the  Double  (or  variant)   of  the  Polonaise.    The  Minuet  has  the  usual  two 
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sections,  but  no  trio.  The  Badinerie,  a  lively  presto  movement,  is  character- 
istic of  its  composer.  (The  first  suite  ends  with  two  "passepieds,"  the  third 
with  a  gigue,  the  fourth  with  a  vivo  entitled  "Rejouissance.") 


CANTATA  NO.  51,  "JAUCHZET  GOTT  IN  ALLEN  LANDEN" 


The  Cantata  is  scored  for  two  elaborate  solo  parts,  a  soprano  and  a 
trumpet,  with  accompaniment  of  strings.*  The  trumpet,  however,  is  heard 
only  in  the  opening  aria  and  the  closing  "Alleluja,"  in  each  case  as  if  it  were 
the  second  soprano  voice  of  a  duet.  These  two  portions  are  in  C  major — 
music  of  rejoicing  and  of  great  brilliance.  "The  soprano  part,"  writes 
Arnold  Schering,  "copied  out  by  Bach  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
autographs  of  the  master.  What  singer  was  intended  for  this  difficult, 
virtuoso  part,  whether  an  exquisite  young  Thomaskirche  scholar,  or,  more 
probably,  a  student  falsetto  singer  (Philipp  Emanuel?)  is  unknown.  In  any 
case  the  part  bears  witness  at  all  times  of  an  extraordinary  art  of  baroque 
ornamental  singing.  Only  with  apprehension  does  a  singer  of  today  venture 
a  complete  recital  of  this  cantata.  To  the  accompanying  parts  Bach  also 
allotted  no  easy  task.    In  the  outside  movements  he  demands  of  the  trumpet 

*  The  score  calls  for  a  trumpet  in  C.   Mr.  Voisin  uses  a  small  trumpet  in  D. 
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not  only  the  greatest  facility  in  mastering  concertante  figurations,  but  also  a 
tone  so  delicate  and  silvery  that  the  solo  voice  is  never  covered." 

The  two  Arias  and  the  intervening  Recitative  are  to  an  unidentified  text 
which  derives  in  part  from  Psalms  66  and  138.  The  Recitative,  with  string 
accompaniment,  leads  into  an  elaborately  phrased  andante  in  A  minor  and 
the  second  Aria  in  the  same  tonality,  somber  and  anguished,  where  the  singer 
is  supported  only  by  a  bass  and  continuo.  The  Chorale  is  taken  from  the 
hymn  "Nun  lob'  mein'  Seel'  "  by  Johann  Gramann.  The  singer  takes  the 
phrases  of  the  cantus  firmus,  while  two  solo  violins  weave  around  it  a  fluent 
discourse  of  beautifully  expressive  detail.  The  r'Alleluja"  follows  without 
pause. 

1.  Aria 

]aucbzet  Gott  in  alien  Land  en.  Was  der  Himmel  und  die  Welt  an 
Geschopfen  in  sich  halt,  miisse  dessen  Ruhm  erhohen,  und  wir  wollen  unserm 
Gott  gleichfalls  jetzt  ein  Opfer  bringen,  dass  er  uns  in  Kreuz  und  Not,  allezeit 
hat  beigestanden. 

Praise  ye  God  in  all  the  lands !  Over  heaven  and  earth,  all  the  creatures 
whom  He  holds,  must  exalt  His  glory,  and  we  will  likewise  bring  offerings, 
so  that  in  our  cross  and  suffering,  He  will  stand  near  us. 

2.  Recitative  and  andante 

Wir  beten  zu  dem  Tempel  an,  da  Gottes  Ehre  wohnet,  da  dessen  7reu 
so  t'dglich  neu,  mit  lauter  Segen  lohnet.  Wir  preisen,  was  Er  an  uns  hat 
gethan.  Muss  gleich  der  schwache  Mund  von  seinen  Wundern  lallen,  so  kann 
ein  schlechtes  Lob  ihm  dennoch  wohl  gef alien. 
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We  pray  in  the  Temple  erected  to  the  glory  of  God,  that  he  may  reward 
our  loyalty  with  His  open  benediction.  We  praise  Him  for  all  that  He  hath 
done  for  us.  Our  weak  voice  falters  before  His  wonder-working,  and  yet 
even  feeble  praise  will  be  welcomed. 

3.  Aria 

Hochster,  mache  delne  Giite  ferner  die  Morgen  neu.  So  soil  fur  die 
Vater  treu'  auch  ein  dankbares  Gemute  durch  ein  frommes  Leben  weisen, 
dass  wir  deine  Kinder  heissen. 

All  Highest,  renew  Thy  favors  to  us  each  morning.  So  shall  we  show  to 
the  true  Father,  from  our  grateful  hearts,  our  pious  lives,  that  we  may  call 
ourselves  His  children. 

4.  Chorale  and  Alleluja 

Sei  Lob  und  Preis  ?nit  Ehren  Gott  Vater,  Sohn,  Heiligem  Geist,  der  wolV 
in  uns  vermehren,  was  er  uns  aus  Gnaden  verheisst,  dass  wir  ihm  jest  ver- 
trauen,  ganzlich  verlass'n  auf  ihn,  von  Herzen  auj  ihn  bauen,  dass  uns'r  Herz, 
Mut  and  Sinn  ihm  festiglich  anhangen;  drauf  singen  wir  zur  Stund':  Amen 
wir  werd'n's  erlangen,  glaub'n  wir  aus  Herzens  Grund. 

Alleluja! 

Give  honor,  praise  and  glory  to  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
who  has  multiplied  the  good  that  He  promised  us  from  His  mercy,  that  we 
may  believe  in  Him  faithfully,  wholly  submissive  to  Him,  cultivating  our 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  July  7,  at  8:00 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BACH 


^Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6,  in  Bb  major,  for  Strings 


I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Allegro 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio 

III.     Allegro 

Soloist:  LUKAS  FOSS 
Intermission 

^Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2,  in  F  major,  for  Trumpet, 
Flute,  Oboe  and  Violin,  with  Strings 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro  assai 

Trumpet:  ROGER  VOISIN 

Flute:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 

Oboe:  RALPH  GOMBERG 

Violin:  RICHARD  BURGIN 

Suite  No.  3,  in  D  major,  for  Orchestra 

I.  Overture 

II.  Air 

III.  Gavotte  I;  Gavotte  II 

IV.  Bourree 
V.  Gigue 


Mr.  FOSS  plays  the  Baldwin  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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heart,  that  our  thoughts,  feelings  and  strength  may  steadfastly  belong  to  Him. 
And  so  we  join  in  singing  through  the  hours,  Amen,  from  the  depth  of  our 
hearts. 

Hallelujah! 


CONCERTO  FOR  TWO  PIANOFORTES  AND 
STRING  ORCHESTRA,  NO.  2,  IN  C  MAJOR 


The  pressure  upon  Bach  for  piano  concertos  at  Leipzig  seems  to  have 
found  him  with  either  little  time  or  little  inclination  to  provide  original  scores. 
It  was  in  1729  that  he  took  over  the  conductorship  of  the  Collegium  Musicum 
which  had  been  founded  by  Telemann  in  1705.  At  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  Society,  music  of  his  own  was  expected  of  him.  He  also  played  frequently 
at  his  house  in  company  with  his  children  and  his  music-making  friends.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  he  probably  wrote  the  two  concertos  for  three  pianos 
to  be  performed  by  him  with  his  two  eldest  sons.  For  these  musical  evenings 
and  for  the  concerts  of  the  Telemann  Society  he  transcribed  violin  concertos 
with  what  Schweitzer  has  called  "quite  incredible  haste  and  carelessness.  .  .  . 
Violin  effects  to  which  he  could  easily  have  given  a  pianistic  turn  are  not 
remodelled  at  all.  Later  on  he  improves  them  here  and  there  in  the  score,  but 
leaves  them  as  they  are  in  the  clavier  part.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  he 
himself  played  the  clavier  part  and  did  as  he  pleased  with  the  notes  before 
him,  making  a  new  part  out  of  them." 

Each  of  the  two  concertos  has  a  slight  orchestral  accompaniment  for 
string  quartet  which  often  no  more  than  supports  the  voices  of  the  claviers 
or  fulfills  the  function  of  a  figured  bass  (the  bass  part  in  each  is  labelled 


Isaac  Stern  spoke  these  words  in  his  Commencement  Address  to  our  graduating 
musicians  this  June: 

For  me,  the  making  of  music  and  being  part  of  music  is  a  divine  gift.  I'm  often 
sorry  for  those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  feel  a  phrase  or  a  moment  of 
magic  in  music  come  to  life  underneath  their  fingers,  or  in  the  body  as  one  sings,  and 
feel  for  a  moment  a  oneness  with  something  that  is  not  only  part  of  you,  but  part  of 
a  much  greater  whole. 

It  is  one  of  our  goals  to  imbue  every  student  with  the  inspiration  of  creating 
music. 
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" continuo") .  The  combination  of  claviers  was  perforce  experimental  with 
Bach.  There  is  no  record  of  such  music  from  his  contemporaries,  although 
he  may  have  known  Pachelbel's  Toccata,  and  an  Allemand  of  Couperin,  each 
written  for  two  claviers.  Forkel  ventures  that  the  C  minor  double  piano  con- 
certo (No.  1)  is  "very  old"  as  compared  to  the  Concerto  in  C  major.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  C  major  Concerto  reveals  a  freer  and  more  expansive  handling 
both  of  the  combination  and  the  form. 


SUITE  NO.  4  IN  D  MAJOR 


The  suites,  partitas  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral 
suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  ouverture  of 
Lully  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely  regarded,  had 
developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow  introduction 
followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and  a  reprise.  To  this  "over- 
ture" were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic  performances,  a  stately  dance 
or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and  integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the 
period.    These  overtures,   with   several   dance  movements,   were   often   per- 
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formed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the  more  extended  and  impressive 
"opening"  movement.  Georg  Muff  at  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany, 
and  Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held  to  the  form  outline  of  the  French  onver- 
ture,  but  extended  and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  preserved  for 
us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period.  Their  charm 
resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength  and  grace." 


Saturday  Evening,  July  7 


BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.  6,  FOR 

TWO  VIOLE  DA  BRACCIA,  TWO  VIOLE  DA  GAMBA, 

CELLO,  VIOLONE  AND  CEMBALO 


To  the  brilliance  of  the  Third  Brandenburg  Concerto,  where  the  incisive 
tone  of  the  violins  predominates,  Bach  has  opposed  in  his  other  string  con- 
certo, the  Sixth,  only  the  lower  and  darker  register  of  the  string  instruments, 
the  characteristic  color  of  the  violas  prevailing  in  a  close  and  constant  duet. 
The  lively  course  of  the  first  allegro  is  relieved  by  a  broadly  melodic  adagio 
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II 


in  E-flat.  Here  the  two  viola  parts  are  emphasized,  for  the  gambas  (cellos) 
in  this  movement  are  silent.  The  single  cello  part  provides  a  sustaining  legato, 
blending  with  the  usual  bass  accompaniment  until  it  takes  up  the  principal 
melody  near  the  end.  The  last  movement,  in  12/8  time,  restores  the  original 
key  and  vigorous  interplay  of  voices.  The  Concerto,  according  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  "is  a  kind  of  mysterious  counterpart  to  the  Third 
Concerto;  as  the  singular  grouping  of  two  violas,  two  viole  da  gamba  and  a 
cello  and  bass,  prefigures.  The  colour  is  weird  and  picturesque  throughout, 
and  the  subject  matter  such  as  befits  the  unusual  group  of  instruments 
employed." 

The  "viola  da  braccia"  which  Bach  specified  was,  as  Charles  Sanford 
Terry  has  pointed  out  in  his  invaluable  book,  "Bach's  Orchestra,"  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  viola  of  his  time.  The  name  survived  to  distinguish 
the  "arm  viol"  from  the  "leg  viol,"  the  "viola  da  gamba."*  The  ''viola  da 
gamba"  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  of  viols,  was  an  obsolescent  instrument 
in  Bach's  day,  although  good  players  upon  it  were  still  to  be  found.  Cellos 
are  used  in  the  present  performance,  and  basses  for  the  "violone." 

*  The  gamba  was  for  centuries  a  gentlemen's  instrument.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Toby 
Belch  said  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  in  "Twelfth  Night":  "He  plays  o'  the  viol-de-gamboy,  and 
speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without  book." 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 


This  Concerto,  like  others  by  Bach  which  have  survived  as  works  for 
the  keyboard,  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  composed  for  the  violin. 
Instead  of  an  alternation  of  solo  and  tutti,  customary  in  the  concerto  grosso 
form,  the  soloist's  part  here  seems  to  grow  from  the  more  integral  function 
of  continuo  and  to  support  or  be  supported  by  the  accompanying  string 
orchestra.  Throughout  the  Concerto  the  soloist  does  not  have  a  single  bar 
of  rest.  The  first  and  last  movements  in  particular  are  virile,  rhythmic  and 
ebullient  in  style. 


BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  NO.  2,  IN  F  MAJOR,  FOR 

TRUMPET,  FLUTE,  OBOE,  AND  VIOLIN, 

WITH  STRING  ORCHESTRA 


This  Concerto  has  for  its  concertino,  instead  of  the  customary  string 
quartet,  a  violin  and  three  winds,  of  which  the  trumpet,  written  in  the  high 
register,  inevitably  dominates  the  rest  (except  in  the  slow  movement,  where 
it  is  silent) . 
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The  problem  in  performances  of  the  high  trumpet  parts  in  many  of 
Bach's  scores,  and  especially  in  this  concerto,  lies  in  the  difference  between 
the  instruments  of  his  time  and  ours,  and  in  the  training  of  the  players.  Only 
natural  trumpets  were  at  Bach's  disposal,  in  various  keys,  and  the  highest  of 
them,  the  clarino,  or  Clarinhlasen,  was  called  for  in  the  Second  Brandenburg 
Concerto.  These  instruments  had  a  small  bore  which  facilitated  high  harmonic 
notes.  Special  players  for  these  instruments  were  able  to  confine  their 
embouchure  to  the  high  muscular  tension  required.  "The  player's  lifelong 
restriction  to  the  high  register,"  writes  Curt  Sachs  ("The  History  of  Musical 
Instruments"),  "trained  his  lips  and  breath;  he  used  an  appropriate  mouth- 
piece with  a  flat  cup  and  a  broad  rim  that  gave  good  support  to  the  over- 
exerted lips.  This  was  the  'secret'  that  enabled  the  trumpeters  of  the  Bach 
epoch  to  play  such  surprisingly  high  parts,  up  to  D3,  E3  and  even  G3,  in  spite 
of  the  low  pitch  of  their  instruments  (D  alto,  a  minor  third  below  our  F 
trumpets,  a  minor  sixth  below  our  B-flat  trumpets) .  But  we  should  not  forget 
that  in  those  times  solo  parts  were  written  especially  for  one  artist  and  his 
special  skill."  The  virtuosity  developed  by  the  Clarinblaser  in  producing  high 
harmonics  with  beauty  of  tone  has  been  praised  by  contemporaries,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  lost  art.  When  Mozart  made  his  revision  of  Handel's 
"Messiah"  which  presented  similar  difficulties  he  erased  difficult  trumpet 
passages  and  distributed  the  notes  among  other  instruments. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon,  July  8,  at  2:30 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BACH 

Ricercare  (Six  Part  Fugue)  from  'The  Musical  Offering" 

*  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5,  in  D  major,  for 
Orchestra  with  Piano,  Violin  and  Flute 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Adagio  afrettuoso 
III.     Allegro 

Piano:   LUKAS  FOSS  Violin:  RICHARD  BURGIN 

Flute:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Oboe,  in  D  minor 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio 

III.     Allegro 

Violin  Solo:  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Oboe  Solo:' RALPH  GOMBERG 

Inter m  i s s i o n 

Trauer-Ode,  Cantata  No.  198 

Chorus 

Recitative  and  Aria  (Soprano) 

Recitative  and  Aria  (Contralto) 

Recitative  ( Tenor )  -  Chorus 

Aria  (Tenor) 

Recitative  and  Arioso  ( Bass ) 

Chorus 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
Soprano:  VIRGINIA  BABIKIAN 
Contralto:   EVELYN  SACHS 
Tenor:  NICO  CASTEL 
Bass:  DAVID  CLATWORTHY 

Conducted  by  HUGH  ROSS 


BALDWIN   PIAXO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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When  Richard  Strauss  conducted  the  Second  Brandenburg  Concerto  in 
Berlin  in  1909,  he  made  special  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  by  introducing 
for  the  higher  passages  a  piccolo  heckelphone,  which  however  is  a  reed  instru- 
ment, related  to  the  oboe.  Arturo  Toscanini  substituted  an  E-flat  clarinet,  and 
Pablo  Casals  at  Prades  conducted  (and  recorded)  the  concerto,  substituting 
a  soprano  saxophone. 

Mr.  Voisin  here  uses  an  especially  made  trumpet. 


OVERTURE   (SUITE)   NO.  3  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  ORCHESTRA 


The  "ouverture"  of  the  third  suite,  which  is  its  main  substance,  consists  of 
a  "grave,"  a  vivace  on  a  fugued  figure,  and  a  return  of  the  "grave"  section, 
slightly  shorter  and  differently  treated.  The  air,  lento  (which  certainly 
deserves  its  popularity,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  in  lay  experience  of  many 
another  beautiful  air  by  this  composer),  is  scored  for  strings  only.  The 
Gavotte  is  followed  by  a  second  gavotte,  used  in  trio  fashion  (but  not  more 
lightly  scored  as  was  the  way  with  early  trios),  the  first  returning  da  capo. 
The  Bourree  (allegro)  is  brief,  the  final  Gigue  more  extended  but  neverthe- 
less a  fleeting  allegro  vivace. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  8 

SIX  PART  RICERCARE  FROM  "THE  MUSICAL  OFFERING" 


Bach  composed  his  Musikalisches  Opfer  in  1747  and  presented  it 
engraved  to  the  King  of  Prussia  with  a  suitable  dedication  on  July  7  of  that 
year. 

The  Musical  Offering  consists  of  thirteen  contrapuntal  numbers  upon 
a  theme  provided  by  Frederick  the  Great:  two  ricercari,*  one  in  three  and 
one  in  six  voices;  ten  canons  and  a  trio  sonata.  The  Musical  Offering  is  a 
theoretical  work  giving  only  an  occasional  indication  of  specific  instruments. 

*  Ricercare  (the  word  meaning  "search")  was  an  early  term  for  a  fugal  piece. 
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Each  part  of  the  Musical  Offering  is  based  upon  the  royal  theme  as  here 
stated  in  the  first  ricercar: 

No.l.  RICERCAR  A  3  (Three -Part  Fugue) 
ft 


>r*ri»f*f  iV'yTrr^iJJrnrrV 


Printed  on  a  separate  page  of  the  King's  dedication  copy,  and  included 
in  the  general  first  edition,  was  the  following  acrostic,  the  initial  letters  of 
each  word  spelling  RICERCAR: 

<^T\^Iii^  QrikU  KcliauaGmnka  Arfc  Jldoliila. 

(At  the  King's  Command,  the  Song  and  the  Remainder  Resolved  with 
Canonic  Art.) 


BRANDENBURG  CONCERTO  NO.  5,  IN  D  MAJOR, 
WITH  FLUTE,  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 


The  autograph  title  of  the  Fifth  Concerto  is  "Concerto  5to  a  une 
Traversiere,  une  Violino  principale,  une  Violino  e  una  Viola  in  ripieno, 
Violoncello,  Violone  e  Cembalo  concertato,"  which  led  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland 
to  remark  "it  is  not  given  to  many  people  to  devise  a  title  like  this,  that 
succeeds  in  being  incorrect  in  two  languages  at  once."  The  preponderance 
and  elaboration  of  the  harpsichord  part  has  led  the  same  writer  to  suppose 
that  "Bach  must  have  played  the  harpsichord  himself  in  this  piece."  "There 
is  indeed  an  enormously  long  passage  of  the  most  brilliant  description  for 
this  instrument"  (Parry),  unaccompanied,  with  every  device  of  execution 
embodied  in  it,  illustrating  Bach's  extraordinary  inventiveness  in  the  line  of 
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virtuosity,  not  for  itself  but  as  a  means  of  expressing  musical  ideas,  and  of 
course,  in  this  instance,  departing  from  the  rule  of  making  all  the  instruments 
play  similar  passages;  for  a  great  cembalo  player  like  Bach  could  hardly  be 
contented  with  setting  down  anything  for  it  which  any  other  instrument 
could  play.  Indeed  the  busy  "cembalo"  constantly  commands  the  attention, 
and  with  rapid  scales  and  repeated  figures,  not  to  speak  of  the  long  and 
beautiful  cadenza  of  sixty-six  bars,  looks  beyond  its  own  day  of  the  Concerto 
Grosso  to  a  coming  era  of  solo  virtuosity.  The  slow  movement  lives  up  to  its 
indication,  "affettuoso,"  with  a  delicate  interlacing  of  the  voices  of  the  three 
solo  instruments — indeed,  these  three  have  the  movement  to  themselves. 
There  is  no  thought  of  virtuosity  in  this  limpid  discourse,  where  the  melodic 
phrases  alternate,  echo  and  dovetail.  The  final  Allegro  is  marked  2/4  but  is 
a  virtual  6/8.  The  theme  is  developed  in  a  vigorous  fugato,  expands  into  a 
more  fluent  style,  and  returns  for  an  emphatic  close. 


CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  OBOE,  IN  D  MINOR 


Of  the  three  concertos  for  two  claviers  with  strings,  only  the  second,  in 
C  major,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  originally  for  keyboard  instruments. 
The  other  two,  both  in  C  minor,  were  obviously  first  written  for  sustaining 
solo  instruments.  The  first  exists  as  the  famous  Concerto  for  two  violins  (in 
D  minor).  The  other  (which  is  here  performed  and  transposed  to  D  minor) 
may  also  have  been  a  two-violin  work. 

The  Concerto  here  performed  is  built  on  salient  thematic  material  rather 
than  dalliance  with  shifting  harmonies.  The  first  movement  is  a  melodic 
duet  of  close  give  and  take,  sometimes  in  echo  fashion,  setting  off  the  oboe 
to  advantage.  The  long  Adagio  is  even  more  a  duet  of  sustaining  instruments, 
the  two  delicately  interwoven  voices  accompanied  by  softly  plucked  strings. 
The  final  Allegro  brings  the  full  string  orchestra  to  the  fore. 
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TRAUER-ODE,  CANTATA  NO.  198 


Bach's  Funeral  Cantata,  unlike  lay  works  commissioned  by  a  noble 
family  for  a  private  wedding  or  birthday  celebration,  was  written  for  an 
occasion  of  public  mourning  in  Leipzig.  It  was  an  expression  of  general 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  a  beloved  queen,  and  this  sentiment  Bach  may  well 
have  shared.    Four  months  of  public  mourning  had  been  announced. 

Christiane  Eberhardine,  Queen  of  Poland  and  Electoral  Princess  of 
Saxony,  had  died  on  September  7,  1727.  It  was  neither  the  town  council 
nor  the  church  consistory  which  organized  the  memorial  service,  to  be  held 
at  the  University's  Paulinerkirche,  but  a  University  student,  Hans  Carl  von 
Kirchbach.  Kirchbach  asked  Johann  Christoph  Gottsched  to  write  the  text 
of  a  funeral  ode,  and  asked  Bach  to  set  it  to  music,  which,  in  two  parts  would 
precede  and  follow  his  valedictory  address.  In  choosing  Bach  rather  than  the 
musical  director  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  a  Herr  Gorner,  he  had  violated  protocol, 
and  Bach  was  allowed  to  do  this  only  as  a  special  concession,  with  a  warning 
not  to  repeat  the  offense.  The  permission  came  on  October  12,  and  Bach, 
working  rapidly,  dated  the  completed  score  October  15.  The  service  was  held 
two  days  later,  Bach  leading  from  the  clavier  in  the  gallery  where  the  musi- 
cians were  assembled. 

This  beautiful  and  moving  score  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  students  of 
Bach,  for  it  preserves  for  us  five  parts  of  his  Passion  According  to  St.  Mark, 
composed  in  1731,  and  otherwise  irretrievably  lost.  Wilhelm  Rust,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft,  compared  the  music  with  the  sur- 
viving libretto  of  the  lost  Passion  and  found  an  exact  metrical  correspondence 
with  five  numbers — the  opening  and  closing  choruses  and  the  three  arias 
between.  His  assumption  that  Bach  had  re-ascribed  his  music  to  the  later 
text  is  generally  accepted  by  Bach  scholars. 

The  citizens  of  Leipzig  had  special  cause  to  love  their  Princess.  Chris- 
tiane Eberhardine,  of  the  family  of  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg-Bayreuth, 
had  been  married  to  the  Elector-King  of  Saxony,  Friedrich  Augustus  II,  in 
1693.    In   1697  her  husband  had  become  King  of  Poland  and  necessarily 
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adopted  the  Catholic  faith.  His  wife,  as  a  staunch  Lutheran,  held  firmly  to 
her  own  church,  refused  to  take  her  place  on  the  Polish  throne,  and  was  con- 
sequently separated  from  her  husband.  Religion  may  not  have  been  the  only 
reason  for  the  separation.  King  Augustus  was  something  of  a  reprobate,* 
and  even  if  for  religious  reasons  alone,  was  naturally  unpopular  at  Leipzig. 
There  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  reference  to  the  husband  in  Gottsched's  text. 
"In  solemn  procession,  while  the  bells  were  rung,  the  Town  Officials  and  the 
Rector  and  Professors  of  the  University  entered  the  Paulinerkirche,  where 
many  others  were  present,  namely  princely  and  other  persons  of  rank,  as  well 
as  not  only  Saxon  but  also  foreign  Ministers,  Court  and  other  Chevaliers, 
along  with  many  ladies. 

"When,  then,  everyone  had  taken  his  place,  there  had  been  an  improvisa- 
tion on  the  organ,  and  the  Ode  of  Mourning  written  by  Magister  Johann 
Christoph  Gottsched,  member  of  the  Collegium  Marianum,  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  those  present  by  the  Beadles,  there  was  shortly  heard  the 
Music  of  Mourning  which  this  time  Capellmeister  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  had 
composed  in  Italian  style,  with  Clave  di  Cembalo  [harpsichord],  which  Mr. 
Bach  himself  played,  organ,  violas  di  gamba,  lutes,  violins,  recorders,  trans- 
verse flutes,  etc.,  half  being  heard  before  and  half  after  the  oration  of  praise 
and  mourning."    (Excerpt  from  Sicul's  Das  thr'dnende  Leipzig,  1727). 

The  score  makes  prominent  use  of  two  transverse  flutes,  two  viole  da 
gamba,  two  oboi  d'amore  together  with  two  lutes,  violins,  violas  and  con- 
tinuo.   The  lutes,  rare  in  Bach's  music,  for  the  most  part  double  the  continuo 

*  Robert  Craft,  providing  notes  for  a  recording  of  this  work,  writes:  "Augustus  II  was  also  called 
'The  Strong,'  and  not  without  reason:  the  number  of  his  bastards  has  been  estimated  at  over 
1000." 
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and  the  pizzicato  string  accompaniments.  They  are  not  used  in  this  per- 
formance. Bach  set  the  strophes  of  the  text  in  the  Italian  form  of  recitatives 
and  arias. 

The  opening  chorus,  "Lass,  Fiirstin,  lass  noch  einen  Strahl"  ("Shed 
upon  us,  Princess,  yet  a  ray  of  light"),  of  sorrowful  cast,  in  a  gently  persistent 
rhythm,  can  well  be  imagined  as  the  opening  of  a  Passion.  There  follows  a 
recitative  and  aria  for  soprano  with  accompaniment  of  violins  and  viola,  these 
instruments  giving  in  the  recitative  a  figure  of  grief  in  falling  and  rising 
seconds.  In  the  recitative  to  the  contralto  aria  ("Der  Glocken  bebendes 
Get  on" — "The  quivering  tones  of  the  bells"),  bell-like  sounds  are  vividly 
suggested  by  reiterated  thirds  from  the  flutes  and  pizzicato  chords  from  the 
strings.  In  the  aria,  the  contralto  is  accompanied  by  two  gambas.  "At  the 
moment  when  'the  bells'  quivering  tones  die  away,"  writes  Albert  Schweitzer, 
"death  and  its  pangs  are  conquered;  and  henceforth  the  music  is,  as  it  were, 
transfigured.  The  theme  of  the  gambas  in  the  aria  (Wie  starb  die  He  Id  in  so 
vergniigt'  ("How  happy  is  the  heroine  in  her  death')  is  like  a  smile  of 
celestial  serenity." 

A  short  recitative  by  the  tenor  introduces  a  fine  fugal  chorus.  To  begin 
the  second  part,  the  tenor  sings  his  aria  with  flute,  oboe  d'amore  and  string 
accompaniment  (feDer  Fwigkeit  saphirnes  Haus  zieht,  Furstin" — "Look  upon 
us,  Princess,  from  thy  sapphire  house  of  eternity").  Here,  to  quote  Schweit- 
zer, "Bach's  mysticism  finds  exuberant  expression.  Over  a  simple  accompani- 
ment the  flute  has  an  arabesque  that  is  like  a  saintly  dance — The  final  chorus 
'O  Konigen,  du  stirbest  nicht'  ('O  Queen,  thou  art  not  dead')  is  in  simple 
song  form,  flowing  along  in  gentle  triplets."  Again  one  can  imagine  this 
peaceful  close  as  suitable  for  a  Passion  score. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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*  Also  a  stereophonic  recording. 
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Requiem 

Overtures 

Symphony  No.  1 

"Schelomo"  (Piatigorsky) 

Symphony  No.  1 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (Graff man) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  (  Graffman) 

Appalachian  Spring  and  Tender  Land  (Copland) 

"La  Mer" 

Three  Images 

The  Apprentice  Sorceror 

Cello  Concerto  (Piatigorsky) 
Introduction  and  Allegro 
Symphony  in  D  minor 
Symphony  No.  2 
"Escales"  (Ports  of  Call) 
Symphony  on  a  Mountain  Air 

( Henriot-Sclvweitzer) 
Piano  Concerto  (Kappell-Koussevitzky) 

"Kindertotenlieder"  and  "Lieder  eines  fahrenden 
Gesellen"  (Maureen  Forrester) 

"Italian"  and  "Reformation"  Symphonies 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 

Capriccio  brillant  (Graffman) 

"Scottish"  Symphony.  Scherzo  from  Octet 

Organ  Concerto  (Zamkochian) 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  ( Janis) 

"Mother  Goose"  Suite 

Piano  Concerto  (Henriot- Schweitzer) 

Daphnis  and  Chloe  (Complete  new  recording) 

"Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel 
Symphony  No.  3  ("Organ") 

Symphony  in  C  major  (Posthumous) 

Symphony  No.  1,  "Manfred"  Overture 

Petrouchka  ( Monteux ) 
Card  Game 

Symphony  No.  4  (Monteux) 
Symphony  No.  5  (Monteux) 
Symphony  No.  6  ( Monteux  | 
Serenade  for  Strings 
Excerpts  (Eileen  Farrell) 
Cello  Concerto  (Piatigorsky) 
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SOLOISTS 

BETHANY  BEARDSLEE,  born  m  Michigan,  graduated  from  its  State 
University,  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  She  is  one  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  New  York  Pro  Musica  and  has  sung  with  various 
organizations  featuring  contemporary  music.  She  appeared  as  soloist  at  the 
Berkshire  Festival  on  July  5,  1959. 

VITYA  VRONSKY  and  VICTOR  BABIN  are  making  their  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  They  were  both  born  in 
Russia,  but  it  was  as  fellow  students  under  Schnabel  in  Berlin  that  they  first 
met.  They  were  married  and  came  to  America,  where  in  1937  they  made  their 
debut  in  New  York.  They  now  make  their  home  near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
when  their  constant  touring  enables  them  to  be  there. 

EXHIBITION 

Paintings  loaned  by  the  Tyringham  Gallery  are  now  on  view  in  the 
Reception  Room  by  the  Main  Gate. 

OPEN  REHEARSALS 

The  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10  o'clock  are  open  to  the  public.  Admission:  SI. 50  for  adults,  S.50  for 
children.    These  open  rehearsals  will  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

MUSIC  STORE 

Miniature  scores,  recordings,  books  on  music,  postcards,  films,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  near  the  main  gate. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazof  sky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Roger  Shermont 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 

Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 

Raymond  Sird 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Library 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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A  letter  from  President  Kennedy 
THE   WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


April  24,    1962 


Dear  Dr.   Munch: 


As  you  conduct  your  last  concert  in  Boston  as  musi- 
cal director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,   I 
want  to  express  the  warm  appreciation  which  the  nation 
shares  with  the  Boston  community  for  your  splendid 
musical  leadership. 

It  is  most  reassuring  to  know  that  you  will  continue 
your  conducting  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.     I 
am  sure  that  you  relinquish  your  Boston   association 
with  a  genuine   sense  of  achievement. 

This  government  owes  you  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  outstanding  tours  abroad  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
during  the  past  years  and  the  hospitality  you  have  shown 
at  all  times  to  the  new  compositions  of  American  compo 
sers. 

As  you  begin  your  next  career,    Mrs.   Kennedy  and 
I  send  warmest  best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Dr.  Charles  Munch 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston  15,    Massachusetts 
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Q)harles  zJACunch  conducts  the  ±$oston  Symphony 

The  talents  of  Charles  Munch  are  particularly  suited  to  the  lush,  romantic 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  Tchaikovsky,  and  the  playful,  humorous  antics  of 
Strauss'  "Till."  Champion  of  the  music  of  Ravel,  Dr.  Munch  restores  "Daphnis 
and  Chloe"  to  a  single,  beautifully  rounded  work  by  presenting  the  delightful 
score  in  its  entirety.  Both  albums  are  in  Living  Stereo  and  Monaural  Hi-Fi. 
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ROMEO  &  JULIET 


STRAUSS 
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Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival j  Season  1962 

TWENTY- FIFTH     SEASON 

MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD.  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SECOND  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  ivith  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1962  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  inc. 


The  Trustees  of  The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


President 
Henry  B.  Cabot 

Abram  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
C  D.  Jackson 


Vice-President 
Talcott  M.  Banks 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughein 
John  T.  Noon  an 
Mrs.  Tames  H.  Perkins 


Treasurer 
Richard  C.  Paine 

Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Oliver  Wolcott 


Palfrey  Perkins 


Trustees  Emeritus 

Lewis  Perry 


Edward  A.  Taft 


Alan  J.  Blah 
Lenges  Bull 


Tanglewood  Advisor)  Committee 


Henry  W.  Dwight 
George  W.  Edman 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
Jesse  L.  Thomason 


Robert  K.  Wheeler 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  Samuel  H.  Sprott 
Lenox,  William  T.  McCormack  Lee,  C.  Marcel  Brunell 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Manager 
Leonard  Burkat,  Music  Administrator 


James  J.  Brosnahan,  Business  Administrator 
Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Cadillac  travels  in  such  wondrous  silence 


that  it  is  actually  possible 
to  whisper  and  be  heard. 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  CADILLAC  DEALER 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 
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Friday  Evening,  July  13,  at  8:00 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


MOZART 

Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for 
13  Wind  Instruments,  K.  361 

Largo;  Molto  allegro 

Adagio 

Menuetto 

Rondo :  Allegro  molto 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25,  in  C  major,  K.  503 

I.     Allegro  maestoso 
II.     Andante 
III.    (Allegretto) 

Soloist:  CLAUDE  FRANK 


Intermission 


Symphony  No.  38,  in  D  major,  "Prague,"  K.  504 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Finale:  Presto 


Mr.  Frank  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Program   Notes 


WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 
Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Friday  Evening,  July  13 

SERENADE  FOR  THIRTEEN  WIND  INSTRUMENTS  (K.  361) 

Mozart  composed  this  Serenade  at  the  end  of  1780  or  early  in  1781  and  it  may  have 
been  performed  that  season  by  the  Hofkapelle  at  Munich.  The  instruments  called  for 
are  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  basset-horns,  4  French  horns,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon 
(or  double  bass). 

Composing  this  Serenade  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  Idomeneo  in 
Munich,  Mozart  had  plainly  learned  a  thing  or  two  in  Paris  and  Mannheim 
about  wind  players  and  was  probably  taking  advantage  of  the  excellent  clari- 
nets in  the  Munich  Opera  Orchestra  (clarinets  were  still  rarely  encountered 
at  that  time — Mozart  was  to  avail  himself  of  the  instrument  later  in  Vienna) . 
The  Serenade  has  seven  movements  of  which  a  first  minuet,  a  second  adagio 
and  theme  with  variations  are  omitted  in  this  performance. 


Your  Year-Round  Vacationland 
Your  Permanent  Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexcelled 
business  opportunities,  there's  no 
place  like  the  Berkshire  Hills!  A 
renowned  resort  area,  the  Berk- 
shires  offer  a  skilled  labor  sup- 
ply, easy  access  to  major  markets 
and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good 
transportation.  Now  that  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its 
delightful  suburbs  are  just  a  short 
drive  from  Boston  and  New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

100  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Jean  Frederic  Schinck  describing  a  Stadler  Concert  in  Vienna  in  1784 
wrote:  "I  have  heard  a  piece  for  wind  instruments  in  four  movements  by 
Herr  Mozart  today.  Magnificent !  It  consisted  of  thirteen  instruments,  includ- 
ing two  clarinets,  two  basset-horns,  a  bass,  and  at  each  desk  sat  a  master. 
What  power!    What  grandeur,  nobility,  magnificence!" 

This  writer  describing  a  revised  version  made  in  Vienna  was  quicker  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  to  single  out  the  dominance  of  clarinet  color  in 
the  four  instruments  which  included  two  basset-horns.  Mozart  provides  a 
reedy  foil  with  the  two  oboes,  for  the  dulcet  clarinet  tone  is  undisputed  by 
the  limpid  clarity  of  flutes,  which,  if  used,  would  result  in  a  "mixture"  in  the 
high  register  unsuited  to  the  master's  immediate  purposes.  The  addition  of 
four  horns,  two  bassoons  and  a  contra-bassoon  (the  original  score  indicated 
a  double  bass,  perhaps  because  of  the  unavailability  of  the  other  instrument 
at  the  time)  made  what  was  then  called  a  "Harmoniemusik,"  useful  at 
parties  and  in  vogue  for  out-door  purposes.  The  incomplete  description  by 
Schinck  fails  to  clarify  a  problem  of  early  versions  of  this  work.  Otto  Jahn 
describes  a  string  quintet  (which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Gesellschajt 
der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna)  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and  cello  which 
contains  four  of  the  seven  movements  (the  ones  played  at  the  present  per- 
formance) the  manuscript  evidently  written  in  a  childish  hand  and  inscribed 
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Evelyn  Crochet 

Leon  Fleisher 

Claude  Frank 

Gary  Graffman 

Eugene  Istomin 

Byron  Janis 

Rudolf  Serkin 

Vronsky  and 

Babin 


in  a  still  different  hand  as  of  January  25,  1768.  Otto  Jahn  has  assumed  that 
this  string  version  was  therefore  an  early  study  for  the  wind  piece  by  the 
composer  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Alfred  Einstein  in  his  edition  of  the  Koechel 
Catalogue  was  certain  that  the  boyish  handwriting  "had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mozart,"  but  he  did  admit  this  to  be  "one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Mozart 
investigation." 

Georges  de  Saint-Foix,  a  close  scholar  of  Mozartean  authenticity,  goes 
further  and  indignantly  refutes  Jahn's  theory:  "Mozart  in  1768  would  have 
been  absolutely  incapable  of  composing  or  even  of  conceiving  at  that  time 
any  one  of  the  movements  of  this  Serenade,  which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
which  he  has  written,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  would  have  wished  to 
make  known  to  the  Viennese  under  more  accessible  form  the  outstanding 
masterpiece  which  we  believe  he  had  composed  in  Munich  during  or  just 
after  Idomeneo  ...  it  was  much  later,  perhaps  about  1787-88  that  he 
enlarged  the  work  adding  a  Romanze  followed  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  variations  as  well  as  a  minuet.  It  is  then  quite  believable  that  he  was 
limited  in  Vienna  to  a  transcription  of  the  Serenade  to  a  version  for  string 
quintet  as  he  had  been  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  another  occasion  with  the 
Serenade  for  Winds  in  C  minor  [K.  388]  in  the  summer  of  1782."  Saint- 
Foix  is  second  to  none  in  his  admiration  for  the  Serenade  in  B-flat:  "This 
work,  as  surprising  in  ensemble  as  in  detail,  is  the  certain  result  of  conquests 
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realized  by  Mozart  in  Idomeneo,  notably  in  the  dominance  of  wind  instru- 
ments. It  shows  a  grandeur  and  power  comparable  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Kyrie  in  D  minor"  [K.  341]. 


PIANO  CONCERTO  NO.  25,  IN  C  MAJOR,  K.  503 


This  was  the  last  concerto  of  the  great  succession  of  fifteen  composed 
for  public  performance  in  Vienna.  It  was  composed  in  December,  1786.  The 
two  which  followed,  after  a  space  of  two  and  four  years  respectively,  were 
for  other  uses.*  The  last  of  the  C  major  concertos  is  a  splendid  close  to  the 
Vienna  series.  It  is  also  the  complete  antithesis  of  its  predecessor,  the  C  minor 
Concerto.  It  is  expansive,  unruffled  in  its  sunny  key.  Dr.  Friedrich  Blume, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Eulenberg  miniature  score,  relates  it  to  Figaro,  which  it 
followed,  "both  in  conception  and  time  of  origin."  There  is  an  occasional 
chance  echo,  such  as  the  theme  introduced  in  the  fiftieth  bar  where  the  gaiety 
of  the  second  act  finale  bobs  up.  It  has  the  special  elevation  of  mood  of  The 
Magic  Flute,  or  indeed  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony,  where  C  major  becomes  for 
Mozart  a  realm  of  special,  effulgent  purity,  not  without  nobility  of  sentiment. 
Indeed  this  concerto  could  as  readily  be  called   "Olympian"   as  the  final 


*  There  is  no  record  of  a  performance  of  the  "Coronation"  Concerto  of  1788  in  Vienna  while  he 
lived;  the  last  one,  in  B-flat,  was  privately  commissioned. 


MUSIC    AT    BOSTON     UNIVERSITY 

•  Scholarship  Awards  to  outstanding  high  school  seniors — 
one  to  four  years  full  tuition. 

•  Freshman  Applications  now  being  processed  for  1963- 
1964  admission.   Auditions  held  monthly. 

•  Graduate  Assistantships  and  Doctoral  Fellowships  up  to 
$1800  per  year. 

•  For  complete  information  write 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Boston  University 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
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symphony,  and,  compared  with  that  province  of  Mozart's  art  as  its  comple- 
ment, the  C  minor  Concerto  might  be  associated  with  the  G  minor  Symphony. 
The  last  C  major  concerto  unfolds  itself  broadly  and  amply  throughout. 
The  tempi  are  unhurried  from  the  well-titled  "Allegro  maestoso"  through 
the  placid  course  of  the  Allegretto  finale.  The  piano  is  well  occupied  with 
running  figures,  which  however  are  never  meaningless  and  serve  to  amplify 
the  extended  melodic  line  of  the  score.  The  "majestic"  first  movement  dwells 
in  broad  chord  successions  and  unhurried  cadences.  The  composer  prevents 
it  from  becoming  static  by  leading  us  with  clever  transitions  through  a  num- 
ber of  keys.  The  theme  of  the  Andante,  in  F  major,  is  calm  and  unarresting, 
until  the  development  engenders  delicate  episodes.  The  principal  subject  of 
the  last  movement  is  rather  innocuous,  but  here  again  the  skill  of  the  mature 
Mozart  leads  us  through  fine  if  leisurely  musical  vistas.  The  fourth  of  his 
concertos  in  the  key  of  C  major  is  the  most  serene  of  them  all. 


SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR  (K.  504) 


The  last  symphony  which  Mozart  composed  before  his  famous  final 
three  of  1788  (the  E-flat,  G  minor,  and  "Jupiter"  symphonies)  was  the  Sym- 
phony in  D  major,  called  the  "Prague"  Symphony,  which  had  its  first  per- 
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formance  in  that  city  early  in  1787.  Mozart  may  not  have  composed  it 
especially  for  Prague,  but  when  he  went  there  from  Vienna  on  a  sudden 
invitation,  the  new  score  was  ready  in  his  portfolio  for  the  first  of  two 
performances  in  the  Bohemian  capital. 

"Prague  is  indeed  a  very  beautiful  and  agreeable  place,"  wrote  Mozart 
on  his  arrival  there.  And  he  had  good  cause  to  be  gratified  with  the  more 
than  friendly  reception  which  he  found  awaiting  him.  Figaro,  produced 
there  in  the  previous  season,  had  been  an  immense  success,  and  its  tunes  were 
sung  and  whistled  on  all  sides.  A  bid  was  to  come  for  another  opera,  and 
Don  Giovanni  was  to  be  written  and  produced  there  within  a  year,  and  to 
cause  another  furore  of  enthusiasm.  The  composer  of  Figaro,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  applauded  loud  and  long  at  the  two  concerts  of  his  visit  in 
1787,  and  after  the  D  major  symphony  at  the  first  of  them,  he  could  not 
appease  the  audience  until  he  had  improvised  upon  the  piano  for  half  an 
hour.  At  length  a  voice  shouted  the  word  Figaro!  and  Mozart,  interrupting 
the  phrase  he  had  begun  to  play,  captured  all  hearts  by  improvising  variations 
from  the  air  ''Non  piu  andrai." 

Writing  on  January  15  to  his  friend  Gottfried  von  Jacquin,  Mozart 
related  how  a  round  of  entertainment  mostly  connected  with  music-making 
was  awaiting  him.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  he  went  with  Count  Canal 
to  the  "Breitfeld  Ball,  where  the  flower  of  the  Prague  beauties  assemble.  You 
ought  to  have  been  there,  my  dear  friend;  I  think  I  see  you  running,  or  rather 
limping,  after  all  those  pretty  creatures,  married  and  single.  I  neither  danced 
nor  flirted  with  any  of  them — the  former  because  I  was  too  tired,  and  the 
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latter  from  my  natural  bashf illness.  I  saw,  however,  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure, all  these  people  flying  about  with  such  delight  to  the  music  of  my  Figaro, 
transformed  into  quadrilles  and  waltzes;  for  here  nothing  is  talked  of  but 
Figaro,  nothing  played  but  Figaro,  nothing  whistled  or  sung  but  Figaro,  no 
opera  so  crowded  as  Figaro,  nothing  but  Figaro — very  flattering  to  me, 
certainly." 

Franz  Niemetschek,  a  Bohemian  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Mozart  in 
1798,  said  of  the  concert  of  January  19:  "The  symphonies  which  he  chose 
for  this  occasion  are  true  masterpieces  of  instrumental  composition,  full  of 
surprising  transitions.  They  have  a  swift  and  fiery  bearing,  so  that  they  at 
once  tune  the  soul  to  the  expectation  of  something  superior.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  great  symphony  in  D  major,  which  is  still  a  favorite  of  the  Prague 
public,  although  it  has  been  heard  here  nearly  a  hundred  times." 

The  Symphony  in  D  major  is  noteworthy  by  the  absence  of  a  minuet  (in 
his  earlier  symphonies,  Mozart  was  often  content  with  three  movements). 
Still  more  unusual  is  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement.  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven  after  him,  were  inclined  to  such  introductions,  but  Mozart 
usually  preferred  to  begin  at  once  with  his  lively  first  theme.  The  exceptions, 
which  occurred  in  succession  through  Mozart's  last  years,  were  the  "Linz" 
Symphony  in  C  major  (K.  425),  the  introduction  to  Michael  Haydn's  Sym- 
phony in  G  major  (K.  444),  the  "Prague"  Symphony,  and  the  famous  E-flat 
Symphony  (K.  543)  which  followed. 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  July  14,  at  8:00 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


MOZART 

Divertimento  in  D  major,  for  Strings,  K.  136 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Presto 

Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin  and  Viola, 
in  E-flat,  K.  364 

I.     Allegro  maestoso 
II.     Andante 
III.     Presto 

Soloists:  RUTH  POSSELT;  JOSEPH  dePASQUALE 


Intermission 
ElN  MUSIKALISCHER  SPASS    ("A  MUSICAL  JOKE") 

for  Strings  and  Horns,  K.  522 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Menuetto:  Maestoso 

III.  Adagio  cantabile 

IV.  Presto 

Symphony  No.  39,  in  E-flat  major,  K.  543 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 
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Remembering  that  this  Symphony  was  composed  between  Figaro  and 
Don  Giovanni,  commentators  have  noted  a  likeness  in  the  chief  theme  of  the 
allegro  to  the  first  theme  of  the  Overture  to  Don  Giovanni.  Erich  Blom  goes 
even  further  in  associating  the  Symphony  with  the  opera  that  followed: 
"The  portentous  and  extended  slow  introduction  of  the  'Prague'  Symphony- 
is  charged  with  the  graver  aspects  of  Don  Giovanni;  the  half-close  leading  to 
the  allegro  is  practically  identical  with  that  at  a  similar  juncture  in  the  great 
sextet  of  the  opera,  and  an  ominous  figure  in  the  finale  almost  makes  one 
think  of  the  stone  guest  appearing  among  a  riot  of  mirth,  though  the  grace 
and  the  laughter  of  Susanna  are  there  too.  The  slow  movement  makes  us 
dream  of  the  idyllic  summer-night  stillness  in  Count  Almaviva's  invitingly 
artificial  garden.  The  wonder  of  the  Symphony  is,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
the  variety  of  the  visions  it  may  suggest  to  the  hearer,  it  is  a  perfect  whole. 
Every  structural  part  and  every  thematic  feature  is  exquisitely  proportioned. 
No  separate  incident  is  allowed  to  engage  attention  independently  of  the 
scheme  in  which  it  is  assigned  its  function,  even  where  it  is  as  incredibly 
beautiful  as  the  second  subject  of  the  first  movement,  which  is  surreptitiously 
introduced  by  a  passage  that  is  apparently  merely  transitional,  or  as  engag- 
ingly spritely  as  the  second  subject  of  the  finale  with  its  bubbling  bassoon 
accompaniment." 


Q^> 


Isaac  Stern  spoke  these  words  in  his  Commencement  Address  to  our  graduating 
musicians  this  June: 

For  me,  the  making  of  music  and  being  part  of  music  is  a  divine  gift.  I'm  often 
sorry  for  those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  feel  a  phrase  or  a  moment  of 
magic  in  music  come  to  life  underneath  their  fingers,  or  in  the  body  as  one  sings,  and 
feel  for  a  moment  a  oneness  with  something  that  is  not  only  part  of  you,  but  part  of 
a  much  greater  whole. 

It  is  one  of  our  goals  to  imbue  every  student  with  the  inspiration  of  creating- 
music. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


290  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag  papers  and  the  prog- 
ress of  paper-making  from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 

Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from  June  through 
September.     Five    miles    east    of    Pittsfield    on    Route    No.    9. 

DALTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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Saturday  Evening,  July  14 

DIVERTIMENTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  STRINGS   (K.  136) 


This  is  the  first  of  three  "Divertimentos"  for  strings  which  Mozart 
composed  early  in  1772  (K.  136,  137,  138).  The  title  is  questionable — 
the  late  Alfred  Einstein  believed  that  it  was  added  to  the  manuscript  by 
another  hand — in  the  first  place  because  each  has  three  movements  with  no 
minuet,  whereas  a  divertimento  was  expected  to  have  at  least  two.  These 
three  being  written  in  four  string  parts,  could  easily  have  been  called  string 
quartets  and  are  so  placed  in  the  complete  Mozart  edition.  Strings  alone 
are  notoriously  weak  for  outdoor  purposes  and  were  evidently  so  considered 
in  Mozart's  time.  The  thirty-six  divertimentos,  serenades,  and  "cassations" 
listed  by  Koechel  lean  upon  wind  support.*  The  three  early  "divertimentos" 
in  question  could  also  have  been  intended  for  ultimate  use  as  symphonies  in 
Milan  for  which  city  Mozart  was  then  composing  his  opera  Lucio  Silla.  He 
could  have  made  this  transformation  according  to  his  custom  at  the  time  by 
simply  adding  pairs  of  oboes  and  horns,  doubling  string  parts. 


*  The  "Divertimento"  for  string  trio,  of  1788,  K.  563,  is  another  special  case.    It  is  true  chamber 
music,  and  belies  the  title. 


7  FRIDAY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 
CHAMBER  OPERAS  AND  FESTIVAL 
MUSIC  SHED -NORFOLK,  CONN. 
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BER  CONCERTS   AND    MUSIC  KSTIVAt 


TALI  SUMMBt  JCHCXX  OF  MUSK  AND  AM 
MUSK    IH 10  -  NOVOUC   CONK 


Resident  Artists 

Ward  Davenny — Broadus  Erie 

Gustav  Meier — Aldo  Parisot 

David  Schwartz — Keith  Wilson 

Guests:  Julius  Baker — 
Robert  Bloom — Donald  Currier 

Chamber  Orchestra 

Meier  and  Wilson,  conductors 


July    13— 8:30— JULIUS    BAKER,    Flute 

Pleyel:  Quartet  for  fl.,  vio.,  va.,  cello 
Villa  Lobos-.  Jet  Whistle,  fl.  and  cello 
Roussel:  Trio  for  fl.,  va.,  cello 
C.P.E.  Bach:  Con.  in  D  mi.  for  fl.  and  orch. 
Stravinsky:  Pulcinella  Suite 

WILSON,  Conducting 


Sat,  July  14— 8:30— CHAMBER  OPERA 

"LA  CANTARINA" 

and  INSTRUMENT  ENSEMBLE 

Tickets  $3  -  $2.    Inquiries  to: 
Harold  Kendrick — Norfolk,  Conn. 


Other  concerts  July  20  -  27,  August  3 
Operas— July  28;  Festival— August  10-11 


CURTAIN  CHARM 


WITH   RUFFLED 
UNBLEACHED  MUSLIN 

Tieback 

45".  54",  63*  j  nn  _. 

72"  long. 4.00  pr. 

si".  90"  long. 4.50  pr. 

_    Tier 

25".  30".  36%  ca  _. 

40"  long Z-M  pr 

2  pair  to  window 

$5.00 
Both  types  70"  wide 
per  pair 

Matching 
Valance 

9"  x  so"  f  .00  ea. 

ALL  PRICES 
POSTPAID 

For  years,  clever  New  England  house- 
wives have  made  these  charming  UN- 
BLEACHED MUSLIN  curtains  for  every 
room  in  the  house.  Now  you  can  buy 
them  direct  with  all  the  original  sim- 
plicity, and  hand-made  look.  Practical, 
long-wearing,  these  unusually  attractive 
curtains  of  OFF-WHITE  muslin  retain  their 
crisp  appearance  with  a  minimum  of  care. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  COD's  please. 
Send  check  or  money  order.  Write  for 
illustrated  brochure  showing  other  cur- 
tains, dust  ruffles  and  pillow  shams  in 
bleached  and  unbleached  muslin,  burlap, 
floral  prints,  Oznaburg,  pom-pom  trim 
and   organdy. 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Dept.  T,   Stockbridge,   Mass. 
VISIT   OUR    SHOP    ON    PINE    STREET 
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The  truth  is  that  both  string  quartets  and  symphonies  still  left  much  to 
be  developed  by  Mozart  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  had  composed  a  num- 
ber of  symphonies,  but  not  yet  worked  out  the  later  rich  interplay  of  color  in 
independent  wind  parts.  Of  string  quartets  he  had  then  written  only  one 
(K.  80,  1770),  although  he  was  to  advance  with  brilliant  genius  in  this  field 
with  six  more  later  in  1772.  Haydn  at  Esterhaz  had  long  since  developed 
the  possibilities  of  intricate  and  balanced  dalliance  with  four  string  voices, 
emancipated  from  the  encumbrance  of  a  keyboard  continue  The  six  fine 
quartets  of  Haydn's  experimental  Op.  20,  written  in  that  same  year,  give  the 
two  middle  voices  their  free  play  and  independent  interest.  But  Mozart  had 
not  yet  come  under  Haydn's  beneficent  influence  in  this  field.  The  Diverti- 
mento K.  13.6  is  still  largely  "top  and  bottom,"  the  first  violin  part  always 
prominent,  sometimes  in  duet  with  the  second  violin,  with  a  purely  accom- 
panying (or  a  doubling)  function  for  the  viola  and  cello  parts.  The  result  is 
a  transparent  clarity  and  simplicity  which  sets  off  to  perfection  the  youthful 
charm,  the  high  spirits  of  Mozart.  Only  briefly  in  the  finale  does  he  give  us 
a  fugato  passage.  The  andante,  which  cultivates  the  "affecting"  Italian  style, 
has  likewise  a  tenderness  of  sentiment,  delicately  expressed. 


I.W.  HARPER 

THE    GOLD    MEDAL   BOURBON 
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SINFONIA  CONCERTANTE  (KONZERTANTE  SINFONIE) 
FOR  VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA,  IN  E-FLAT,  K.  364 


Nothing  is  positively  known  about  the  circumstances  of  this  work.  The 
autograph  is  lost.  The  music  bears  eloquent  witness  that  Mozart  in  Salzburg 
in  1779,  lately  returned  from  Mannheim  and  Paris,  was  newly  aware  of 
instrumental  virtuosity  to  be  exploited  to  his  own  rich  purposes,  although 
such  instruments  as  the  clarinet  were  not  then  at  his  command.  It  is  con- 
jectured that,  having  recently  cultivated  the  viola  in  preference  to  the  violin, 
he  may  have  intended  this  nobly  expressive  part  for  his  own  use.  He  wrote 
the  part  a  half  tone  lower  (D  instead  of  E-flat)  so  that  the  player,  by  tuning 
his  instrument  a  half  tone  up,  would  give  it  brightness  and  body  as  against 
the  accompanying  viola  section  (this  device  is  no  longer  used).  His  aptitude 
in  making  the  violin  and  viola  happy  partners  was  to  be  confirmed  in  the  two 
unaccompanied  duos  (K.  423,  424)  which  Mozart  wrote  as  a  favor  for 
Michael  Haydn  in  1783  at  Salzburg,  generously  allowing  him  to  call  them  his 
own.  In  this  Concertante  the  supporting  orchestra  adds  immensely  to  the 
stirring  message  of  the  two  paired,  interlocking,  or  complementary  voices. 

The  long  orchestral  exposition  before  the  two  soloists  enter  independently 
indeed  justifies  the  symphonic  character  of  the  title.  Their  entrance  on  a 
high  sustained  E-flat  is  at  once  commanding,  a  dominating  position  which  is 
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never  to  lapse.  The  two  play  in  unison,  thirds,  or  alternation,  often  not  in 
exact  echo.  The  paired  soloists  throughout,  including  the  cadenzas  which  are 
carefully  provided  with  equal  apportionment,  inevitably  increase  the  length 
to  an  excess  over  any  of  Mozart's  concertos.  The  Andante,  in  C  minor,  is  the 
outstanding  movement,  for  it  has  a  pathetic  utterance  more  like  the  Romantic 
Nineteenth  Century  than  any  other  slow  movement  he  had  written.  The 
soloists  are  more  subtly,  more  variously  matched  than  in  the  first  movement. 
The  violin  first  sings  the  long  two-phrased  melody,  and  yields  to  the  viola 
which  repeats  it  with  striking  effect  in  the  intensity  of  the  dark  register.  The 
melody  in  development  is  a  song  inconceivable  by  any  other  voices  than  these. 
The  final  Presto  sweeps  gloomy  sobriety  aside  with  the  gay  return  of  E-flat. 


EIN  MUSIKALISCHER  SPASS  ("A  MUSICAL  JOKE") 
FOR  STRINGS  AND  HORNS,  K.  522 


Mozart  wrote  his  one  lampoon  of  a  musical  score  on  June  11,  1787. 
He  was  then  at  work  upon  Don  Giovanni;  he  had  composed  his  great  G  minor 
Quintet  in  the  month  previous,  and  would  compose  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik 
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SHAKER    VILLAGE 

Free  Guided  Tours.  Fascinating  original 
historic  Mt.  Lebanon  Shaker  Village. 
Re-creation  o£  early-American  handicrafts. 
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in  August.  An  inveterate  joker,  fond  of  word  play  in  his  letters  and  in  certain 
canons  to  texts  as  unrefined  as  their  counterpoint  is  faultless,  he  never  except 
in  this  case  distorted  music  itself. 

This  bit  of  parody  has  been  published  as  a  f'Dorfmusikanten  Sextett," 
but  wrongly.  Village  musicians  are  not  the  butt  of  this  joke,  but  the  would-be 
composer.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  divertimento  like  four  others  he  had  written, 
for  string  quartet  and  two  horns,  with  the  difference  that  the  smoothest  of 
composers  here  forces  himself,  against  every  instinct,  to  be  ungainly.  The 
harmonies  are  wrong,  the  distribution  of  chords  awkward.  There  are  trills  on 
wrong  notes.  The  horns  for  once  refuse  to  blend  with  the  strings.  The 
opening  theme  is  choppy  and  ends  a  bar  too  soon.  If  the  breaking  of  musical 
laws  were  constant,  the  point  would  be  lost.  Mozart  ripples  along  amiably 
for  a  few  bars  only  to  trip  us  up  unawares.  In  the  minuet  a  solo  passage  for 
the  horns  begins  dolce,  only  to  go  completely  awry.  In  the  trio  the  first  violin 
carries  a  scale  passage  to  its  top  and  adds  a  lame  extra  note.  In  the  "adagio 
cantabile"  (a  direction  Mozart  rarely  permitted  himself)  the  solo  violin 
becomes  lost  in  ornmental  passages.  His  cadenza  makes  fun  of  that  custom 
and  the  ensuing  cadence  disposes  of  the  impregnable  dignity  of  cadences  for 
once  and  all,  as  if  Mozart  too  were  weary  of  them.  The  presto  leads  us  on 
only  to  spring  surprises,  traverses  a  false  fugato,  and  coming  to  its  close, 
hammers  away  at  the  tonic  chord,  only  to  end  in  harmonic  confusion. 
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103rd 
WORCESTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

OCT.  19,  20,  26,  27,  28,  1962 


Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

PAUL  PARAY,   Conductor 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

ALFRED   NASH   PATTERSON,  Conductor 

ANNA  MOPFO,  Soprano 
PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  Soprano 
GEORGE  LONDON,  Baritone 
EUGENE   ISTOMIN,  Pianist 
DAVID  OISTRAKH,  Violinist 

For  detailed  information  — 

WORCESTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Memorial  Auditorium 

Worcester  8,  Massachusetts 

Tel.  PL  3-7621 


TREADWAY  HOSPITALITY 
at 

Williams    Inn 

on  Williams  College  Campus  atop 

the    Berkshires    in    nearby    historic 

Williamstown 

Visit     famed     Clark     Art     Institute 
and  Williamstown  Summer  Theatre 

Cocktails,  gourmet  food  and  wine 

with  breathtaking  view  of  gardens, 

bird  sanctuary  and  mountains 

George   Flynn   at   piano   daily 

Dance     trio    Saturday    nights 

Luncheon  72-2:30      •      Dinner 'til  9  p.m. 

All  Afternoon  Sundays 
For  reservations,  call  GLenview  8-4111 

CyT  JUaJuHt^  I?m   for  50  years 


MANHATTAN 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


John  Brownlee,  Director 


BACHELOR  AND   MASTER 
OF  MUSIC  DEGREES 


For  audition  and 

scholarship  information 

write  to: 

ADMISSIONS  OFFICER 

Manhattan  School  of  Music 

238  East  105th  Street 

New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


WILLI      _      J    "       WN 

THEATR E 


air  conditioned 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY'S  MOST 

DISTINGUISHED  SUMMER  THEATRE 

Eighth  Season  of  Outstanding  Entertainment 

JULY  5  —  SEPTEMBER  1 

RHINOCEROS  July  5  -14 

THE  MIRACLE  WORKER  July  17 -21 

To  Be  Announced  July  24 -28 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

July  31  -  Aug.  4 

A  THURBER  CARNIVAL         August  7-11 

THE  SEA  GULL  August  14- 18 

One  of  the  great  and  beautiful  plays  of  the 
modern  theatre  by  the  master  playwright 
Chekov. 

A  TASTE  OF  HONEY  August  21  -25 

A  COLE  PORTER  MUSICAL 

Aug.  28  -  Sept.  1 

(Or  the  Broadway  musical  success  based  on 
the  fable  of  the  princess,  the  mattress  and 
the  pea,  "Once  Upon  a  Mattress.") 
with  a  resident  Equity  Company 

Eves.:  Tues.  •  Fri.  at  8:40 

Two  Performances  Sat.  at  5  and  9 

Group  Rates  Available 

Box  758,  Williamstown,  Mass.        GL  8-4146 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon,  July  15,  at  2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


MOZART 


ElNE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK,  SERENADE 

for  String  Orchestra,  K.  525 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Romanza:  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  for  Two  Pianos 
and  Orchestra,  K.  365 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro 

Soloists:  VITYA  VRONSKY  AND  VICTOR  BABIN 

Intermission 

Les  Petits  riens,  Ballet  Suite,  K.  299b 


Overture 
Gavotte 
Andantino 
Lar  ghetto 
Allegro 


Gavotte  gracieuse 
Pantomine 
Passepied 
Gavotte 


Symphony  in  G  minor,  No.  40,  K.  550 


I.  Molto  allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 


Miss  VRONSKY  and  Mr.  BABIN  play  Steinway  Pianos 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  39,  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  K.  543 


Certain  great  works  of  art  have  come  down  to  us  surrounded  with 
mystery  as  to  the  how  and  why  of  their  being.  Such  are  Mozart's  last  three 
symphonies,  which  he  composed  in  a  single  summer — the  lovely  E-flat,  the 
impassioned  G  minor,  and  the  serene  ^Jupiter"  (June  26,  July  25  and 
August  10,  1788).  We  find  no  record  that  they  were  commissioned,  at  a 
time  when  Mozart  was  hard  pressed  for  money,  no  mention  of  them  by  him, 
and  no  indication  of  a  performance  in  the  three  years  that  remained  of  his 
life.  No  one  may  know  what  prompted  the  young  Mozart,  who,  by  the 
nature  of  his  circumstances  always  composed  with  a  fee  or  a  performance  in 
view,  to  take  these  three  rarefied  flights  into  a  new  beauty  of  technical  mastery, 
a  new  development  and  splendor  of  the  imagination,  leaving  far  behind  the 
thirty-eight   (known)    symphonies  which  preceded. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Symphony 
when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  entirely  gayt  E-flat 
symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his  "begging"  letters  to 
Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason,  amateur  musician,  and  mer- 
chant. The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan  of  2,000  florins:  "At  all  events,  I 
beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hundred  gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the 
Landstrasse  was  so  pressing  that  I  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in 
order  to  avoid  anything  unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment." 
Puchberg  sent  the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and 
asking  for  more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious 
intentions:  "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here  than 
in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts  did  not  so 
often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should  be  very  well  off 
here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all,  cheaply."  Mozart  was 
telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  ten  busy  days:  listed  under  the  date  June  22 
is  a  trio,  and  under  June  26  a  march,  piano  sonata,  the  adagio  and  fugue  for 

*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in  a  minor  key  —  the   earlv   symphony  in 
G  minor,  No.  183  (1773). 

t  Save  four  poignant  dissonances  at  the  climax  of  the  introduction. 
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strings,  together  with  a  piece  of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from 
which  the  "dismal  thoughts"  are  quite  absent) — the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 
Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer"  to 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Chevalier 
Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unremunerative  as  it  was  high- 
sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to  pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand 
florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less  than  half — the  equivalent  of  two  hundred 
dollars — in  Mozart's  case.  He  expected  little  in  return — no  exquisite  sym- 
phonies or  operas  to  set  Austria  afire — a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or 
country  dances  for  each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite 
sufficient.  Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
back  with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do — not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 


Sunday  Afternoon,  July  15 

EINE  KLEINE  NACHTMUSIK,  K.  525 


This  work,  written  in  1787,  in  the  mature  period  of  Don  Giovanni, 
defies  classification.  The  full  Brietkopf  and  Hartel  edition  includes  it  among 
the  string  quartets,  but  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  Mozart's  intricate 
quartet  writing  at  that  time.  His  catalogue  indicates  "bassi,"  in  the  plural, 
and  the  score  has  the  indication  "violoncello  e  contrabasso"  for  this  part, 
which  would  make  it  a  quintet  for  an  orchestral  group.  Jahn  referred  to  it 
merely  as  an  "easy,  precisely  worked  out,  occasional  piece."  Its  title  would 
indicate  a  serenade,  and  an  additional  minuet,  before  the  Romanze,  has  dis- 
appeared. But  Mozart  had  written  nothing  in  the  nature  of  serenades  or 
divertimentos  since  his  serenade  for  wind  octet  in  C  minor,  in  1782,  and 
that  work  was  in  anything  but  the  popular  style.  This  "Night  Music,"  a 
simple  harmonic  piece,  reverts  to  earlier  days.  It  was  certainly  not  written 
for  connoisseurs,  nor,  like  the  string  quartets  and  string  quintets  of  1782, 
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was  it  a  project  for  performance  by  Mozart's  more  perceptive  colleagues. 
The  transparent  style,  the  elegant,  polished  phrases  of  gallantry  he  had  long 
since  left  behind,  excepting  the  dances  for  the  Imperial  balls  which  he  wrote 
in  the  line  of  duty.  The  delicate  sonority  of  the  strings  unsupported,  the  very 
brevity  of  the  piece,  would  not  have  suited  the  usual  functions  for  which 
serenades  and  divertimentos  were  intended.  The  fact  that  he  had  also  called 
his  C  minor  Serenade  "Night  Music"  might  suggest  that  in  each  case  he  was 
composing  to  please  himself,  giving  his  own  title  to  a  form  which  was  no 
longer  demanded  of  him,  but  which  lingered  in  his  heart  with  a  sort  of 
nostalgia.  The  two  works  are  at  opposite  poles  in  character.  The  C  minor 
Serenade  is  too  sombre  for  any  festive  occasion — it  is  musician's  music,  a  per- 
sonal score.  The  "kleine  Nacbtmusik"  is  festivity  itself,  though  on  a  minia- 
ture scale.  It  is  reminiscent  of  Salzburg  evenings,  designed  with  the  utmost 
grace  and  suavity,  surface  sentiment.  One  could  turn  to  the  early  "Diverti- 
mento" for  Strings,  K.  136,  and  find  the  two  works  surprisingly  similar,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  one  was  the  exuberant  expression  of  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, the  other  the  polished  sophistication  of  a  superlative  craftsman,  aged 
thirty-one.  Einstein  has  hazarded,  and  not  implausibly,  that  the  "Musical 
Joke/'  recently  composed,  lingered  in  Mozart's  consciousness,  his  sensitive 
musical  soul,  as  a  violation  of  every  rule  of  smooth  sonority,  a  jarring  contra- 
diction which  required  compensation  in  tones  of  complete  correctness,  rounded 
perfection.  The  ironical  outcome  of  the  puzzle  is  that  a  piece  which  Mozart 
deliberately  wrote  in  an  earlier  style,  perhaps  for  his  own  amusement,  without 
thought  or  prospect  of  an  audience,  has  become  the  most  popular  of  his 
instrumental  works,  even  accepted  by  some  as  if  it  were  quite  typical  of  the 
matured  artist. 
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and  Tanglewood,  Lenoi,  Mass. 


CONCERTO  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR  TWO  PIANOS 
AND  ORCHESTRA,  K.  365 


Mozart  is  believed  to  have  composed  his  two-piano  concerto  in  1779  for 
performance  with  his  sister.  In  Vienna  there  was  great  pressure  in  the  Aurn- 
hammer  household  for  such  music  to  be  played  by  the  composer  with  his 
pupil,  Fraulein  Josephine,  and  he  sent  home  for  this  one,  added  clarinet  parts 
(not  included  in  the  full  edition),  and  performed  it  with  success  at  at  least 
two  concerts,  together  with  the  four-hand  Sonata  in  D,  and  the  three-piano 
Concerto  which  he  re-arranged  for  two. 

The  two-piano  concerto  is  a  "home"  piece  in  the  sense  that  it  is  quite 
without  the  pretension  of  bravura.  The  two  solo  parts  are  evenly  balanced  in 
the  exact  echoing  of  phrases,  unisons,  or  solos  lightly  accompanied  by  the 
partner.  No  formidable  feats  are  required,  even  in  the  cadenzas  to  the  first 
and  last  movements,  but  rather  a  perfect  unanimity  and  sensitive  exactitude, 
the  ultimate  test,  as  everyone  knows,  of  worthy  Mozartean  style.  The  opening 
forte  chord  is  a  mere  flourish.  As  the  orchestra  proceeds  with  an  exposition 
of  melodic  themes,  each  engendering  the  next,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
pianists  will  be  provided  in  kind.  The  Andante,  in  B-flat,  goes  deeper  than 
gentle  felicity  of  matched  pianism.  When  the  soloists  repeat  the  melody, 
delicately  pointed  with  short  notes  and  trills,  they  more  or  less  take  over.  A 
beautiful  cadence  by  the  orchestra  in  descending  sixths  leads  to  a  second 
subject  by  the  pianists,  and  a  final  repetition  of  the  cadence,  ornamented  and 
by  themselves.  Moments  such  as  these  are  longest  remembered.  The  Rondo 
restores  the  gaiety  and  sparkle  of  E-flat. 


LES  PETITS  RIENS,  BALLET  SUITE,  K.  299b 


Paris  was  the  farthest  point  in  Mozart's  journey  of  1778,  and  was  his 
last,  desperate  bid  for  recognition  and  a  position,  after  unsuccessful  attempts 
in  Munich,  Augsburg,  Mannheim.  In  the  French  capital  he  found  very  little 
attention  and  no  recognition.    He  wrote  a  symphony   (K.  297)  which  was 
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performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel*  but  further  attempts  to  be  heard  came 
to  nothing.  He  mentions  another  symphony  in  a  letter,  but  there  is  no  prov- 
able trace  of  it.  He  composed  his  Sinfonia  concertante*  for  those  concerts,  but 
the  Director,  Jean  Legros,  carefully  lost  it.  Legros  promised  him  a  libretto 
but  did  not  come  up  with  one.  Noverre,  the  ballet  master  at  the  Opera. 
asked  for  choral  numbers  which  were  performed  without  mention  of  the 
composer's  name  and  a  ballet  which,  as  ffLes  Petits  riens,"  was  performed  as 
Noverre' s  own  music. 

The  score  disappeared  and  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  was  later  found 
in  Parisian  archives  and  identified.  The  score  consists  of  a  full-length  over- 
ture for  large  orchestra  (including  clarinets)  and  thirteen  dance  numbers. 
It  is  quite  in  the  style  of  a  ballet  suite  by  a  French  master  at  the  time,  with 
the  crispness  and  elegance  of  a  Gretry  or  Gossec,  but  also  the  warm  and  sing- 
ing themes  of  Mozart  himself.  The  instrumental  writing,  with  various  group- 
ing, oboe  solo,  flutes  in  echo,  separate  strings,  etc.,  is  as  neat  as  the  "Paris" 
Symphony.    This  is  "Unterhaltungsmusik"  masked  in  Gallic  wit. 


SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR  (K.  550) 


The  G  minor  Symphony  is  cast  as  plainly  as  any  symphony  of  Mozart  in 
a  pervasive  mood  and  style.  It  is  a  strongly  incisive  music  which  attains  its 
strength  by  deftness  and  concentration  instead  of  by  massive  means.  The 
special  coloring  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  is  illustrated  by  Mendelssohn's 
retort  to  a  declaration  of  Liszt  that  the  pianoforte  could  produce  the  essential 


*  The  "Paris"  Symphony  and  the  Sinfonia  concertante,  K.   297h,  will  he  played  at  a  Festival 
concert  on  July  20. 
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effects  of  an  orchestral  score.  "Well,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "if  he  can  play  the 
beginning  of  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony  as  it  sounds  in  the  orchestra,  I  will 
believe  him."  (The  Symphony  begins  with  a  delicate  piano  in  the  string 
quartet,  the  lightly  singing  violins  supported  by  darkly  shaded  chords  of  the 
divided  violas.) 

The  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  semi-tone  to  the  dominant 
which  for  generations  seems  to  have  been  the  composers'  convention  for  plain- 
tive sadness.  (In  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  it  reaches  a  sort  of  peak.) 
The  melodic  phrasing  tends  to  descend,  and  to  move  chromatically.  The 
harmonic  scheme  is  also  chromatic  and  modulatory.  Conciseness  and  abrupt- 
ness are  keynotes  of  the  score.  The  composer  states  his  themes  directly  with- 
out preamble  or  bridge.  The  first  movement  could  be  said  to  foreshadow  the 
first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  in  that  it  is  constructed 
compactly  upon  a  recurrent  germinal  figure  which  is  a  mere  interval;  in  this 
case,  the  falling  second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous  by  a  chromatic 
descent.  The  development,  introduced  by  two  short,  arbitrary  chords  which 
establish  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves  by  swift  and  sudden,  but 
deft,  transitions.  Its  strength  is  the  strength  of  steel  rather  than  iron,  the  steel 
of  a  fencer  who  commands  the  situation  by  an  imperceptible  subtlety,  whose 
feints  and  thrusts  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow.  After  pages  of  intensity,  the 
music  subsides  softly  to  the  last  chord  of  its  Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first  movement,  in  the  strings, 
the  basses  giving  another  chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting  beauty  of  the 
working  out  has  been  praised  innumerable  times,  Wagner  comparing  the 
gently  descending  figures  in  thirty-second  notes  to  "the  tender  murmuring 
of  angels'  voices."    Writers  on  Mozart  have  found  harshness  and  tension  in 
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the  Minuet — all  agree  that  the  Trio,  in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single 
shadow  in  its  gentle  and  luminous  measures.  The  Finale  has  a  bright  and 
skipping  first  theme;  a  second  theme  which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive 
chromatic  descent.  Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is  compact  with  a  manip- 
ulation which  draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor 
tonalities.  The  development  of  the  movement  (which  is  in  sonata  form) 
reaches  a  high  point  of  fugal  interweaving,  the  impetus  carrying  to  the  very 
end. 


SOLOISTS 


CLAUDE  FRANK,  born  in  Niirnberg,  Germany  in  1925,  has  made  the 
United  States  his  home  and  lived  here  since  1941.  A  student  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  in  1947,  he  was  for  a  time  active  in  choral  conducting  but, 
having  studied  with  Artur  Schnabel  and  taught  in  Rudolf  Serkin's  school  at 
Marlboro,  he  has  devoted  his  career  to  the  piano. 

RUTH  POSSELT,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made  her  debut  at 
the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subsequent  career  has 
led  to  six  tours  of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in  recitals  and  with  the 
principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  including  Soviet  Russia.  She  played 
under  Monteux  and  Paray  in  Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.    Her 
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tours  of  this  country  include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestras  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Hartford 
and  other  cities.  Miss  Posselt  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
in  the  department  of  chamber  music. 

VITYA  VRONSKY  and  VICTOR  BABIN  are  making  their  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  They  were  both  born  in 
Russia,  but  it  was  as  fellow  students  under  Schnabel  in  Berlin  that  they  first 
met.  They  were  married  and  came  to  America,  where  in  1937  they  made  their 
debut  in  New  York.  They  now  make  their  home  near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
when  their  constant  touring  enables  them  to  be  there. 

JOSEPH  de  PASQUALE  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1919. 
He  studied  with  Louis  Bailly  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  graduating  with  honors. 
He  has  also  studied  with  Max  Aronoff  and  William  Primrose.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  he  played  in  the  Marine  Band  of  Washington,  D.  C,  subse- 
quently joining  the  viola  section  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
Orchestra  in  New  York.  Mr.  de  Pasquale  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1947.  He  has  been  soloist  in  performances  of  Berlioz' 
Harold  in  Italy,  Strauss'  Don  Quixote,  Viola  Concerto  in  B  minor  by  Han- 
ded ?),  the  Concerto  by  William  Walton. 

In  the  present  performances  he  plays  a  Gasparo  de  Salo  instrument. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 
Concert-  master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazof  sky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilnnger 
Einar  Hansen 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 

Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 

Raymond  Sird 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 
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A  letter  from  President  Kennedy 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


April  24,    1962 


Dear  Dr.   Munch: 


As  you  conduct  your  last  concert  in  Boston  as  musi- 
cal director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,    I 
want  to  express  the  warm  appreciation  which  the  nation 
shares  with  the  Boston  community  for  your  splendid 
musical  leadership. 

It  is  most  reassuring  to  know  that  you  will  continue 
your  conducting  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.     I 
am  sure  that  you  relinquish  your  Boston   association 
with  a  genuine   sense  of  achievement. 

This  government  owes  you  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  outstanding  tours  abroad  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
during  the  past  years  and  the  hospitality  you  have  shown 
at  all  times  to  the  new  compositions  of  American  compo 
sers. 

As  you  begin  your  next  career,    Mrs.   Kennedy  and 
I  send  warmest  best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Dr.  Charles  Munch 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston  15,    Massachusetts 
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The  talents  of  Charles  Munch  are  particularly  suited  to  the  lush,  romantic 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  Tchaikovsky,  and  the  playful,  humorous  antics  of 
Strauss'  "Till."  Champion  of  the  music  of  Ravel,  Dr.  Munch  restores  "Daphnis 
and  Chloe"  to  a  single,  beautifully  rounded  work  by  presenting  the  delightful 
score  in  its  entirety.  Both  albums  are  in  Living  Stereo  and  Monaural  Hi-Fi. 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening,  July  20,  at  8:00 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


MOZART 

Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.  477 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  31,  "Paris,"  K.  297 

I.     Allegro  assai 
II.     Andantino 
III.     Allegro 

Violin  Concerto  No.  5,  in  A  major,  K.  219 

I.     Allegro  aperto 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Rondeau:  Tempo  di  menuetto 

Soloist:   JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Inter m  i s s i o  n 

SlNFONIA  CONCERTANTE   IN  E-FLAT,  K.   297B 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Andantino  con  variazioni 

Oboe:   RALPH  GOMBERG  Bassoon:   SHERMAN  WALT 

Clarinet:   GINO  CIOFFI  Horn:   JAMES  STAGLIANO 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Program   Notes 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Friday  Evening,  July  20 

MASONIC  FUNERAL  MUSIC,  K.  477 

Mozart  composed  his  Maureriscbe  Trauermusik  on  the  death  of  two  fellow  Free- 
masons, the  Duke  Georg  August  von  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  Franz  Count  Esterhazy 
von  Galantha.  It  was  accordingly  played  at  a  memorial  service  for  the  two  notables  on 
November  17,  1785. 

The  movement  is  an  adagio  in  common  time.  The  woodwinds  have  the 
burden  of  the  introduction  with  a  melody  in  a  restrained  mourning  of  C  minor, 
more  moving  and  personal  than  a  formal  ceremonial  might  have  prompted. 
At  the  twenty-fifth  bar,  the  oboes  and  clarinet  (soon  to  be  joined  by  the  wind 
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choir)  intone  a  chorale  of  sombre  ritual  suggestion,  with  accompanying  chords 


Hr 


-gJ.      J    *: 


from  the  lower  strings  and  a  continuing  violin  filigree.  Mozart  must  have 
known  Bach's  chorale  preludes;  the  cantus  firmus  here  serves  as  a  slow  march. 
The  melody  of  the  introductory  part  returns  to  close  this  gentle  slow  move- 
ment pianissimo. 

Otto  Jahn  summed  up  the  work  neatly  when  he  wrote:  "Mozart  has 
composed  nothing  finer  than  this  short  Adagio  in  technical  treatment,  sense 
of  color,  earnest  feeling  and  psychological  truth.  It  is  the  musical  expression 
of  that  manly  calm  which  gives  sorrow  its  due,  and  no  more  than  its  due,  in 
the  presence  of  death." 

Mozart,  being  a  fatalist,  never  gave  death  more  than  its  due.  When  his 
mother  died  in  Paris,  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  there  July  9,  1778:  "After 
you  have  first  given  away  to  natural  and  only  too  well  justified  tears  and 
anguish,  you  will  eventually  resign  yourself  to  the  will  of  God  and  worship 
His  unsearchable,  unfathomable  and  all-wise  providence.  ...  I  have  indeed 
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suffered  and  wept — but  what  did  it  avail,  so  I  have  tried  to  console  myself, 
and  please  do  so  too,  my  dear  father,  my  dear  sister!  Weep,  weep,  but  take 
comfort  at  last.  Remember  that  almighty  God  willed  it  thus — and  how  can 
we  rebel  against  Him?" 

Two  years  after  composing  the  Masonic  Funeral  Musk,  Mozart  again 
wrote  his  thoughts  upon  death  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  April  4,  1787:  "Since 
death  (properly  speaking)  is  the  true  end  of  our  life,  I  have  made  myself  so 
acquainted  during  the  last  two  years  with  this,  our  best  and  truest  friend,  that 
its  aspect  has  no  more  terrors  for  me;  nothing  but  peace  and  solace!  And  I 
thank  God  for  enabling  me  to  discern  in  death  (you  will  understand  me)  the 
key  to  our  true  blessedness.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  without  remembering 
that  perhaps,  young  as  I  am,  I  may  never  see  another  day;  and  yet  no  one  who 
knows  me  can  say  that  I  go  about  moody  or  gloomy.  For  this  blessing  I  thank 
my  Maker  every  day  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to  share  it  with  my  fellow 
men." 

This  calm  submission  to  his  destiny  and  his  Maker  might  not  have 
pleased  a  priest  of  his  church  at  the  time,  who  would  have  preached,  not 
complete  resignation,  but  repentance  and  fear  of  God.  Mozart,  like  his  father, 
was  true  to  his  upbringing  in  the  Roman  belief,  but,  also  like  his  father,  he 
had  no  great  respect  for  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Both  had  recently 
espoused  Freemasonry,  a  free-thinking  movement,  a  reaction  to  dogma,  which 
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was  by  no  means  wholly  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Mozart 
was  a  simple  and  whole-hearted  believer.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to 
him  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  Deity  or  to  analyse  his  faith.  Such  matters 
were  accepted  without  question.  He  was  deeply  drawn  by  the  ideals  of  Free- 
masonry, as  is  amply  proved  by  The  Magic  Flute  or  by  this  Adagio,  or  by 
much  other  music  which  he  wrote  for  his  Lodge. 

He  must  surely  have  welcomed  a  blood  brotherhood  which  would  have 
put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Duke  and  a  Count  in  contrast  to  his 
lowly  standing  as  a  mere  musician  in  the  society  of  his  time.  Being  a  realist 
with  a  sense  of  humour,  he  was  dazzled  neither  by  the  pomp  of  churchly 
office,  as  exemplified  in  his  haughty  employer,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
nor  by  the  mummery  of  the  Masons.  He  privately  made  fun  of  both,  while 
his  acceptance  of  what  they  stood  for  was  unimpaired. 


SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR   ("PARIS"),  NO.   31    (K.   297) 


Mozart,  aged  twenty-two,  arrived  with  his  mother  in  Paris  on  March  23, 
1778,  and  stayed  there  until  September  26.  The  Mozart  family  had  built 
great  hopes  on  the  success  of  Wolfgang  in  the  French  capital.  Composed  in 
Paris  in  1778,  this  symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  a  Concert  Spirituel 
under  the  direction  of  Jean  Le  Gros  on  June  18  of  that  year. 
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Mozart  had  not  composed  a  symphony  for  four  years — for  the  good 
reason  that  there  had  been  no  call  for  one.  But  he  had  listened  to  Cannabich's 
splendid  orchestra  at  Mannheim.  The  orchestra  of  the  Concert  Spirituel  had 
a  reputation  for  great  brilliance — Mozart's  disparaging  remarks  to  his  father, 
definitely  contradictory,  must  have  been  peevish  rather  than  judicious.  Mozart 
had  been  studying  the  taste  of  the  Parisian  audience  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  orchestra.  He  composed  with  both  in  mind.  In  every  part  there  is  a  play 
for  brilliant  effect — numerous  crescendos,  adroit  modulations,  abrupt  alterna- 
tion of  piano  and  forte.  The  individual  instruments  are  favored,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  a  clarinet  is  used  in  a  symphony  by  Mozart  for  the  first  time. 
Above  all,  he  aimed  toward  the  utmost  conciseness.  Otto  Jahn,  who  saw  the 
original  score,  remarked  that  "when  he  came  to  a  passage  which  seemed  to 
him  tedious  or  superfluous,  he  struck  it  out  and  went  on  with  the  next."  The 
result  was  a  symphony  some  eighteen  minutes  in  length  and  entirely  without 
indication  of  repeats. 

VIOLIN  CONCERTO  NO.  5,  IN  A,  K.  219 

(Composed  in  Salzburg,  December,  1775) 


In  the  year  1775  between  April  and  December,  in  Salzburg,  Mozart 
composed  his  five  bona  fide  violin  concertos.    Two  years  before,  he  had 
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written  the  "Concertone"  for  Two  Violins,  and  four  years  later,  also  in  Salz- 
burg, he  wrote  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  Violin  and  Viola.  Since  the  two 
later  violin  concertos,  attributed  to  1777  and  1780,  exist  only  in  copies,  and 
at  best  may  have  been  filled  out  by  later  hands  from  fragmentary  sketches,  it 
could  be  said  that  Mozart  gave  his  full  attention  to  violin  concertos  in  only 
one  season  of  his  career.  Whether  he  intended  these  works  for  his  own  use 
in  Salzburg  is  not  known,  but  he  was  then  Concertmaster,  and  would  have 
been  expected,  though  reluctant,  to  step  forward  as  soloist.  He  did  play  one 
or  another  of  them  on  occasion  elsewhere.  He  was  often  called  upon  to 
compose  music  for  violin  solo  in  Salzburg,  probably  for  Gaetano  Brunetti, 
and  notably  in  the  divertimentos  and  serenades  where  a  slow  movement  which 
would  have  served  for  a  violin  concerto  was  called  for.  The  "Haffner"  Sere- 
nade is  in  effect  a  violin  concerto  pieced  out  with  orchestral  movements.  Out- 
side of  Salzburg  he  never  had  occasion  to  write  for  violin  solo,  although  he 
sometimes  played  one  of  his  concertos,  usually  at  private  gatherings.  He  may 
have  been  wary  of  the  popular  tendency  to  fasten  upon  a  musician  as  a  virtuoso 
and  ignore  all  else  but  his  tricks — a  tendency  which  required  his  best  wit  as 
pianist  to  circumvent  while  seeming  to  oblige. 

One  thing  is  certain  from  the  evidence  of  the  music.  The  composer  who 
could  write  with  such  consummate  skill  for  the  violin  as  a  chamber  or  orches- 
tral instrument  could  also  favor  its  fullest  advantage  for  solo  melody  or  solo 
display.  The  violin  concertos,  or  at  least  the  best  of  them,  have  a  firm  and 
enduring  place  in  the  heart  of  every  violinist  who  puts  music  as  an  art  above 
music  as  personal  opportunity  for  display. 
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The  A  major  Concerto  has  the  most  broad  and  expansive  opening  move- 
ment of  them  all.  The  direction  "Allegro  aperto,"  a  favorite  one  with  Mozart, 
is  here  justified  by  the  brilliance,  freedom  and  amplitude  of  the  music,  with 
a  solo  part  of  bold  attack,  wide  skips,  soaring  range.  The  soloist  does  not  in 
the  least  deprive  the  orchestra  of  its  importance,  nor  is  the  orchestra  ever  a 
mere  provider  of  chords.  The  orchestral  exposition  proceeds  as  engrossingly 
as  if  no  soloist  were  to  be  involved  or  needed,  but  the  soloist  is  given  an 
impressive  entry  with  a  special  adagio  section  and  a  start  upon  the  "open" 
allegro  tempo  with  a  true  brio  theme.  The  Adagio,  in  amply  phrased  periods, 
still  finds  its  true  life  in  the  orchestra.  Many  would  name  this  the  peak  of  all 
slow  movements  to  date.  However  deeply  in  earnest  Mozart  may  have  been 
in  dreaming  out  his  superb  Adagio,  he  is  quite  ready  to  resume  his  spoofing 
manner  with  another  "Rondeau"  a  la  Francaise,  again  in  minuet  tempo.  The 
light-stepping  decorum  of  the  ballroom  is  suddenly  invaded  by  a  juggernaut 
of  a  Turkish  march,  in  which  the  thumping  upon  a  bass  drum  is  clearly 
imagined.  A  joke  of  this  sort  by  any  other  could  become  clumsy  and  point- 
less.   With  Mozart  controlling  there  is  sheer  delight  in  every  bar. 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  July  21,  at  8:00 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  in  C  major,  "Linz,"  No.  36 


I.  Adagio;  allegro  spiritoso 

II.  Poco  adagio 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Presto 


Piano  Concerto  in  E-flat,  K.  482 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Andante 
III.     Allegro;  Andante  cantabile;  Allegro 

Soloist:  EVELYNE  CROCHET 


I  n  t  e  r  m  i  s  s  i  o  n 


Symphony  No.  41  in  C  major,  "Jupiter,"  K.  551 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Miss  CROCHET  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SINFONIA  CONCERTANTE  IN  E-FLAT,  FOR  OBOE,  CLARINET, 
HORN  AND  BASSOON,  WITH  ORCHESTRA,  K.  297b  (Appendix,  #9) 

Composed  in  Paris  between  April  5  and  20,  1778,  the  score  of  this  work  disappeared 
without  performance.  A  copy  was  found  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  collected  edition  of  Mozart's  works  in  1886. 


This  music  is  the  very  definition  of  the  title  (which  is  more  accurate  than 
"Konzert  antes  Quartett"  as  it  was  first  published).  Like  the  Konzertante 
Sinfonie  for  Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364),  it  is  symphonic  in  its  expanse,  in 
the  character  of  the  development.  At  the  same  time  it  resembles  a  concerto 
grosso  by  the  setting  of  the  solo  quartet,  which  is  a  sort  of  concertino  against 
the  orchestral  tutti.  The  quartet  is  a  unified  group  rather  than  a  succession 
of  soloists — a  Harmonie-musik,  where  the  individual  voices  are  alternated, 
blended,  interlaced,  backed  by  the  accompanying  orchestra  or  relieved  by  the 
predominant  string  tone  of  the  tutti.  Only  in  the  adagio,  where  the  melodic 
line  is  lengthened  in  time,  does  each  soloist  have  his  extended  phrase  while 
accompanied  by  his  fellows. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  the  longest,  is  thematically  rich  and  tends 
to  prolong  the  development  by  the  varied  possibilities  of  color  combination 
and  alternation  which  the  composer  has  given  himself.  The  long  "cadenza" 
before  the  close  is  not  used  for  virtuoso  display  but  is  a  sort  of  coda  where 
the  group  as  a  group  demands  the  sole  attention.  The  slow  movement  is 
signified  by  Einstein  as  in  reality  an  andante  rather  than  an  adagio.   The  solo 


OUR    FACULTY    WRITE    BOOKS    TOO 

and  compose  music.  They  are  music  arrangers  for  pub- 
lishing houses,  vocal  and  instrumental  conductors,  TV 
lecturers.  In  off  hours,  they  study  birds,  are  photographers 
and  fishermen.  In  short,  they  have  many  interests  within 
and  outside  of  music.  They  reflect  the  Conservatory's 
conviction  that  many-sided  musicians  can  be  excellent 
teachers.  P.S.  John  Fesperman  of  our  organ  faculty  is 
our  most  recent  author.  His  book,  THE  ORGAN  AS 
MUSICAL  MEDIUM,  will  be  on  the  bookstands  soon. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  ...  A  College  of  Music 

290   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE         •         BOSTON 


CRANE  MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag  papers  and  the  prog- 
ress of  paper-making  from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 

Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from  June  through 
September.     Five    miles    east    of    Pittsfield    on    Route    No.    9. 

DALTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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players  carry  the  melody  in  turn,  the  bassoon  providing  in  one  place  a  sort 
of  dulcet  "Alberti  bass"  to  the  higher  instruments. 

The  variation  finale  naturally  permits  solo  virtuosity  to  come  to  the  fore, 
but  always  in  a  musically  integrated  way.  The  ten  variations  give  special  solo 
opportunities  to  the  oboe  or  clarinet  or  the  two  together.  The  second  variation 
gives  the  bassoon  special  opportunities  and  the  eighth  provides  a  duet  by  a 
melodic  bassoon  and  an  ornamental  oboe  in  arpeggios.  The  horn  has  no 
extensive  solos,  but  its  function  is  by  no  means  subordinated.  Each  variation 
is  rounded  off  by  a  recurring  refrain  from  the  tutti.  At  last  there  is  an  adagio 
passage  and  an  allegro  coda  in  a  tripping  6/8. 


Saturday  Evening,  July  21 

SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  NO.  36,  "LINZ,"  K.  425 


Except  for  the  "Haffner"  Symphony,  which  was  extracted  from  a  suite, 
the  so-called  "Linz"  Symphony  was  the  only  one  Mozart  had  written  since 
leaving  Salzburg  two  years  before  and  establishing  himself  in  Vienna.    A 
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DAVENNY,  piano     •     PARISOT,  cello 
SCHWARTZ,  va.     •     WILSON,  clar. 

BROADUS  ERLE,  Sole-  Violinist 
GUSTAV  MEIER,  Conductor 


Brahms:  Trio,  op.  114,  cl.,  cello,  piano 
Powell:  Trio,  cl.,  va.,  piano  (Premiere) 
Gluck:  Over.  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide" 
Beethoven:  Violin  Concerto  in  D 
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prodigious  score  from  him  would  be  expected  at  this  point,  when  at  last  there 
was  an  occasion  for  one.  He  writes  his  father,  on  October  31st,  1783,  that, 
having  arrived  the  day  before,  and  been  entertained  at  Linz  by  Count  Thun, 
he  has  been  asked  for  a  symphony  for  a  concert  on  November  4.  Having 
neglected  to  bring  a  symphony  with  him,  he  is  "up  to  his  neck"  in  a  new  one. 
This  great  C  major  Symphony  by  the  original  statement  of  Niemetschek  and 
by  the  process  of  elimination  is  generally  accepted  as  the  resulting  score, 
difficult  as  it  is  to  believe  that  it  was  conceived,  written  down,  copied,  rehearsed 
and  performed  within  the  space  of  four  days. 

Since  he  was  caught  unawares,  and  had  no  prospect  of  a  symphony  in 
Vienna  to  plan  for,  this  would  confound  the  theory  that  his  greater  works 
must  have  been  put  on  paper  only  after  secret  thought  and  gestation.  There 
is  indeed  no  accounting  for  this  serious,  ground-breaking,  elaborately  worked 
score.  If  the  Count's  orchestra  players  were  anything  less  than  the  best,  they 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  manage  it,  and  especially  in  such  a  short  time. 
The  winds  are  treated  in  choir  fashion,  where  any  false  intonation  would  have 
been  as  ruinous  as  to  the  individual  voices  when  matched  in  turn.  The  violas 
and  cellos  have  separate  parts;  the  basses  in  the  presto  must  scramble  through 
running  passages  in  sixteenths.  In  this  movement  particularly  there  is  contra- 
puntal involvement. 
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For  the  first  time,  and  after  the  example  of  Haydn,  but  differently,,  he 
uses  a  slow  introduction  (he  was  to  do  this  twice  again — in  the  "Prague"  and 
the  last  E-flat  Symphony).  There  is  broad  solemnity  in  the  opening  bars  of 
this  adagio,  followed  by  a  gently  developed  figure  which  leads  to  a  fortissimo 
dominant  chord.  This  precludes  the  need  of  a  proclamatory  first  theme  and 
enables  the  composer  to  begin  with  a  quiet  one  and  proceed  at  will.  The 
development  produces  a  march  rhythm,  but  mostly  quieter,  lyric  subjects, 
joined  by  unconventional  transitional  passages.  The  poco  adagio  shows  a  new 
ability  to  ornament  a  long-phrased  melody  without  obscuring  it,  to  color  it 
with  sustained  wind  chords.  A  second  section  turns  to  the  bassoons  or  the 
horns  (sometimes  in  a  delicate  staccato)  to  the  oboes  in  combinations  as  never 
quite  before.  The  trio  of  the  minuet  relies  upon  the  solo  bassoon  and  oboe, 
and  the  two  together.  In  the  presto,  the  composer  who  had  long  since  built 
up  finales  beyond  all  precedent  in  deftness,  variety,  cumulative  excitement, 
goes  further  still. 

The  absence  of  flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  instrumentation  would  suggest 
that  Mozart  was  adapting  himself  to  the  limitations  of  the  ducal  orchestra  at 
Linz.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  composer  makes  use  of  the  trumpets 
and  drums  in  the  slow  movement,  although  never  intrusively. 
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PIANOFORTE  CONCERTO  IN  E-FLAT  (K.  482) 


Mozart  composed  this  concerto  in  Vienna  in  December,  1785,  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  productive  years.  He  wrote  it,  with  two  others,  for  three 
subscription  concerts  which  he  gave  in  Vienna,  in  the  Lenten  season  of  1786. 
The  Concerto  in  E-flat,  however,  Mozart  first  performed  in  December  when 
it  was  still  fresh  from  his  pen,  at  a  concert  in  aid  of  widows  of  musicians. 
The  audience  obliged  him  to  repeat  the  andante. 

The  three  concertos  (K.  482,  488  and  491)  interrupted  Mozart's  work 
upon  Figaro  in  this  winter.  In  this,  the  first  of  them,  he  allowed  the  buffo 
spirit  to  creep  into  the  fast  movements.  They  have  a  theatrical  externality  of 
treatment,  a  play  for  attention,  and  this  externality  includes  a  showy  part  for 
the  soloist.  He  approaches  the  close  with  growing  momentum  to  a  brilliant 
curtain.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  music  is  superficial  in  any  unfavorable 
sense,  unless  Figaro  is  to  be  called  superficial.  Mozart  did  not  have  to  be 
deep  to  be  great.  Melody,  by-play,  subtle  changes,  are  not  wanting.  Indeed 
the  concerto  becomes  serious  in  its  Andante.  He  gives  us  another  of  his  great 
melodies,  at  first  by  the  strings,  con  sordino.  He  has  at  his  command  a  full 
and  competent  wind  section,  and  he  proceeds  to  make  the  most  of  it.    After 
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the  piano  has  expatiated  upon  the  melody,  the  "harmonie"  by  itself,  flute, 
clarinets  (for  the  first  time  in  his  piano  concertos),  bassoons  and  horns  take 
over.  Later  the  flute  and  first  bassoon  join  the  strings  in  true  concertante 
fashion.  The  finale  offers  still  another  of  Mozart's  lively  rondo  tunes  in  6/8 
time.  The  hilarity  is  interrupted  by  a  short  Andantino  cantabile  where  the 
woodwind  choir  affords  new  delights  before  the  swift  close. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  NO.  41,  "JUPITER,"  K.  551 


The  first  movement  is  more  than  Jovian — it  is  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  various  elements,  conditioning  each  other  in  a  serene  over-all 
equilibrium,  with  a  development  prodigious  for  its  time,  with  a  renewing 
freshness  of  invention  which  deserves  the  word  godlike,  if  any  music  can  be 
be  so  called.  The  four  opening  bars  at  once  disclose  two  of  these  elements: 
a  strong  martial  rhythm  from  the  orchestra,  answered  by  a  gentle,  persuasive 
phrase  from  the  strings.  The  martial  beat  becomes  without  preamble  (there 
is  no  preamble  in  the  direct  progression  of  this  movement)  a  full,  striding 
march  rhythm.  Its  character  is  indisputable — there  is  no  mistaking  the  military 
Mozart  (compare  the  snare  drum  triplets  of  "Non  piu  andrai"  in  Figaro  to 
the  triplet  figure  here  suggesting  the  drum-beat) .  Yet  it  need  not  be  pointed 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon,  July  22,  at  2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


MOZART 


Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  35,  "Haffner,"  K.  385 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Presto 


Intermission 


Requiem  Mass  in  D  minor,  K.  626 

VII.      Lacrimosa 


I.  Requiem 

II.  Dies  irae 

III.  Tuba  mirum 

IV.  Rex  tremendas 
V.  Recordare 

VI.  Confutatis 

Phyllis  Curtin,  Soprano 
Florence  Kopleff,  Alto 


VIII.  Domine  Jesu 

IX.  Hostias 

X.  Sanctus 

XL  Benedictus 

XII.  Agnus  Dei 

Blake  Stern,  Tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  Bass 


TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR  prepared  by  Lorna  COOKE  deVaron 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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out  that  this  military  buoyancy,  enforcing  the  other  elements,  never  overbears 
them.  The  second  subject,  in  the  dominant,  opens  lyrically  but  at  once 
develops  a  gay  rhythm  whereby  the  composer  has  two  more  combinable  ele- 
ments. With  these  ingredients — martial,  tender  and  gay — Mozart  proceeds 
with  his  wonderfully  unified  development  through  close  upon  100  bars.  He 
is  sly  and  vagrant  but  adroit  in  tonality,  resourceful  in  adding  relevant  detail. 

There  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the  Andante  cantabile  (a  tempo  direction 
which  he  had  never  before  used  in  a  symphony).  When  the  first  phrase 
(from  the  muted  violins)  is  followed  by  a  loud  defiant  chord,  one  is 
reminded,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  Eroica.  A  second  phrase,  where  ornate  thirty- 
second  notes  increase  the  emotional  expressiveness,  has  the  gradual  subsidence 
which  with  Mozart  often  signifies  lamentation.  Sforzando  chords  in  the  winds 
over  halting  triplets  increase  the  tension.  This  thesis  is  developed,  there  is 
a  fresh  treatment  of  the  opening  subject  matter,  bringing  the  climax  of  the 
movement.   The  coda  is  magnificent. 

The  sudden  alternation  of  forcefulness  and  gentleness,  a  lifelong  char- 
acteristic of  the  instrumental  Mozart,  in  his  last  symphony  acquires  a  new 
meaning.  In  the  Minuet  it  takes  the  form  of  alternate  eight  bar  phrases.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  dotted  half  notes  which  open  the  second  part  of 
the  trio  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the  motto  subject  of  the  finale,  immediately 
to  follow  (resemblances  of  this  sort  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  instinctive 
outcome  of  the  artist's  singleness  of  purpose  rather  than  as  deliberately 
planned). 

The  final  movement  is  Mozart's  supreme  achievement  in  counterpoint 
so  smooth-flowing  and  natural,  so  apparently  simple,  that  the  layman  may 
make  himself  comfortably  at  home  with  its  surface  charm  while  the  student 
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examines  the  various  permutations  and  inversions  of  the  five  themes.  The 
movement  is  in  sonata  form  with  a  fugato  development  and  extended  coda. 
So  Mozart  ended  his  symphonic  works  with  a  fugal  peroration,  as  if  to 
demonstrate  for  his  own  satisfaction  how  he  could  put  counterpoint  to  sym- 
phonic uses.  The  result  was  then,  and  still  remains,  absolutely  supreme  in 
its  kind. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July  22 

SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  35  ("HAFFNER"),  K.  385 


In  1782,  needing  a  popular  symphony  for  Vienna,  Mozart  asked  his 
father  to  send  back  four  of  the  movements  (including  only  one  of  the  minu- 
ets) of  the  second  serenade  he  had  written  for  Haffner  in  Salzburg,  which 
would  pass  perfectly  well  as  a  symphony.  It  was  when  he  received  the  manu- 
script in  the  post  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  forgotten  "every 
note  of  it,"  a  remarkable  evidence  that  he  could  write  timeless  music  even  in 
a  state  of  harassment  with  other  matters.  He  liked  his  forgotten  child  on 
second  acquaintance,  added  clarinet  and  flute  parts,  and  felt  that  it  would 
"go  well."  And  so  it  did — it  was  loudly  applauded  in  Vienna,  and  repeated. 
He  had  remarked  to  his  father  that  the  first  movement  should  "strike  real 
fire,"  and  that  the  last  should  go  "as  quickly  as  possible."  What  he  meant 
was  that  the  first  movement  had  the  "recht  feuerig"  grandiloquence  to  suit  a 
big  party — its  opening  broad  proclamation  and  the  quieter  notes  in  march 
rhythm  which  complete  the  phrase  furnish  most  of  the  movements.  The 
presto  was  wit  through  speed.    "So  geschwind  ah  es  moglich  ist"  meant  as 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  2 


at  8:00 


THE  BOSTON  POPS 

at  Tanglewood 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER 

Conductor 

PROGRAM 

#The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever Sousa 

*  Suite  from  "Le  Cid" Massenet 

Castillane — Aragonaise — Aubade — Navarraise 


# 


Mein  Lebenslauf  ist  Lieb'  und  Lust,  Waltzes 


Josef  Strauss 


Pines  of  Rome Respighi 

I.     The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 
II.     The  Pines  near  a  Catacomb 

III.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 

IV.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 

INTERMISSION 

#  Concerto  in  F  for  Piano  and  Orchestra   ....      Gershwin 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio;  Andante  con  moto 
III.     Allegro  agitato 

Soloist:  EARL  WILD 

#  Selection  from  "West  Side  Story" Bernstein 

I  Feel  Pretty — Maria — Something's  Coming — Tonight — 
One  Hand,  One  Heart — Cool — A-mer-i-ca 


TICKETS  NOW.  Reserved  Sections:  $6,  $5,  $4.50,  $4,  $3 
General  Admission  to  Lawn  only,  $2.50 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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fast  as  the  Salzburg  basses  could  manage  its  running  figure.  This  is  party 
music.  The  minuet  has  the  old  elegance,  the  slow  andante  has  "grazioso" 
qualities  in  dotted  rhythms.  Mozart  could  at  any  time  write  to  catch  the  lay 
ear.  Yet  this  Symphony  has  a  right  to  its  title  and  does  not  deserve  to  be 
condescended  to  as  it  sometimes  has.  It  is  a  true  product  of  the  Mozart  of 
1782.  It  is  really  symphonic,  it  turns  up  a  profusion  of  happy  musical 
thoughts.    It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  composer  of  Die  Entfuhrung. 


REQUIEM  MASS  IN  D  MINOR,  K.  626 

This  Requiem,  left  unfinished  by  Mozart  at  his  death,  was  completed  by  Franz 
Xaver  Sussmayr  and  first  performed  by  order  of  Count  Franz  von  Walsegg  zu  Stuppach, 
for  whom  it  was  composed,  on  December  14,  1793. 


An  air  of  mystification  surrounded  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  when  it 
became  known  after  his  death.  The  fact  that  death  had  prevented  him  from 
finishing  it;  that  the  work  was  anonymously  commissioned;  that  Mozart,  not 
knowing  whence  the  order  came,  believed  that  this,  his  first  Requiem,  would 
be  his  own;  that  he  talked  of  having  been  poisoned- — these  facts  have  led  to 
romancing  by  the  early  chroniclers.* 

The  factual  record  of  the  commission  has  been  long  since  cleared  of  its 
mystical  aura,  and  the  only  element  of  uncertainty  about  the  Requiem  which 
remains  is  how  much  of  the  score  is  Mozart's  own,  how  much  is  derived  from 
Mozart's  sketches,  and  how  much  may  be  the  pure  fabrication  of  his  pupil, 
Franz  Xaver  Sussmayr. 

The  circumstances  are  briefly  told.  In  early  August,  1791,  Mozart  was 
visited  by  a  stranger  who  handed  him  an  unsigned  letter  asking  for  a  Requiem. 


*  Late  ones  also.  Gunther  Duda,  a  medical  doctor,  has  written  a  book  with  a  title  taken  from 
Mozart's  supposed  remark  to  his  wife:  "Geiviss  —  man  hat  mir  Gift  gegeben!"  ("Surely  —  some- 
Mozart's  supposed  remark  to  his  wife:  "Gewiss  —  man  hat  mir  Gift  gegehenl"  ("Surely  —  some 
one  has  given  me  poison!")  —  Verlag  Hohe  Warte,  19  58.  Lack  of  contemporary  medical  knowl- 
edge makes  it  impossible  to  prove  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  any  evidence  that  either  his  "rival," 
Salieri,  or  his  fellow  Masons  did  the  deed  reads  like  a  preposterous  case  built  on  sand. 
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As  it  later  turned  out,  the  undisclosed  writer  was  Count  Walsegg,  who  wished 

to  copy  the  score  and  have  it  performed  in  memory  of  his  wife,  passing  it  off 

as  his  own. 

The  music  of  the  Requiem  now  possessed  Mozart's  thoughts.    He  had 

never  failed  to  fulfill  a  commission,  but  now  he  was  growing  weaker  and  soon 

he  knew  the  end  was  at  hand.  He  composed  the  opening  of  the  Mass,  outlined 

succeeding  movements,  and  indicated  some  of  the  scoring.  On  December  4, 
the  day  before  his  death,  he  asked  for  his  score,  and  sang  the  alto  part  while 
friends  from  the  Theatre  took  the  other  parts.  At  the  opening  phrase  of  the 
Lacrimosa,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  finish,  he  wept  convulsively  and 
laid  the  sheets  aside. 

Constanze,  anxious  after  her  husband's  death  to  collect  the  remainder  of 
the  fee  and  to  retain  the  first  payment,  labored  secretly  to  present  a  complete 
score  to  Count  Walsegg,  the  "Unbekannter."  as  she  called  him.  As  it  stood, 
the  first  two  numbers — the  Requiem  aeternam  and  the  Kyrie — were  fully 
written.  The  six  movements  of  the  "Sequence,"  beginning  with  the  Dies  irte, 
ceased  after  the  ninth  bar  of  the  Lacrimosa.  The  ofFertorium  (the  Domine 
Jesu  Christe  and  the  Hostias)  existed  in  the  choral  parts  with  figured  bass  and 
some  indications  of  the  instrumentation.  The  Sanctus,  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the 
final  Lux  aterna  were  missing  altogether  from  the  score.  Constanze  engaged 
Johann  Eyblers,  Mozart's  pupil,  who  filled  out  the  missing  parts  until  the 
opening  of  the  Lacrimosa,  and  at  that  point,  faced  with  blank  pages,  gave  up. 

Thereupon  Franz  Xaver  Siissmayr,  a  pupil  who  had  been  close  to  Mozart 
both  in  the  preparation  of  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  and  the  Requiem  itself,  took 
up  the  task.  He  recopied  the  revision  in  order  that  the  "Unknown"  should 
not  receive  a  score  in  three  different  handwritings,  completed  the  Lacrimosa, 
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filled  out  the  Offertorium,  composed  the  Sanctus,  Be?2edictus  and  Agnus  Dei, 
supposedly  out  of  his  own  head  (so  he  wrote  to  Constanze  in  1799),  and 
for  the  Lux  ceterna  repeated  the  fugue  from  the  Kyrie.  The  manuscript  as 
delivered  to  the  "Unknown"  consisted  of  the  first  two  movements  in  Mozart's 
original  script,  complete;  the  remainder  in  Siissmayr's  not  too  different  hand. 
The  Count  may  have  believed  that  he  had  Mozart's  script  until  the  last  three 
sections.  After  he  had  duly  presented  the  Mass  in  1793,  it  had  public  per- 
formances from  Constanze' s  copy  of  the  score.  When  it  became  generally 
known  that  Mozart  was  the  composer,  the  pretender  would  have  been  too 
embarrassed  to  raise  his  voice.  In  1799,  Constanze  negotiated  with  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  considered  free  for  publication.  The 
publisher  acted  promptly,  and  under  the  protest  of  Walsegg  as  the  original 
owner. 

Siissmayr's  statement  that  the  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  Dei  were 
entirely  supplied  by  him  has  been  suspected  as  a  false  claim,  since  the  Mass 
maintains  its  character  on  a  level  which  would  postulate  clever  stylistic  imita- 
tion, a  faithful  carrying  through  from  thematic  sketches,  but  hardly  a  full 
dependence  upon  Siissmayr's  resources.  The  Benedictus,  for  example,  is 
impossible  to  credit  as  the  entire  invention  of  the  none  too  original  Sussmayr, 
whose  own  church  compositions  are  paled  to  extinction  by  comparison.  The 
few  bars  of  the  Lacrimosa  gave  him  the  two  principal  thematic  elements  and 
their  combination.  He  carried  them  through  with  skill  and  effect,  more  briefly 
than  Mozart  would  have  done.  He  had  the  good  taste  not  to  put  in  develop- 
ment of  his  own.  Mozart  would  probably  not  have  repeated  the  fugue  from 
the  Kyrie  for  the  close,  but  this  was  Siissmayr's  best  expedient. 

Listening  to  the  debated  portion  without  preconceptions,  one  does  not 
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feel  a  lapse  of  the  intensity  or  of  the  elevated  mood  which  makes  the  Requiem 
a  distinctive  work  of  art.  We  know  that  the  arranger  had  the  earlier  portions 
as  his  model  for  instrumental  coloring,  rhythmic  usage,  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment, alternation  of  forte  and  piano.  He  was  wise  enough  to  hold  to  pattern, 
and  to  brevity.  It  could  be  called  a  piece  of  skillful  but  justifiable  forgery, 
later  confessed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Siissmayr,  faced  with 
entirely  blank  pages,  could  have  produced  anything  approaching  the  music 
we  know.  The  ten  bars  of  the  Sanctus  are  conceivable  as  a  clever  stylistic 
imitation,  the  following  fugal  Osanna,  hardly  more  than  an  exposition,  might 
have  been  the  work  of  a  composition  pupil.  The  fully  developed  Benedictus 
is  a  Mozartean  melody  set  with  Mozartean  nobility.  The  accompanying  violin 
theme  in  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  harmonic  progressions,  the  dramatic  chorus,  the 
suddenly  hushed  passages  for  "Dona  eis  requiem,"  all  have  the  aspect  of 
what  is  called  "greatness."  If  Siissmayr  had  had  nothing  to  build  upon,  he 
might  have  and  probably  would  have  resorted  to  one  of  the  Salzburg  Masses, 
of  which  the  manuscripts  would  have  been  in  Mozart's  possession  and  quite 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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SOLOISTS 

EVELYNE  CROCHET,  born  in  Paris  in  1934,  studied  with  Yvonne 
Lefebure  at  the  Conservatoire  and  took  first  prize  in  1954.  She  studied  with 
Edwin  Fischer  and  Rudolf  Serkin,  received  the  first  medal  in  the  International 
Competition  in  Geneva  in  1956,  and  was  one  of  the  winners  of  the  Tchaikov- 
sky Competition  in  Moscow  in  1958.  Coming  to  this  country  in  that  year,  she 
has  played  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  At  present  Mile.  Crochet  is  on  the  musi- 
cal faculty  of  Brandeis  University. 

The  cadenzas  in  the  present  performances  of  Mozart's  Concerto  are  her 
own. 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  will  succeed  Richard  Burgin,  who  is  to  retire 
as  concertmaster  at  the  end  of  the  present  season  after  forty-two  years  in  this 
position,  but  who  will  continue  as  the  Orchestra's  Associate  Conductor. 

Joseph  Silverstein,  now  29  year.s  old,  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1955  when  he  was  twenty-three  and  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Orchestra  at  that  time.  Born  in  Detroit,  he  studied  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  with  Joseph  Gingold  and 
Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  played  in  the  orchestras  of  Houston,  Denver  and 
Philadelphia  before  joining  this  one.  Recently  Mr.  Silverstein  has  won  signal 
honors  here  and  abroad.  Last  autumn  he  was  awarded  the  prize  in  the  Walter 
W.  Naumburg  Foundation  Competition,  which  brought  special  opportunities 
for  performance.  These  have  included  an  appearance  as  soloist  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  a  solo  recital  in  New  York. 


Big  fashion  buys  in  cashmere, 
Shetland,  fur  blend,  and  mohair 
imported  from  Italy,  Scotland, 
Austria  and  Scandianavia  — 
and  what  a  selection  too. 
Thousands  of  them,  and  they're 
priced  to  save  you  20-40%. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 

Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazof  sky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 

Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 

Raymond  Sird 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Library 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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A  letter  from  President  Kennedy 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


April  24,    1962 


Dear  Dr.   Munch: 


As  you  conduct  your  last  concert  in  Boston  as  musi- 
cal director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,    I 
want  to  express  the  warm  appreciation  which  the  nation 
shares  with  the  Boston  community  for  your  splendid 
musical  leadership. 

It  is  most  reassuring  to  know  that  you  will  continue 
your  conducting  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.     I 
am  sure  that  you  relinquish  your  Boston   association 
with  a  genuine   sense  of  achievement. 

This  government  owes  you  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  outstanding  tours  abroad  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
during  the  past  years  and  the  hospitality  you  have  shown 
at  all  times  to  the  new  compositions  of  American  compo 
sers. 

As  you  begin  your  next  career,    Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
I  send  warmest  best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Dr.  Charles  Munch 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Symphony  Hall 

Boston  15,    Massachusetts 


Builders  of:  Baldwin,  Acrosonic,  Hamilton,  and  Howard  Pianos 
Baldwin  and  Orga-sonic  Organs 
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Berkshire 
Festival 

1962 


Q)harles  <J)(lunch  conducts  the  boston  Symphony 

The  talents  of  Charles  Munch  are  particularly  suited  to  the  lush,  romantic 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  Tchaikovsky,  and  the  playful,  humorous  antics  of 
Strauss'  "Till."  Champion  of  the  music  of  Ravel,  Dr.  Munch  restores  "Daphnis 
and  Chloe"  to  a  single,  beautifully  rounded  work  by  presenting  the  delightful 
score  in  its  entirety.  Both  albums  are  in  Living  Stereo  and  Monaural  Hi-Fi. 


TCHAJKOVSKV 

ROMEO  &  JULIET 


STRAUSS 

TILL  EULENSPIEGEL 


RCAVICTOR 

THE    MOST    TRUSTED    NAME    IN    SOUND 


Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival,  Season  1962 

TWENTY-FIFTH     SEASON 

MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOURTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1962  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  inc. 


The  Trustees  of  The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  Inc. 


President 
Henry  B.  Cabot 

Abram  Bebkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
C  D.  Jackson 


Vice-President 
Talcott  M.  Banks 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noon  an 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Treasurer 
Richard  C  Paine 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wilktns 
Oliver  YVolcott 


Palfrey  Perkins 


Trustees  Emeritus 

Lewis  Perry 


Edward  A.  Taft 


Tangleivood  Advisory  Comtnittee 


Alan  J.  Blah 
Lenges  Bull 


Henry  W.  D wight 
George  W.  Edman 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
Jesse  L.  Thomason 


Robert  K.  Wheeler 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  Samuel  H.  Sprott 
Lenox,  William  T.  McCormack  Lee,  C.  Marcel  Brunell 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Tr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Manager 
Leonard  Burkat,  Music  Administrator 


James  J.  Brosnahan,  Business  Administrator 
Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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A  Cadillac  travels  in  such  wondrous  silence 


that  it  is  actually  possible 
to  whisper  and  be  heard. 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  CADILLAC  DEALER 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


DEBUSSY 


PISTON 


BRAHMS 


Friday  Evening,  July  27,  at  8:00 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


"Printemps,"  Suite  symphonique 


I.     Tres  modere 
II.     Modere 


Symphony  No.  6 


I.  Fluendo  espressivo 

II.  Leggerissimo  vivace 

III.  Adagio  sereno 

IV.  Allegro  energico 


Intermission 


*  Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


BALDWIN  PIAXO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Program   Notes 


Friday  Evening,  July  27 

"PRINTEMPS,"  SUITE  SYMPHONIQUE 
Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise) ,  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  Envoi,  has  no  con- 
nection with  an  earlier  work  for  chorus  with  the  same  title,  composed  as  a 
Prix  de  Rome  competition  piece  in  1882,  and  posthumously  published  as 
Salut,  Printemps,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later  work.  The  third  Image, 
Rondes  de  Printemps,  is  again  an  entirely  different  work. 

At  Rome  Debussy  attempted  two  choral  settings  of  texts  according  to 
the  expectations  of  his  benefactors,  but  neither  Zuleima  which  became  his 
first  Envoi  nor  Diane  aux  Bois  satisfied  the  self-searching  composer.    He  did 


Your  Year-Round  Vacationland 
Your  Permanent  Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexcelled 
business  opportunities,  there's  no 
place  like  the  Berkshire  Hills!  A 
renowned  resort  area,  the  Berk- 
shires  offer  a  skilled  labor  sup- 
ply, easy  access  to  major  markets 
and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good 
transportation.  Now  that  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its 
delightful  suburbs  are  just  a  short 
drive  from  Boston  and  New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

100  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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not  readily  find  music  to  express  "action"  in  the  librettos  and  looked  for 
something  less  binding,  such  as  "states  of  soul."  Botticelli's  Primavera. 
which  may  well  have  excited  his  imagination  in  Florence,  was  his  admitted 
inspiration  for  Printemps.  In  this  he  committed  himself  to  no  text  whatever, 
but  only  wordless  syllables.  His  increasing  tendency  to  use  voices  as  an 
element  of  color,  blending  in  the  orchestral  palette,  was  frowned  upon.  The 
use  of  the  "unorchestral"  key  of  F-sharp  major  in  Printemps  brought  lugu- 
brious head-shakings  from  the  judges,  who  consisted  of  the  following 
musicians,  worlds  removed  from  the  ways  of  "impressionism":  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Delibes,  Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens.  The  official  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux- Arts  said  this  about  Printemps: 

"His  feeling  for  musical  color  is  so  strong  that  he  is  apt  to  forget  the 
importance  of  accuracy  of  line  and  form.  He  should  beware  of  this  vague 
impressionism  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  artistic  truth. 
The  first  movement  of  M.  Debussy's  symphonic  work  is  a  kind  of  prelude — 
an  adagio.  Its  dreamy  atmosphere  and  its  studied  effects  result  in  confusion. 
The  second  movement  is  a  bizarre,  incoherent  transformation  of  the  first,  but 
the  rhythmical  combinations  make  it  somewhat  clearer  and  more  compre- 
hensive. The  Academy  awaits  and  expects  something  better  from  such  a 
gifted  musician  as  M.  Debussy." 
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IN     MASSACHUSETTS     AND     NEW     HAMPSHIRE 
NEW    STEINWAY    PIANOS    ARE    SOLD    ONLY    BY 

M.  STE1NERT  &  SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


Evelyn  Crochet 

Leon  Fleisher 

Claude  Frank 

Gary  Graffman 

Eugene  Istomin 

Byron  Janis 

Rudolf  Serkin 

Vronsky  and 

Babin 


Printemps  lay  quite  unnoticed  until  the  Revue  Musicale  published  it  as 
a  supplement  in  1904  in  a  version  for  six  voice  parts  with  accompaniment  of 
piano  duet.  Durand  published  it  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1913  brought  out 
the  definitive  version,  without  chorus.  The  parts  for  two  pianists  were  pre- 
served and  the  orchestration  restored.  Debussy  called  upon  Henri  Biisser 
who  had  orchestrated  his  Petite  Suite  in  1907. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6 
Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


Walter  Piston's  Sixth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  for  this  Orchestra's  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  season  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge  and  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  information  about  his  new  Symphony,  the 
composer  sent  the  following  interesting  communication: 

"It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same 
orchestra  sounds  differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer  of 
orchestral  music  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the  sound 
of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain  flexibility.  This  image  is  in  a  sense 
a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in  hearing  orchestral  sound, 
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AVAVOO* 

A  COUNTRY  INN  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Just  across  the  Road-AVALOCH 

offers  two  fine  restaurants  of  different  and  exciting  character  .  .  . 

Continental  Dining  high  in  the  Berkshires 
An  open  air  room  for  summer  dining.    Special  Sunday 
BUFFET  in  the  GAZEBO  that  you  can't  afford  to  miss! 

FIVE  REASONS  STEAK  &  ALE  HOUSE 

A  superb  Steak  House  featuring  30  varieties  of  Foreign 

Beer  and  Ale.   Huge  steak  and  half-pound  hamburger. 

Dancing  Wed.  thru  Sat.  to  music  of  "Tempo  44" 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  PHONE  LENOX  41 -ALL  RESORT  FACILITIES 
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whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or  by  the  entire  orchestra  in  tutti. 

"While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony,  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was  a 
rather  special  situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one  designated  orchestra,  one 
that  I  had  grown  up  with,  and  that  I  knew  intimately.  Each  note  set  down 
sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary  clarity,  as  though  played  immediately 
by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work.  On  several  occasions  it  seemed  as 
though  the  melodies  were  being  written  by  the  instruments  themselves  as  I 
followed  along.  I  refrained  from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this  symphony 
on  the  piano. 

"Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  symphony.  Indeed,  I  could 
wish  that  my  music  be  first  heard  without  the  distraction  of  preliminary 
explanation.  The  headings  listed  in  the  program  are  indicative  of  the 
general  character  of  each  movement.  The  first  movement  is  flowing  and 
expressive,  in  sonata  form;  the  second  a  scherzo,  light  and  fast;  the  third  a 
serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by  solo  cello,  theme  two  by  the  flute;  and 
the  fourth  an  energetic  finale  with  two  contrasting  themes.  The  symphony 
was  composed  with  no  intent  other  than  to  make  music  to  be  played  and 
listened  to. 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  indebtedness  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles  Munch,  for  the  many  superb  perform- 
ances of  my  music." 


MUSIC     AT     BOSTON     UNIVERSITY 

•  Scholarship  Awards  to  outstanding  high  school  seniors — 
one  to  four  years  full  tuition. 

•  Freshman  Applications  now  being  processed  for   1963- 
1964  admission.   Auditions  held  monthly. 

•  Graduate  Assistantships  and  Doctoral  Fellowships  up  to 
$1800  per  year. 

•  For  complete  information  write 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Boston  University 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
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SYMPHONY  XO.  4.  IX  E  MINOR.  Op.  98 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  ~.  1>; ;:  died  in  Vienna.  April  3,  189~ 


When  Brihms  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony  and  submitted  it  tor 
performance  in  the  Principality  of  Meimngen  on  October  25,   1885,  he  had 

an  established  reputation,  but  his  symphonies  were  not  yet  widely  and 
clearly  understood.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  report  of  Max  Kalbeck.  Brahms' 
eventual  biographer  but  then  his  young  adherent,  of  a  pre-concert  reading  of 
the  score  in  a  two-piano  version  at  which  Kalbeck  was  present.  The  custom 
was  established  before  each  of  the  symphony  premieres  of  a  gathering  of 
friends  at  the  piano  warerooms  of  Fnedrich  Ehrbar.  This  was  a  highly  expert 
representation.  There  was  Eduard  Hanslick.  the  critic  by  then  fully  committed 
bo  Brahms.  Hans  Ricfater,  one  of  his  best  conductors.  Billroth,  his  musical 
doctor.  C.  F.  Pohl.  the  biographer  of  Haydn.  Kalbeck.  and  [gnaz  Briihl  who 
played  the  second  piano  part. 

After  the  first  movement  there  was  an  embarrassed  silence,  broken  bv 
Hanslick  who  said:  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression  of  two 
people  having  a  fist  fight."  After  the  Andante,  another  silence,  and  after  the 
finale,  a  general  feeling  that  such  a  set  of  variations  was  inappropriate  in  a 
symphony — a   definite   mistake.      "Brahms    received   the   judgment   meeklv." 


what  is  so  rare  as  a 

Mu$:clKrt*  with  a  PoiTiKfr  Shed 

where  you  may  choose  from  a  classic  northern  Italian  menu? 
pasticcio  di  lasagne  verde  alia  bolognese  involtini  al  Fioren- 
tino  con  gnocchi  alia  Romano  Saltimbocca  U.  S.  Prime 
sirloin  steak  home  made  rum  cake  .  .  .  each  evening  from 
5:30  to  8:30  a  la  carte  menu  after  9:00  .  .  .  Closed  Mondays. 
and  listen  to  folk  music  brownie  mcghee  and  sonny  terry  , 
ieon  bibb  juan  sastre  mike  settle  trio  .  and  other  leading 
folk  artists  /    each  evening  except  Monday  at  9  and   11. 
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and  a    Mu$icB**ti'  too 


louis  armstrong.  count  basie.  duke  ellington.  stan  kenton. 
sarah  vaughn.  the  weavers,  dave  brubeck.  carlos  montoya  / 
olatunji.  george  shearing,  pete  seeger.  mjq.  brothers  four  .  .  . 

*  lenox,  massachusetts 


CATAMOUNT  CHAIR  LIFT 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS. 

Ride  through  the  air  in  a  chair 
for  a  mountaintop  picnic  at 
CATAMOUNT   Ski  Area,   South 

Egremont,   Mass. 

Four-state     view     of     Berkshires 

and    Hudson   Valley. 

Gift  Shop   and    Refreshments  in 

The  Base  Lodge. 

Open  Da/7/  10.30  fo  6:00  p.m. 


THE 

MANNES  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

Leopold  Mannes,  President 

B.S.  Degree 
Diploma 
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Preparatory 

Catalog  upon  Request 
157  EAST  74th  ST.  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 
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wrote  Kalbeck,  "protesting  only  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  scherzo,"  which  too  had  been  unfavorably  received. 

The  opinion  of  the  more  liberal  and  more  discerning  von  Billow  was 
more  encouraging.  He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is 
stupendous,  quite  original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength 
from  start  to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally 
biased  opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling  skep- 
ticism of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  Tie  composer  was  perforce 
admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised — with  reservations.  It 
was  actually  warmly  greeted  at  Leipzig,  where  there  was  a  performance  at 
the  Gewandhaus  on  February  18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was 
first  heard  by  the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence  May, 
"and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner  as 
its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  striking 
impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor" 
(apparently  Vienna  preferred  major  symphonies!).  Even  in  Meiningen, 
where  the  composer  conducted  the  Symphony  with  Billow's  orchestra,  the 
reception  was  mixed.   It  took  time  and  repetition  to  disclose  its  great  qualities. 


Boston  Music  Co. 


When  you  want  MUSIC  or  RECORDS  come  to  a  music  store 
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BYRON  JAMS 


is  a  pianist  in  the  grand  manner.  His  latest  album 
is  the  first  ever  to  be  recorded  in  Russia  by  American  technical  and  musical  staff 
and  equipment.  Hear  this  on-location-in-Moscow  release:  PROKOFIEV  Piano  Con- 
certo #3  in  C  major;  RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  #1  in  F  sharp  minor.  Byron 
Janis,  pianist;  Moscow  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Kondrashin.  MG 50300/ SR90300. 
Other  MERCURY  Living  Presence  recordings: 

RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  #2  in  C  minor;  Preludes  in  E  flat  major  and 
C  sharp  minor.  Byron  Janis,  pianist;  Minneapolis  Symphony, 
Dorati.    MG50260/SR90260. 

TCHAIKOVSKY  Piano  Concerto  #1  in  B  flat  minor.  Byron  Janis,  pianist; 
London  Symphony,  Menges.    M G 50266/ SR90266. 

RACHMANINOFF  Piano  Concerto  #3  in  D  minor.  Byron  Janis,  pianist;  London 
Symphony,  Dorati.    MG 50283/ SR90283.  —■=*>= 
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B   O   S  T   O 

N      S   Y   M   F 

»   H   O   N   Y      ORCHESTRA 

Saturday  Evening,  July  28,  at  8:00 

CHARLES 

MUNCH,   Conductor 

HANDEL 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  from  'The  Water  Music" 

(Arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty) 

I. 

Allegro 

II. 

Air 

ill. 

Bourree 

IV. 

Hornpipe 

v. 

Andante  espressivo 

VI. 

Allegro  deciso 

HAIEFF 

Symphony  No.  3 

I. 

Allegro 

II. 

Andanie 

III. 

Andante;  Allegro 

/  n 

ter mission 

] 

BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  Op.  37 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Largo 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro 

Soloist:  BYRON  JANIS 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


Mr.  JANIS  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Saturday  Evening,  July  28 

SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA   (FROM  THE  WATER  MUSIC) 

George  Frideric  Handel 

Born  in  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  in  London,  April  14,  1759 
Arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty 


Handel,  serving  as  Kapellmeister  to  Georg  Ludwig,  Elector  of  Hanover, 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  England  in  1712.  He  not  only  overstayed 
his  leave,  but  came  under  the  open  patronage  of  the  reigning  Queen  Anne, 
between  whom  and  Georg  there  was  no  love  lost.  Handel,  while  thus  still 
bound  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  composed  his  Ode  to  Queen  Anne,  and  his 
Te  Deutn  and  ]ubilate  for  the  hated  Peace  of  Utrecht.  When  the  Queen  died 
in  1714,  Georg  was  crowned  George  I  of  England  and  Handel's  position 
became  suddenly  precarious.  He  was  pointedly  ignored  by  the  new  monarch 
and  so  deprived  of  his  principal  opportunities  for  social  recognition  and 
consequent  income.  But  the  continuing  ostracism  of  the  illustrious  Handel 
would  have  been  likewise  a  true  deprivation  to  George  himself,  for  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Germany  a  passion  for  music  which  was  more  endur- 
ing than  his  dislike  of  a  dead  queen.  It  was  obviously  a  question  of  a 
propitious  moment,  and  Handel  had  friends  ready  to  do  their  tactful  part 
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when  that  moment  should  come.  There  are  several  legends  circumstantially 
related  at  the  time,  somewhat  contradictory,  while  each  claimed  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  act  of  grace  through  the  performance  of  the  Water  Music  on  a 
special  barge,  attendant  to  the  royal  barge  on  the  Thames.  The  following 
account  appeared  in  the  Daily  Courant  on  July  17,   1717: 

"Many  other  barges  with  persons  of  quality  attended,  and  so  great  a 
number  of  boats  that  the  whole  river  in  a  manner  was  covered.  A  City  Com- 
pany's barge  was  employed  for  the  music,  wherein  were  fifty  instruments  of 
all  sorts,  who  played  all  the  way  from  Lambeth,  while  the  barges  drove  with 
the  tide  without  rowing  as  far  as  Chelsea,  the  finest  symphonies,  composed 
express  for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Handel,  which  his  majesty  liked  so  well  that 
he  caused  it  to  be  played  over  three  times  in  going  and  returning.  At  eleven 
his  majesty  went  ashore  at  Chelsea,  where  a  supper  was  prepared,  and  then 
there  was  another  very  fine  consort  of  music  which  lasted  till  two,  after  which 
his  majesty  came  again  into  his  barge  and  returned  the  same  way,  the  music 
continuing  to  play  until  he  landed." 

Since  the  Water  Music  was  intended  for  out-of-door  uses,  it  naturally 
afforded  Handel  the  opportunity  first  to  introduce  the  French  horn  into  a 
score  of  his  own.   The  horn  was  then  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  fanfares, 
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Friday,  July  27    •    8:30  P.M. 
Chamber  and  Orchestral  Music 

DAVENNY,  piano     •     ERLE,  violin 

PARISOT,  cello     •     SCHWARTZ,  va. 

Guest  Artist:  DONALD  CURRIER,  Piano 

KEITH  WILSON,  Conductor 

Hindemith:  Piano  Sonata  for  4  Hands 
Schumann:  E-fl.  Quar.,  vio.,  va.,  cello,  piano 
Honegger:  Pastorale  d'Ete 
Mozart:  C  minor  Piano  Concerto,  K.  491 


Saturday,  July  28 
Chamber  Opera  in  the  Round 

Bizet:  "Doctor  Miracle"  (Premiere) 
Gustav  Meier,  Con.    -    George  Mully,  Dir. 


Tickets  $2  and  $3. 
Harold  Kendrick    - 


Inquiries  to: 
Norfolk,  Conn. 
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and  with  its  limited  open  notes  inadequate  for  symphonic  purposes.  The 
length  of  this  accumulation  of  short  movements  (for  it  is  nothing  else)  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  its  original  instrumentation  has  afforded  Sir  Hamilton 
Harty  an  unquestionable  right  to  choose  his  own  suite  and  order  it  to  present 
needs  as  he  has  likewise  done  with  the  Fire  Music. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
Alexei  Haieff 

Born  in  Blagoveschensk,  Siberia,  August  25,  1914 


Alexei  Haieff  composed  his  Third  Symphony  by  commission  of  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was  first  performed  in  New  Haven  on  April  11,  1961,  Frank 
Brief!  conducting.  The  commission  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  William 
Inglis  Morse  Trust  for  Music. 

The  following  description  of  his  symphony  was  provided  by  Mr.  Haieff 
for  the  New  Haven  program  books: 

"My  Third  Symphony  is  in  three  movements.  The  first,  allegro,  could 
be  compared  to  an  overture  consisting  of  different  episodes,  contrasting  each 
other.    The  opening  figure  is  used  also  in  the  last  movement.    The  episodes 
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for  woodwinds,  and  solos,  in  what  one  may  call  the  development  section  of 
the  movement,  are  an  amusing  workout  of  counterpoint  with  its  possibilities 
of  inversion  and  augmentation. 

"The  second  movement  I  would  subtitle  Narcissus,  for  the  second  half 
of  it  is  an  exact  mirror  reflection  of  the  first  half:  what  was  above  is  below, 
up,  down,  etc.,  all  the  way  to  the  end. 

"The  last  movement  begins  with  an  introduction  built  on  some  progres- 
sions of  the  preceding  one.  The  following  allegro  is  an  elaboration  based  on 
the  figure  of  the  opening  of  the  first  movement.  The  spirit  is  scherzando 
until  the  second,  contrasting  theme,  which  also  serves  as  a  turning  point  for 
the  ending  of  the  symphony. 

"The  symphony  was  composed  in  New  York  and  Rome,  and  finished 
again  in  New  York  March  6th,  1961.  The  second  movement  was  composed 
first." 


THIRD  CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE,  Op.   37 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


It  was  in  1797  that  Beethoven  composed  his  First  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  C  major;  the  so-called  Second  Concerto  in  B-flat,  which  he  rewrote  in 
1800,  really  antedated  the  first,  belonging  to  the  year  1794. 
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The  technical  advance,  the  power  and  breadth  of  the  C  minor  Concerto, 
composed  only  a  year  after  the  final  revision  of  the  one  in  C  major,  is  proof 
of  Beethoven's  rapid  development  in  orchestral  resource  at  this  time.  The 
piano  part,  no  longer  treated  in  restricted,  harpsichord  style  as  in  the  first  two 
concertos,  asserts  its  stature  in  its  first  measures.  First  there  is  a  considerable 
exposition  by  the  orchestra  and  here  too  we  are  conscious  of  expansion  in 
forcefulness  and  range  of  expression.  The  opening  subject  is  made  known 
in  the  strings — it  is  to  prove  fruitful  in  development,  as  for  example  in  the 
repeated  upward  sol-do  upon  which  Beethoven  was  to  dwell  so  bewitchingly 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Upon  a  C  minor  cadence  the 
soloist  enters  with  three  furious  C  major  scales,  which,  however,  introduce 
the  initial  subject  in  its  proper  minor.  The  pianist  brings  in  a  new  subject  in 
E-flat  minor  and  repeats  the  regular  "second"  subject,  equally  lyrical,  in  E-flat 
major.  The  same  rushing  scale  passages,  now  in  D  major,  introduce  the 
development,  which  begins  with  a  quizzical  play  upon  the  repeated  fourths 
of  the  initial  theme.  The  cadenza  for  this,  as  for  each  of  the  first  four  con- 
certos, is  written  separately. 

The  Largo,  in  E  major,  seems  earlier  in  style.  The  first  theme,  if  found 
in  one  of  the  early  piano  .sonatas,  might  have  seemed  quite  in  place.    It  is 
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stated  by  the  piano,  sung  in  turn  by  the  muted  strings.  A  second  theme  is 
more  ornamentally  treated  by  soloist  and  orchestra.  A  third  theme  is  carried 
by  the  woodwinds  over  piano  arpeggios.  There  is  a  reprise,  and  short  cadenza 
"con  gran  espressione"  before  the  close.  Every  64th  note  has  "great  expres- 
sion," and  is  in  contrast  to  the  cold,  ornamental  elegance  of  filigree  which  was 
fashionable  with  the  other  composing  pianists  of  Beethoven's  day.  This  is 
the  handiwork  of  the  great  improviser.  The  rondo  brushes  contemplation 
aside  with  a  burst  of  gaiety.  The  piano  part  is  treated  with  great  brilliance 
and  exuberance;  the  orchestra  matches  it  in  full  voice.  There  are  fanciful 
excursions,  such  as  a  fugato  by  the  orchestra,  after  which  the  piano  takes  over 
and  commands  the  attention  with  a  surprising  decrescendo  in  octaves.  A 
presto  coda  derives  a  fresh  theme  from  the  labored  one  and,  in  a  rush  of 
C  major,  carries  the  movement  to  a  close. 
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103rd 
WORCESTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

OCT.  19,  20,  26,  27,  28,  1962 


Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

PAUL   PARAY,   Conductor 
WORCESTER  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

ALFRED    NASH    PATTERSON,   Conductor 

ANNA  MOFFO,  Soprano 
PHYLLIS   CURTIN,  Soprano 
GEORGE   LONDON,  Baritone 
EUGENE   ISTOMIN,  Pianist 
DAVID  OISTRAKH,  Violinist 

For  detailed  information  — 

WORCESTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Memorial  Auditorium 

Worcester  8,  Massachusetts 

Tel.  PL  3-7621 
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RHINOCEROS  July  5 -14 

THE  MIRACLE  WORKER  July  17 -21 

To  Be  Announced  July  24 -28 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

July  31  -Aug.  4 

A  THURBER  CARNIVAL         August  7 -11 

THE  SEA  GULL  August  14 -18 

One  of  the  great  and  beautiful  plays  of  the 
modern  theatre  by  the  master  playwright 
Chekov. 

A  TASTE  OF  HONEY  August  21 -25 

A  COLE  PORTER  MUSICAL 
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BOSTON       SYMPHONY       ORCHESTRA 


Berkshire  Festival 

MUSIC    SHED    AT   TANGLEWOOD,    LENOX,    MASSACHUSETTS 
Sunday  Afternoon,   July  29,    1962,   at  2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Illness    has    prevented    Mme.    Gray-Masse    from    singing    at    this 
concert.  Mr.   Monteux  has  changed  the  program  as  follows:  — 


BACH 


Organ  Passacaglia  and  Fugue,  in  C  minor 

(Orchestral  Interpretation  by  Ottorino  Respighi) 


BEETHOVEN  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Lar  ghetto 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Intermission 


STRAUSS 


"Ein  Heldenleben/'  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  July  29 

SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  36 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Looking  down  from  the  Kahlenberg  "towards  Vienna  in  the  bright, 
sweet  springtime,"  Thayer  found  the  countryside  where  Beethoven  worked 
out  so  much  of  his  greatest  music  indescribably  lovely.  "Conspicuous  are 
the  villages,  Dobling,  hard  by  the  city  Nussdorfer  line,  and  Heiligenstadt, 
divided  from  Dobling  by  a  ridge  of  higher  land  in  a  deep  gorge."  Among 
these  landmarks  of  Beethoven,  now  hemmed  in  by  population  and  habitation, 
there  stood  forth  most  notably  the  once  idyllic  Heiligenstadt,  Beethoven's 
favorite  haunt  when  music  was  in  process  of  birth. 

There  in  the  year  1802,  "Dr.  Schmidt  having  enjoined  upon  Beethoven 
to  spare  his  hearing  as  much  as  possible,  he  removed  for  the  summer.  There 
is  much  and  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  rooms  were  in  a  large  peasant 
house  still  standing,  on  the  elevated  plain  beyond  the  village  on  the  road  to 
Nussdorf,  now  with  many  neat  cottages  near,  but  then  quite  solitary.  In  those 
years,  there  was  from  his  windows  an  unbroken  view  across  fields,  the  Danube 
and  the  Marchfeld,  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  that  line  the  horizon.  A 
few  minutes'  walk  citywards  brought  him  to  the  baths  of  Heiligenstadt;  or, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  secluded  valley  in  which,  at  another  period, 
he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony." 

At  Heiligenstadt  in  1802,  Beethoven  expressed  himself  almost  simul- 
taneously in  two  startlingly  different  ways.  In  October  he  wrote  the  famous 
"Heiligenstadt  testament,"  pouring  out  his  grief  at  the  full  realization  that 
his  deafness  was  incurable,  into  a  document  carefully  sealed  and  labelled  "to 
be  read  and  executed  after  my  death."  Before  this  and  after,  working  inten- 
sively, making  long  drafts  and  redrafts,  he  composed  the  serene  and  joyous 
Second  Symphony. 

Writers  have  constantly  wondered  at  the  coincidence  of  the  agonized 
"testament"  and  the  carefree  Symphony  in  D  major.    Perhaps  it  must  be  the 
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expectation  of  perennial  romanticism  that  a  "secret  sorrow"  must  at  once 
find  its  voice  in  music.  Beethoven  at  thirty-two  had  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of  directly  turning  a  misfortune  to  musical  account — if  he  ever  reached  such 
a  point.  He  was  then  not  quite  ready  to  shake  off  the  tradition  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  who  had  their  own  moments  of  misery,  but  to  whom  it  would  never 
have  remotely  occurred  to  allow  depressed  spirits  to  darken  the  bright  sur- 
faces of  their  symphonies.  Beethoven  found  a  way,  soon  after,  to  strike  notes 
of  poignant  grief  or  of  earth-shaking  power  such  as  music  had  never  known. 
He  found  the  way  through  the  mighty  conception  of  an  imaginary  hero — 
not  through  the  degrading  circumstance  that  the  sweet  strains  of  music  were 
for  him  to  be  displaced  by  a  painful  humming  and  roaring,  the  humiliating 
thought  that  he  was  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  before  the  world — a  deaf 
musician.  That  terrible  prospect  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  driven 
him  to  take  glad  refuge  in  his  powers  of  creation,  to  exult  in  the  joyous 
freedom  of  a  rampant  imagination,  seizing  upon  those  very  delights  of  his 
art  from  which  the  domain  of  the  senses  were  gradually  shutting  him  out. 
And  indeed  it  was  so.  Writing  sadly  to  Dr.  Wegeler  of  his  infirmity, 
he  added:  "I  live  only  in  my  music,  and  I  have  scarcely  begun  one  thing  when 
I  start  another.  As  I  am  now  working,  I  am  often  engaged  on  three  or  four 
things  at  the  same  time."  He  composed  with  unflagging  industry  in  the 
summer  of  1802.  And  while  he  made  music  of  unruffled  beauty,  Beethoven 
maintained  the  even  tenor  of  his  outward  life. 


PRELUDE  AND  AIR  OF  DIDO,  "WHEN  I  AM  LAID  IN  EARTH," 

FROM  THE  OPERA  "DIDO  AND  ^NEAS" 

Henry  Purcell 

Born  in  London,  1658  (or  1659);  died  there,  November  21,  1695 


Some  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Wagner  brought  his  "Tristan 
and  Isolde"  to  its  tragic  close,  Henry  Purcell  in  England  wrote  his  opera  of 
another  queen  bereft  of  her  heroic  lover,  culminating  in  music  of  passion 
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transfigured  in  death.  The  similarity  is  not  merely  one  of  subject,  for  Purcell's 
famous  air  of  the  Carthaginian  queen  is  music  almost  prophetic  of  the  emo- 
tional chromaticism  of  Wagner's  star-crossed  lovers.  John  F.  Runciman  once 
called  it  "one  of  the  most  poignantly  sorrowful  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
songs  ever  written,"  and  there  is  no  lack  of  those  who  agree  with  him.  One 
likes  to  believe  that  Purcell's  imagination  was  lifted  by  the  aspect  of  the 
sorrowing  Dido  into  a  momentary  liberation  from  the  constricted  formulae, 
the  Drydenesque  text,  the  generally  stilted  ways  of  his  day  of  operatic 
beginnings. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  "Dido  and  ^Eneas"  was  composed, 
Handel  was  a  child  of  four,  Gluck  was  not  to  be  born  for  twenty-five  years  to 
come.  Purcell  wrote  in  his  dedication  of  "Diocletian"  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, a  year  later:  "Musick  is  yet  but  in  its  nonage,  a  forward  child  which  gives 
hope  of  what  it  may  be  hereafter  in  England."  If  this  was  so,  British  opera 
was  but  the  merest  infant,  for  opera  remained,  in  Purcell's  time,  essentially  a 
strange  importation  from  Italy.  No  English  "opera"  worthy  of  the  name  is 
to  be  found  before  Purcell's  time,  although  stage  pieces  with  music  date  as 
far  back  as  Matthew  Locke's  "The  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  produced  in  1656. 

Purcell  wrote  a  number  of  so-called  "operas,"  but  they  are  nothing  more 
than  incidental  music  to  plays  or  masques,  an  occasional  dance,  air,  or  interlude 
to  vary  the  spoken  text.  "Dido  and  ^Eneas"  is  unique  in  the  list  of  Purcell's 
works  for  the  stage,  in  that  it  is  set  to  music  from  beginning  to  end.  Nahum 
Tate,  the  librettist  of  "Dido  and  ^Eneas,"  pieced  out  Virgil's  brief  tale  of  the 
lovers,  of  ./Eneas'  departure  at  duty's  call  to  found  an  empire,  and  the  self- 
immolation  of  the  abandoned  queen,  by  adding  scenes  between  Dido  and  her 
sister,  Anna,  as  confidante,  and  others  in  which  "weird  sisters"  plot  over  their 
witches'  brew  the  downfall  of  the  royal  pair.  These  are  the  words  of  Dido's 
air: 

When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  may  my  wrongs  create  no  trouble  in  thy  breast. 
Remember  me,  remember  me, 
But  ah!  forget  my  fate! 
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SCENE  AND  ARIA,   "OCEAN!  THOU  MIGHTY  MONSTER" 

FROM  "OBERON"    (ACT  III,  NO.   13) 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Born  in  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  in  London,  June  5,  1826 


Weber  composed  this,  his  last  opera,  for  London,  where  fatally  ill.  he 
did  not  long  survive  its  performance,  which  he  conducted  on  April  12,  1826. 
The  text,  in  English,  was  by  James  Robinson  Planche,  derived  from  Wieland's 
play  of  the  same  title,  which  in  turn  was  derived  from  an  old  French  romance, 
"H Hon  de  Bordeaux:' 

The  apostrophe  to  the  ocean  is  made  by  the  heroine,  Rezia,  who  has 
been  shipwrecked: 

Ocean!  thou  mighty  monster,  that  liest  curl'd 
Like  a  great  green  serpent  round  about  the  world — 
To  musing  eye  thou  art  an  awful  sight, 
When  calmly  sleeping  in  the  morning  light; 
But  when  thou  riseth  in  thy  wrath,  as  now, 
And  fling'st  thy  folds  round  some  fated  prow, 
Crushing  the  strong-ribb'd  bark  as  'twere  a  reed, 
Then,  Ocean,  art  thou  terrible  indeed. 

Still  I  see  thy  billows  flashing, 

Through  the  gloom  their  white  foam  flinging, 

And  the  breakers,  sullen  dashing; 

In  mine  ear  hope's  knell  is  ringing. 

But  lo!  methinks  a  light  is  breaking 

Slowly  o'er  the  distant  deep, 

Like  a  second  morn,  awaking 

Pale  and  feeble  from  its  sleep. 

Brighter  now,  behold  'tis  beaming 

On  the  storm  whose  misty  train 

Like  some  shatter'd  flag  is  streaming, 

Or  a  wild  steed's  flying  mane. 

And  now  the  sun  bursts  forth,  the  wind  is  lulling  fast, 

And  the  broad  wave  but  pants  from  fury  past. 

Cloudless,  o'er  the  blushing  water 
Now  the  setting  sun  is  burning, 
Like  a  victor,  red  with  slaughter, 
To  his  tent  in  triumph  turning. 
Ah!  perchance  these  eyes  may  never 
Look  upon  its  light  again, 
Fare  thee  well,  bright  orb,  forever, 
Thou  for  me  wilt  rise  in  vain! 
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But  what  gleams  so  white  and  fair, 
Heaving  with  the  heaving  billow? 
Tis  a  seabird,  wheeling  there, 
O'er  some  wretch's  wat'ry  pillow. 
No,  it  is  no  bird  I  mark. 
Joy,  it  is  a  boat!  a  sail! 
And  yonder  rides  a  gallant  bark 
Unimpaired  by  the  gale. 

O  transport!  My  Huon!  haste  down  to  the  shore. 
Quick,  quick,  for  a  signal  this  scarf  shall  be  wav'd; 
They  see  me!  They  answer!  They  ply  the  strong  oar; 
My  husband!  My  love!  We  are  sav'd,  we  are  sav'd! 


:'E1N  HELDENLEBEN"   ("A  HERO'S  LIFE")   TONE  POEM,  Op.  40 

Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


The  Tone  Poem  was  composed  in  1898.  The  score  divides  into  six  parts: 
The  Hero — The  Hero's  Adversaries — The  Hero's  Helpmate — The  Hero's  Battlefield — 
The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace — The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfillment 
of  His  Life. 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  Till  maintains 
the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  Ein  Heldenleben  has  been  described  by  analysts  as  a 
vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  parts  may  be  called  the  first  subject 
elaborately  laid  out  with  many  subsidiary  themes:  the  "Hero's  Helpmate" 
provides  the  contrasting  second  subject;  the  "Battlefield"  is  the  working  out 
of  these  themes,  culminating  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections 
are  as  a  coda  of  extreme  length. 
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I.  The  Hero. — The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by  the 
horns  and  strings — broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips — full  of  energy  and 
assurance.  As  the  complex  of  the  score  is  built  up  with  numerous  derivative 
phrases  and  secondary  themes,  the  character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and 
dignity  (the  picture  becomes  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented 
in  relation  to  life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by  achieve- 
ment, ultimately  mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment  by  the  finer 
qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  section  ends  wTith  a 
thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  ensuing  complaints  of  his 
antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty  indeed. 

The  second  part  is  called  "The  Hero's  Adversaries." — This  picture  was 
drawn  too  sharply  in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Strauss  went  so  far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the  com- 
poser's unshakable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new  definition  for 
"beauty,"  a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in  descriptive  suggestion. 
The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward  and  sidling;  in  the  wood  wind 
"scharf,"  "spitzig,"  "schnarrend,"  in  the  bass  grubby  and  sodden.  The  hero's 
answering  comment  is  disillusioned,  saddened,  but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to 
an  emphatic  and  strong  retort. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  other  case  in  history  where  a  composer 
openly  mocks  his  critics  in  his  music — the  case  of  Wagner  and  his  Beckmesser. 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate. — As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  unfolds  his 
heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her  voice  (which  is 
that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas)  is  at  first  capricious 
and  wilful — refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with  the  music  the  orchestra  is 
playing.    But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  harmonious  understanding.    Their 
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two  voices  become  one  as  the  score  grows  richer  in  texture  and  develops  a 
love  song  in  which  the  orchestra  builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor 
such  as  none  but  Strauss  could  achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon 
a  soft  chord  long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in  the 
distance. 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield. — A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at  first) 
breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which  is  soon  raging 
with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color,  his  prodigious  contrapuntal 
resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is  assailed  with  drums  and  brass  in 
assembled  array;  but  his  theme  retorts  with  proud  assurance  of  strength, 
further  fortified  in  a  repetition  of  the  love  music  which  has  gone  before. 
Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a  full  and  impressive  climax — a  song  of  triumph. 

V.  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace. — But  triumph  of  this  sort  is  without 
lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less  exultant,  becomes 
more  reflective  and  "inward,"  seeking  deeper  currents.  The  hero's  "works  of 
peace"  are  recalled  in  themes  from  Strauss's  earlier  works:  phrases  are  heard 
from  Don  Juan,  Zarathustra,  Tod  und  Verkl'drung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth, 
Guntram,  "Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  the  song  Traum  durch  die  D'dmmerung. 
The  beloved  consort  is  also  remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the  composer 
in  weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous  and  plausible 
musical  narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

VI.  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfillment 
of  His  Life. — There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate,  but  this  time 
it  is  soon  resolved.    The  protagonist  has  at  last  found  peace  with  himself. 
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There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life,  but  placid  resignation  now 
possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates  on  themes  of  the  hero,  through 
which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  allusions  listed  above  that  the  composer  was  describing  himself 
all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to  his  own  conceit.  All  intro- 
spective fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could  not  have  immersed  him- 
self so  completely  into  his  epic  without  portraying  his  own  character.  His 
real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting  and  vaunting  the  fact.  Shocking  audac- 
ities have  a  way  of  losing  their  edge  and  interest  as  the  next  generation,  and 
the  next,  come  along.  All  that  is  finally  asked  is  the  worth  of  the  music — 
as  music. 


SOLOISTS 
FREDA  GRAY-MASSE  is  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maine.  She  has  figured  in  festivals  and  concerts  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  BYRON  JANIS  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920.  Studying  in 
New  York  he  gave  his  first  public  concert  at  the  age  of  nine.  He  appeared  on 
the  programs  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  before  devoting  his 
career  to  concert  tours,  this  including  performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  and  in  Boston. 


iMH)|<  fell 
SWEATERS!!! 
20  to  40% 

SAVINGS 


Big  fashion  buys  in  cashmere, 
Shetland,  fur  blend,  and  mohair 
imported  from  Italy,  Scotland, 
Austria  and  Scandianavia  — 
and  what  a  selection  too. 
Thousands  of  them,  and  they're 
all  priced  to  save  you  20-40%. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  ResnikofT 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Willi nger 

Einar  Hansen 
Roger  Shermont 

Mi  not  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 

Joseph  Leibovici 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 

Raymond  Sird 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Mover 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  2   at  8 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

at  Tangleivood 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

*The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever Sousa 

*  Suite  from  "Le  Cid" Massenet 

*Mein  Lebenslauf  ist  Lieb'  und  Lust,  Waltzes  .        .         Josef  Strauss 
Pines  of  Rome  .        .     H Respighi 


*  Concerto  in  F  for  Piano  and  Orchestra   . 

Soloist:  EARL  WILD 

*  Selection  from  "West  Side  Story"    . 


Gershwin 


Bernstein 


TICKETS  NOW.   Reserved  Sections:  S6,  S5,  S4.50,  S4,  S3 
General  Admission  to  Lawn  only,  S2.50 

Tor  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


At  Tangleivood 


FESTIVAL  CONCERTS  (Through  August  26) 

By  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra,   Charles   Munch,   Music   Director,   in   the 
Music  Shed  each  Friday  and  Saturday  evening  at  8,  each  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30. 

By  Chamber  Music  Groups  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  each  Wednesday  eve- 
ning at  8. 

Open  Rehearsals  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  each  Saturday  morning  at  10. 


The  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  invited  to  special   events  each 
week. 


A  full  calendar  with  programs  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
.  J<7      CMusic  Director 


Berkshire 
Festival 

1962 


^Arthur  Cjfiedler  conducts  the  Boston  "Pops 

America's  favorite  music-makers  have  recorded  many  delightful  albums  that 
play  right  into  your  heart.  Newest  is  "Pops  Roundup."  Fiedler  rides  herd  on 
eleven  Western  favorites;  special  arrangements  of  television  Western  themes; 
and  a  rousing  "Hoe-Down"  finale  — all  branded  with  the  unique  sound  of  the 
Boston  Pops.  Come  in  and  ask  for  this  exciting  new  "Pops  Roundup"  album 
and   many,  many  more.  Available  in   Living   Stereo    and   Monaural    Hi-Fi. 


POPSRC 


GERSHWIN  1-v.cto*  1^1 
BOSTON  POPS/FIEDLER 


EARL  WILD,  pianist 


CONCERTO  IN  F  •  CUBAN  OVERTURE 
"I  GOT  RHYTHM"  Variations 


RCAVICTOR 

THE    MOST   TRUSTED    NAME    IN    SOUND 
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Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival >  Season  1962 

TWENTY-FIFTH     SEASON 

MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FIFTH  WEEK 

Concert  B 

ulletin 

with  historical  and  descriptk 
John  N.  Burk 

>e  notes 

by 

Copyright, 

1962 

by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

INC. 

The  Trustees  of  The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


President 
Henry  B.  Cabot 

Abeam  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Haroed  D.  Hodgkixson 
C. D.  Jackson 


Vice-President 
Talcott  M.  Banks 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noon  am 
Mrs.  Tames  H.  Perkins 


Treasurer 
Richard  C.  Paine 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wilkens 
Oliver  Wolcott 


Paeerey  Perkins 


Trustees  Emeritus 

Lewis  Perry 


Edward  A.  Taft 


Axan  J.  Blah 
Lenges  Bull 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Henry  W.  D wight 
George  W.  Edman 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
Tesse  L.  Thomason 


Robert  K.  Wheeler 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Board?  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  Samuel  H.  Sprott 
Lenox,  William  T.  McCormack  Lee,  C  Marcel  Bbuxell 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Manager 
Leonard  Burkat,  Music  Administrator 


James  J.  Brosnahan,  Business  Administrator 
Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 


A 


Cadillac  travels  in  such  wondrous  silence 


that  it  is  actually  possible 
to  whisper  and  be  heard. 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  CADILLAC  DEALER 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening,  August  3,  at  8:00 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


DEBUSSY  Three  Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 
Sirenes 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS  prepared  by  LORNA  COOKE  deVaron 


HONEGGER 


Symphony  No.  5 


I.     Grave 
II.     Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  marcato 

Intermission 
SAINT-SAENS      Violoncello  Concerto  No.  1,  in  A  minor,  Op.  33 

Allegro  non  troppo — Allegretto  con  moto — Come  prima 

(Played  without  pause) 

Soloist:   SAMUEL  MAYES 


RAVEL 


#La  Valse,  Choreographic  Poem 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Program   Notes 


Friday  Evening,  August  3 

NOCTURNES   ("CLOUDS,''  "FESTIVALS,"   "SIRENS") 

Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


The  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely  orches- 
tral work,  the  "Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Fau?7e,"  before  his  "Nocturnes" 
were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in  the  years  1897-99,  were 
but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon  "Pelleas,"  which  had  been  occupy- 
ing the  composer  since  1892  and  was  not  to  attain  performance  until  1902 
two  years  after  the  instrumental  nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.    He  had  established  himself  with  the  "Faune,"  set  up  a  new 


Your  Year-Round  Vacationland 
Your  Permanent  Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexcelled 
business  opportunities,  there's  no 
place  like  the  Berkshire  Hills!  A 
renowned  resort  area,  the  Berk- 
shires  offer  a  skilled  labor  sup- 
ply, easy  access  to  major  markets 
and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good 
transportation.  Now  that  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its 
delightful  suburbs  are  just  a  short 
drive  from  Boston  and  New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

100  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued  grumbles  of 
the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes"  were  very  evidently 
an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of  harmonic  and  modulatory 
liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow  symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the 
way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metrical  chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy 
had  done  for  the  musical  formulas  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody 
and  orientation  of  tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound 
structures  with  all  the  freedom  which  the  "tachistes,"  dropping  conventions 
of  line,  could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the 
impressionist  painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from  Whistler, 
no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne,"  which  no  more  than 
points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood. 

Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  wrote  this 
description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and,  more 
particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to  designate  the 
usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various  impressions  and  the 
special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests.  'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable 
aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn  motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into 
poignant  grey  softly  touched  with  white.    'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  danc- 
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These  CF  pianists 

featured  this  season  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival 
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IN     MASSACHUSETTS     AND     NEW     HAMPSHIRE 
NEW    STEINWAY    PIANOS    ARE    SOLD    ONLY    BY 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


Evelyn  Crochet 

Leon  Fleisher 

Claude  Frank 

Gary  Graffman 

Eugene  Istomin 

Byron  Janis 

Rudolf  Serkin 

Vronsky  and 

Babin 


ing  rhythm  of  the  atmosphere  with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the 
episode  of  the  procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through 
the  festive  scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains 
persistently  the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes'  depicts  the  sea  and  its 
countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the  moonlight,  is 
heard  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh  and  pass  on." 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5    {di  tre  re) 
Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892;  died  in  Paris,  November  27,  1955 


This  Symphony  was  completed  December,  1950,  in  Paris.  It  was  written  for  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Natalia  Koussevitzky. 

When  Serge  Koussevitzky  received  the  manuscript  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony in  1951  he  had  retired  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  asked  his  successor  to  introduce  it.  Charles  Munch  eagerly  accepted  the 
latest  symphony  (which  was  to  prove  the  last)  by  the  composer  whom  he  had 
long  since  known  and  admired  and  whose  music  he  had  often  brought  to 
first  performance  in  France. 


*•** 


**** 


AVAVOClf 

A  COUNTRY  INN  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Just  across  the  Road-AVALOCH 
offers  two  fine  restaurants  of  different  and  exciting  character  .  .  . 

X^     ©Vfefliri     ^Z 

Continental  Dining  high  in  the  Berkshires 
An  open  air  room  for  summer  dining.    Special  Sunday 
BUFFET  in  the  GAZEBO  that  you  can't  afford  to  miss! 

FIVE  REASONS  STEAK  &  ALE  HOUSE 

A  superb  Steak  House  featuring  30  varieties  of  Foreign 

Beer  and  Ale.   Huge  steak  and  half-pound  hamburger. 

Dancing  Wed.  thru  Sat.  to  music  of  "Tempo  44" 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  PHONE  LENOX  41 -ALL  RESORT  FACILITIES 
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Honegger  gave  his  Fifth  Symphony  its  parenthetic  subtitle  ("di  tre  re"  ) 
with  a  sense  of  trepidation  (this  by  his  own  admission)  that  the  bare  title 
might  seem  to  place  it  beside  the  incomparable  "Fifth"  in  C  minor.  !  rDi 
tre  re,'  "  writes  the  composer,  "is  not  an  allusion  to  the  three  magi  or  any 
other  kings,  but  is  used  only  to  indicate  that  the  note  re  [D]  occurs  three 
times  to  end  each  of  the  three  movements  in  a  pizzicato  by  the  basses  and  a 
stroke  by  the  timpanist  who  has  no  other  notes  to  play  but  these  three."  The 
composer  has  given  no  further  information  on  his  three  enigmatic  D's, 
perhaps  for  the  good  reason  that  he  has  no  conscious  explanation  to  offer 
beyond  the  suitability  of  three  quiet  endings  for  this  symphony,  predominantly 
dark  in  color,  personal  and  sober  in  feeling. 


CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  IN  A  MINOR,  Op.  33 
Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens 

Born  in  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  died  in  Algiers,  December  16,  1921 


The  works  of  Saint-Saens  of  which  the  list  is  long  contain  a  number  of 
pieces  for  cello,  including  two  sonatas,  shorter  numbers  with  organ  accom- 
paniment, and  two  concertos  with  orchestra.  The  Concerto  in  A  minor  was 
composed  in  1872,  and  is  far  better  known  than  the  second  in  D  minor, 
Op.  119,  composed  in  1902. 


MUSIC     AT     BOSTON     UNIVERSITY 

Scholarship  Awards  to  outstanding  high  school  seniors — 
one  to  four  years  full  tuition. 

Freshman  Applications  now  being  processed  for  1963- 
1964  admission.   Auditions  held  monthly. 

Graduate  Assistantships  and  Doctoral  Fellowships  up  to 
$1800  per  year. 

For  complete  information  write 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Boston  University 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
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The  Concerto  in  A  minor  is  played  without  pause,  its  three  movements 
co-ordinated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  initial  theme.  This  subject,  which 
dominates  the  piece,  is  in  a  dark  and  rhapsodic  minor  strain,  vigorous  and 
full-voiced.  The  second  theme  in  F  major,  more  melodic  in  character,  is  but 
briefly  developed.  The  intermediate  movement,  allegretto,  proposes  its  light, 
staccato  theme  in  the  muted  strings,  a  suggestion  of  a  minuet,  to  which  the 
cello  adds  a  legato  waltz-like  theme  of  its  own.  The  introductory  theme  here 
returns,  but  in  a  triumphant  A  major.  The  finale  progresses  to  its  end  in 
full  bravura  style. 


"LA  VALSE,"  CHOREOGRAPHIC  POEM 

Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Ravel  was  approached  in  1920  to  compose  a  ballet,  and  chose  a  subject 
he  had  long  since  considered,  and  sketched  as  long  before  as  1906.  He  first 
mentioned  it  in  a  letter  to  Jean  Marnold,  the  critic  of  the  Mercure  de  France: 

"It  is  not  subtle — what  I  am  undertaking  at  the  moment.  It  is  a  Grand 
Valse  a  sort  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Strauss,  not  Richard,  the 
other — Johann.    You  know  my  intense  sympathy  for  this  admirable  rhythm 


what  is  so  rare  as  a 

Music  Im*  with  a  PotTiNgShed 

where  you  may  choose  from  a  classic  northern  Italian  menu? 
pasticcio  di  lasagne  verde  alia  bolognese  /  involtini  al  Fioren- 
tino  con  gnocchi  alia  Romano  /  Saltimbocca  /  U.  S.  Prime 
sirloin  steak  /  home  made  rum  cake  /  .  ,  .  each  evening  from 
5:30  to  8:30  /  a  la  carte  menu  after  9:00  .  .  .  Closed  Mondays, 
and  listen  to  folk  music  /  brownie  mcghee  and  sonny  terry  / 
leon  bibb  /  juan  sastre  /  mike  settle  trio  /  and  other  leading 
folk  artists  /  each  evening  except  Monday  at  9  and  11. 


and  a   MlI$icB*Rtf'  too 


louis  armstrong,  count  basie,  duke  ellington,  stan  kenton, 
sarah  vaughn,  the  weavers,  dave  brubeck,  carlos  montoya  / 
olatunji,  george  shearing,  pete  seeger,  mjq,  brothers  four  .  .  . 

*  lenox,  massachusetts 


CATAMOUNT  CHAIR  LIFT 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS. 

Ride  through  the  air  in  a  chair 

for   a   mountaintop   picnic   at 

CATAMOUNT  Ski  Area,  South 

Egremont,  Mass. 

Four-state    view    of    Berkshires 

and  Hudson  Valley. 

Gift  Shop  and  Refreshments  in 

The  Base  Lodge. 

Open  Daily  10:30  to  6:00  p.m. 


THE 

MANNES  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

Leopold  Mannes,  President 

B.S.  Degree 
Diploma 
Extension 
Preparatory 

Catalog  upon  Request 
}57  EAST  74th  ST.  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 
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and  that  I  hold  la  joie  de  vivre  as  expressed  by  the  dance  in  far  higher  esteem 
than  the  Franckist  puritanism.    I  am  so  little  a  Catholic." 

In  1920,  having  composed  nothing  except  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  house  of  his 
poet  friend,  Andre-Fernand  Herold,  in  the  Ardeche  Vallee  until  La  Valse 
was  completed.  The  piece  did  nothing  to  mend  his  relations  with  Diaghilev, 
strained  by  Dap'hnis  et  Chloe,  which  as  a  ballet  had  not  succeeded.  Diaghilev 
did  not  consider  La  Valse  suitable  for  his  purposes,  and  did  not  produce  it. 

Ravel  based  his  r'poeme  chore  graphique,"  upon  measures  which  one  of 
the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  implications  quite  apart 
from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment  which  old  Vienna  offered  him. 
Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication:  "Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz,"  and 
affixes  the  following  paragraph  to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by 
a  kind  of  swirling  mist,  through  which  one  discerns,  vaguely  and  intermit- 
tently, the  waltzing  couples.  Little  by  little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumina- 
tion grows  brighter,  revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the 
blaze  of  the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about 
1855." 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  August  4,  at  8:00 


WILLIAM  STEINBERG,   Conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


^Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 


Intermission 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Scherzo 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Feierlich  (nicht  schnell) 
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Saturday  Evening,  August  4 

SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  93 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven  completed  his  Eighth  Symphony,  according  to  the  inscription 
on  the  autograph  score,  at  Linz,  October,  1812.  It  followed  upon  the  Seventh 
by  about  four  months — a  remarkably  short  time  for  Beethoven.  Four  years 
had  intervened  between  the  Sixth  Symphony  and  the  Seventh,  and  a  still 
greater  period,  a  full  decade,  was  to  elapse  before  the  composer  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony  would  turn  definitely  to  his  Ninth.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth,  then, 
were  a  sort  of  pair,  complementing  each  other:  the  mating  of  exuberant, 
inordinate  energy  with  a  refined,  an  unassuming  distillation  of  that  same 
exuberance.  Professor  Tovey  divines  in  the  Beethoven  of  the  Eighth  "the 
unique  sense  of  power  which  fires  a  man  when  he  finds  himself  fit  for  a 
delicate  task  just  after  he  has  triumphed  in  a  colossal  one."  Wagner  thus 
compared  the  two  works:  "Nowhere  is  there  greater  frankness,  or  freer  power 
than  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  It  is  a  mad  outburst  of  superhuman  energy,  with 
no  other  object  than  the  pleasure  of  unloosing  it  like  a  river  overflowing  its 
banks  and  flooding  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  Eighth  Symphony  the 
power  is  not  so  sublime,  though  it  is  still  more  strange  and  characteristic  of 
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the  man,  mingling  tragedy  with  force  and  a  Herculean  vigor  with  the  games 
and  caprices  of  a  child."  Beethoven  was  never  more  "unbuttoned"  (erauf- 
geknopft")  than  in  these  two  symphonies.  In  the  Seventh  his  mood  of 
abandon  sought  a  grander,  more  expansive  outlet.  In  the  Eighth,  turning 
from  his  "intoxication"  of  the  spirit,  he  bent  his  attention  upon  more  repose- 
ful beauties  of  his  art,  concentrating  upon  its  detail,  while  subjecting  it  still 
to  his  whimsical  mood. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  8,  IN  C  MINOR 
Anton  Bruckner 

Born  in  Ansfelden,  in  Upper  Austria,  September  4,  1825; 
died  in  Vienna,  October  11,  1896 


The  Symphony  is  dedicated  to  "His  imperial  and  royal  apostolic  Majesty  Francis 
Joseph  I,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  apostolic  King  of  Hungary." 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  Anton  Bruckner's  seven  symphonies, 
into  which  he  had  put  the  heart's  blood  of  a  lifetime,  had  had  scant  attention — 
scant  performance  or  none  at  all.  At  the  end  of  1884  (December  30),  the 
Seventh  Symphony  was  brought  out  by  Arthur  Nikisch  at  the  Stadttheater  in 
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Leipzig.  It  made  a  sensation,  was  performed  in  German  and  Austrian  cities, 
and  further  afield.  At  last  Bruckner  found  himself  famous.  The  Brahms' 
camp  in  Vienna,  which  had  heretofore  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  the  satellite 
of  Wagner  who  presumed  to  write  symphonies  of  Wagnerian  lengths,  now 
honored  Bruckner  with  their  open  hostility. 

In  the  same  year  of  the  success  of  the  Seventh  (1885),  Bruckner  was  at 
work  upon  his  Eighth  (which  occupied  him  in  the  years  1884-86).  He 
rewrote  it  in  the  winter  of  1889-90.  The  Eighth  Symphony  had  its  first 
performance  in  Vienna,  December  18,  1892,  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
which,  until  the  advent  of  the  Seventh  Symphony,  had  carefully  excluded 
Bruckner  from  its  subscription  concerts.  Hans  Richter  conducted.  The  com- 
poser's memory  was  still  vivid  of  the  performance  of  the  Seventh  six  years 
before,  when  a  large  part  of  the  audience  had  walked  out  after  each  movement 
to  a  countering  applause,  as  the  music  of  his  fondest  hopes  became  the  object 
of  factional  recriminations.  The  press,  led  by  Eduard  Hanslick,  had  then 
descended  with  unbridled  ferocity  upon  the  composer  and  his  Symphony. 
In  1892  Hans  Richter,  who  had  led  the  battle  then,  was  ready  to  face  the 
enemy  again.  Bruckner  had  meanwhile  won  a  considerable  fame  elsewhere, 
with  the  Seventh  Symphony.  The  newly  completed  Eighth  was  looked  forward 
to  with  curious  interest.    Bruckner  was  loath  to  submit  it  to  Vienna,  fearing 
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that  another  bad  press  would  hurt  his  reputation  in  Germany.  He  would 
rather  have  given  the  Eighth  to  Levi  in  Munich  or  Weingartner  in  Mannheim. 
The  house  was  crowded.  Royalty  was  represented.  Brahms  sat  in  the 
Director's  Box.  Siegfried  Wagner  was  there.  Hugo  Wolf  was  there — a 
Brahms-hater  and  Bruckner's  hot-headed  champion,  though  then  no  longer 
the  critic  of  the  Salonblatt.  This  Symphony  was  received  with  tremendous 
applause.  The  composer  was  called  out  to  bow  after  the  Scherzo,  and  at  the 
end  received  not  only  one  laurel  wreath,  as  had  happened  before  from  the 
Wagner  Verein,  but  three,  one  of  them  from  the  Emperor.  Hanslick  and  his 
cohorts  would  not  openly  admit  defeat,  but  their  cause  was  lost.  It  availed 
the  Doctor  little  to  walk  out  before  the  end  and  to  make  much  of  the  fact  in 
his  review  that  others  had  done  the  same.  He  called  the  "noisy"  applauders 
a  "minority,"  which  evidently  they  were  not.  Hedging,  he  wrote:  "It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  dream-crazed  Katzenjammer  style  belongs  to  the  future — 
a  future  that  we  can  well  do  without."  But  the  wit  of  Hanslick,  tying  Bruck- 
ner to  Wagner's  so-called  "music  of  the  future,"  had  quite  lost  its  edge. 
Bruckner  was  no  longer  the  butt  of  the  Wagner-haters.  Now  sixty-eight  and 
aging,  after  having  been  scarcely  noticed  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he 
became  a  revered  figure,  although  more  honored  by  sentiment  than  by 
performance. 


The  first  movement  at  once  establishes  a  sense  of  mystery,  of  solemn 
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grandeur,  of  expanse.  Over  a  pedal  tremulo  by  the  violins  the  lower  strings, 
pianissimo,  give  out  the  principal  theme,  portentous,  but  closing  with  a 
chromatic  descent  which  later  is  to  become  a  prominent  feature.  It  subsides, 
and  the  first  violins  softly  introduce  the  second  subject,  a  rising  figure  (J'breit 
und  ausdruckvoll") ,  consisting  of  two  quarter  notes  and  a  triplet.  It  is  gentle 
and  luminous  by  contrast,  hovering  about  G  major  (although  the  whole 
movement  is  chromatically  built) .  A  third  theme  consisting  of  a  descending 
figure  of  two  triplets,  makes  it  inevitable  that  the  whole  movement  will  be 
infused  with  this  characteristic  "fingerprint"  of  Bruckner — a  melodic  shape 
of  fluent  triplets.  The  three  themes  grow  each  from  the  last,  and  the  develop- 
ment works  these  thematic  elements  in  combination  or  inversion,  intensified 
by  tremolo.  There  is  an  alternation  of  the  portentous  first  subject,  weighted 
by  the  massive  tone  of  the  tenor  tubas,  and  the  gentler  passages  illuminated 
by  the  color  of  the  high  woodwinds.  The  movement  advances  proudly  with 
rhythmic  brass  to  a  fortissimo  chord  and  ends  with  the  first  subject,  now 
softened  into  a  gentle,  descending  pianissimo. 

The  scherzo  (which  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony  by  Bruckner  follows 
the  opening  movement  in  place  of  the  slow  movement)  belies  its  title,  if 
"scherzo"  means  light-hearted  and  playful.    The  character  of  the  first  move- 
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ment  is  continued  in  the  tension  of  string  tremolos  and  restless  chromaticism. 
The  opening  bars  contain  the  whole  substance  of  the  first  part,  for  the 
tremolo  figure  is  to  continue  with  little  cessation,  and  the  one-bar  bass  figure 
is  constantly  repeated  in  a  seeming  moto  perpetuo.  Reiteration  escapes  mere 
repetition  by  a  continual  variegation  through  color,  dynamics,  and  sequence. 
It  still  has  cumulative  force,  and  the  trio  section  brings  a  sense  of  relief.  The 
trio  is  formed  on  a  slow  and  extended  melody  which  has  been  pointed  out  as 
Schubertian,  but  which  is  very  Brucknerian  for  all  that.  It  is  first  heard  from 
the  first  violins  over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment.  Contrary  to  classical  prece- 
dent it  undergoes  development  as  did  the  first  part.  Bruckner  here  uses  the 
harp  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony.  The  da  capo  is  an  exact  repetition.* 
The  long  adagio  grows  upon  the  plan  of  a  first  and  second  section,  the 
return  of  each  in  amplified  eloquence,  and  the  final  return  of  the  first- — in 
blackboard  parlance,  A  -  B  -  A  -  B  -  A.    Each  section  is  based  upon  a  long 


*  Bruckner,  the  most  "absolute"  of  symphonic  composers,  sometimes  indulged  in  word  pictures 
of  his  music  according  to  the  current  mode.  He  once  characterized  this  Scherzo  as  typical  of 
"The  German  Michael."  Der  dentsche  Michel  is  the  plain,  honest,  lumbering  peasant  type  of 
Germany.  Franz  Schalk  did  him  a  disservice  when  he  wrote  an  analysis  of  the  Symphony  to  be 
circulated  at  the  first  performance  and  quoted  Bruckner's  allusion  to  Der  deutsche  Michel  in  the 
Scherzo.  This  was  probably  a  momentary  fancy  of  Bruckner's,  and  not  intended  as  an  official 
statement.  Hanslick  and  others  saw  here  a  breach  in  the  armor  of  Brucknerian  enthusiasm,  for 
true  humor  is  hardly  conspicuous  in  the  Symphonies.  He  wrote:  "If  a  critic  had  spoken  this 
blasphemy,  he  would  probably  have  been  stoned  to  death  by  Bruckner's  disciples." 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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103rd 
WORCESTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

OCT.  19,  20,  26,  27,  28,  1962 


Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

PAUL  PARAY,   Conductor 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

ALFRED   NASH    PATTERSON,   Conductor 

ANNA  MOFFO,  Soprano 
PHYLLIS   CURTIN,  Soprano 
GEORGE   LONDON,  Baritone 
EUGENE   ISTOMIN,  Pianist 
DAVID  OISTRAKH,  Violinist 
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RHINOCEROS                          July  5  -14 

THE  MIRACLE  WORKER          July  17 -21 

To  Be  Announced                 July  24 -28 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

July  31  •  Aug.  4 

A  THURBER  CARNIVAL         August  7-11 

THE  SEA  GULL                  August  14 -18 

One  of  the  great  and  beautiful  plays  of  the 
modern   theatre   by   the    master   playwright 
Chekov. 

A  TASTE  OF  HONEY          August  21 -25 

A  COLE  PORTER  MUSICAL 

Aug.  28  -  Sept.  1 

(Or  the  Broadway  musical  success  based  on 
the  fable  of  the  princess,  the  mattress  and 
the  pea,  "Once  Upon  a  Mattress.") 
with  a  resident  Equity  Company 

Eves.:  Tues.  -  Fri.  at  8:40 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  5,  at  2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BRAHMS 
MARTINU 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 
"Fantaisies  symphoniques"   (Symphony  No.  6) 

I.     Lento;  Allegro;  Lento 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Lento;  Allegro 


BEETHOVEN 


Intermission 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5, 
in  E-fiat  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Soloist:  RUDOLF  SERKIN 


Mr.  SERKIN  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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and  deeply  expressive  melody,  the  first  introduced  by  the  violins  over  soft, 
syncopated  chords.  The  second  (after  harp  arpeggios)  is  first  intoned  by  the 
cellos,  to  a  tremolo  accompaniment.  Bruckner  continues  in  his  favorite  way 
of  building  with  increasing  emotion  to  a  climax  and  suddenly  subsiding  to 
pianissimo.  The  return  of  each  subject  brings  a  further  unfolding,  whether  of 
fresh  melodic  contour  or  accompanying  elaboration.  At  last  there  is  a  long 
cadence  on  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  subsiding  to  pianissimo,  where  the 
horns  and  finally  the  trombones  are  matched  with  the  first  violins.  If  there 
are  intimations  of  Tristan  in  the  opening  accompaniment,  or  coloristic  chord 
chains,  or  chromatically  mounting  sequences,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
much  music  in  the  eighties  was  infused  with  Wagner,  and  it  could  be  asked 
whether  any  composer  used  Wagnerisms  more  surely  to  his  own  personal  ends. 
The  finale  is  akin  to  the  opening  movement  in  chords  of  solemn  grandeur, 
and  builds  to  even  greater  tonal  climaxes.  The  movement  is  again  in  sonata 
form,  with  three  prominent  themes,  the  first  based  on  rhythmic  chords  for  the 
full  winds  and  strenuously  impelled  by  a  figure  in  the  strings,  suggestive  of 
the  pound  of  hoof  beats.  The  second  subject,  is  slower  tempo,  is  more  peace- 
ful but  still  solemn,  and  the  third,  which  shortly  follows  and  is  in  the  original 
tempo,  is  characterized  by  chains  of  descending  harmonies  in  the  winds.  The 
development  is  extensive,  and  according  to  Bruckner's  way,  given  to  sudden 
contrasts.  Before  the  close  there  are  worked  between  the  themes  reminiscences 
of  the  first  three  movements.  The  Symphony  ends  in  a  proud  and  confident 
C  major.  Never  did  Bruckner  use  his  cohorts  of  brass  with  more  telling 
results  than  in  this  finale. 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  August  5 

VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  OF  HAYDN,  Op.  56a 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


In  the  year  1870,  K.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  a  F  eld  partita  in  B-flat, 
published  as  Haydn's,  one  of  six  written  for  the  military  band  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  and  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons,  and  the  now 
obsolete  band  instrument,  the  serpent.  Brahms  was  much  taken  with  the 
theme  of  the  second  movement,  marked,  "Chorale  St.  Antonii,"  an  old 
Austrian  pilgrims'  song.  He  copied  it  in  his  notebook  and  three  years  later 
made  it  familiar  to  the  world  at  large  in  his  set  of  variations.* 

From  the  time  that  Schumann  proclaimed  Johannes  Brahms  in  his 
twenties  as  a  new  force  in  music,  a  torch-bearer  of  the  symphonic  tradition, 
friends  and  foes  waited  to  see  what  sort  of  symphony  this  "musical  Messiah" 
would  dare  to  submit  as  a  successor  to  Beethoven's  mighty  Ninth.  The  "Ham- 
burg John  the  Baptist"  realized  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  after  his  early 
piano  concerto,  which  no  audience  accepted,  and  his  two  unassuming  sere- 
nades, he  coolly  took  his  time  and  let  his  forces  gather  and  mature  for  some 
twenty  years  before  yielding  to  the  supreme  test  by  submitting  his  First  Sym- 
phony.  This  happened  in  1877.    Three  years  earlier,  he  tried  out  his  powers 

*  The  theme  was  more  notable  than  Haydn's  treatment  of  it,  if  the  divertimento  was  actually 
Haydn's.  H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  claims  that  it  was  not  in  his  article  "The  True  and  False 
Haydn"  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  (August  25,  1951).  The  six  "Littauer  ~Diverti- 
menti"  are  in  the  Gymnasialbibliothek  in  the  Saxon  town  of  Littau.  They  come  under  suspicion 
because  the  collection  of  manuscripts  contains  some  copies  not  so  indicated.  "It  has  now  been 
established,"  writes  Mr.  Landon,  "that  the  whole  series  is  spurious  and  that  not  one  note  was  by 
Haydn.  One  of  his  students,  perhaps  Pleyel,  was  probably  the  real  author."  This  would  chal- 
lenge Brahms'  title  but  not,  of  course,  his  choice  of  a  good  traditional  tune. 
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of  orchestration  on  a  form  less  formidable  and  exacting  than  the  symphony — 
a  form  which  he  had  finely  mastered  in  his  extreme  youth  as  composer  for  the 
piano — the  theme  with  variations.  In  this,  the  first  purely  orchestral  attempt 
of  his  maturity,  Brahms,  as  usual  when  put  on  his  mettle,  took  great  pains 
perfectly  to  realize  his  aim.  His  abilities  as  orchestral  colorist,  so  finely  differ- 
entiated in  each  of  the  successive  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn,  could  not 
but  be  apparent  even  to  its  first  audiences. 

At  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,  in  November,  1873,  the  reception 
was  enthusiastic,  and  the  critics  only  expressed  their  impatience  that  a  sym- 
phony was  not  yet  forthcoming  from  the  vaunted  "Beethovener."  The  varia- 
tions were  again  played  on  December  10  in  Munich,  under  Hermann  Levi. 
They  became  inevitably  useful  in  Brahms'  round  of  concerts,  and  added 
appreciably  to  the  reputation  of  the  still  hesitant  symphonist. 


FANTAISIES  SYMPHONIQUES  (SYMPHONY  NO.  6) 

BOHUSLAV  MARTINU 

Born  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia,  December  8,  1890; 

died  in  Liestal,  Switzerland,  August  28,  1959 


Bohuslav  Martinu  composed  this  work  on  the  occasion  of  this  Orchestra's  Seventy- 
fifth  Anniversary  at  the  request  of  Charles  Munch  who  introduced  it  on  January  7,  1955. 

Mr.  Martinu,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  was  kind  enough  to  provide  an 
explanation  of  his  fanciful  title: 


At  Tanglewood 

FESTIVAL  CONCERTS  (Through  August  26) 

By  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  Munch,  Music  Director,  in  the 
Music  Shed  each  Friday  and  Saturday  evening  at  8,  each  Sunday  afternoon  at  2:30. 

By  Chamber  Music  Groups  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  each  Wednesday  eve- 
ning at  8. 

A  GALA  EVENING   (Thursday,  August  23) 

Performances  by  the  Students  of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 


The  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  are  invited  to  special  events  each 
week. 


A  full  calendar  with  programs  is  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 
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"The  creation  of  a  piece  of  music  goes  through  many  metamorphoses. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  composer's  first  idea  to  the  composer's 
realization.  The  idea  remains  germinating  for  years,  and  suddenly  one  day 
it  pushes  itself  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  almost  ready  to  be  written.  All 
the  changes  of  the  first  impulse  and  all  the  other  elements  suddenly  take  their 
place  in  the  integrated  formation  of  the  idea.  But  still  the  creative  problem 
is  not  finished :  then  comes  the  daily  work  and  with  it  many  difficulties  which 
must  be  solved  before  the  end  is  reached. 

"So  when  you  ask  the  composer  to  talk  about  his  work  for  a  program, 
he  is  often  reluctant  and  even  embarrassed,  and  he  usually  tries  to  avoid  doing 
so.  Often  the  first  impulse  is  already  far  away,  or  there  are  too  many  of  them 
to  enumerate.  They  may  be  a  part  of  the  composer's  private  life  which  he 
does  not  like  to  speak  of,  or  perhaps  he  does  not  know  how  far  it  is  connected 
with  the  piece,  because  the  real  musical  problem  takes  the  place  of  many  other 
things,  which  means  more  than  the  change  of  feelings. 

"To  come  to  my  'Fantaisies,'  there  is  one  reason  for  this  work  which  is 
clear  and  certain  for  me:  I  wished  to  write  something  for  Charles  Munch. 
I  am  impressed  and  I  like  his  spontaneous  approach  to  the  music  where  music 
takes  shape  in  a  free  way,  flowing  and  freely  following  its  movements.  An 
almost  imperceptible  slowing  down  or  rushing  up  gives  the  melody  a  sudden 
life.  So  I  had  the  intention  to  write  for  him  a  symphony  which  I  would  call 
'Fantastic';  and  I  started  my  idea  in  a  big  way,  putting  three  pianos  in  a  very 
big  orchestra.  This  was  already  fantastic  enough,  and  during  work  I  came 
down  to  earth.  I  saw  it  was  not  a  symphony  but  something  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  connected  with  Munch's  conception  and  conducting.  I 
abandoned  the  title  and  finally  I  abandoned  also  my  three  pianos,  being  sud- 
denly frightened  by  these  three  big  instruments  on  the  stage. 

"I  called  the  three  movements  'Fantaisies,'  which  they  really  are.  One 
little  fantasy  of  mine  is  that  I  use  a  few  bars  quotation  from  another  piece, 
from  my  opera  Juliet,  which,  to  my  mind,  fitted  in  perfectly  well.  That  is  of 
the  nature  of  fantasy.  I  did  it  somehow  for  myself  because  I  like  the  special 
orchestral  color  in  it,  and  thinking  that  I  shall  never  hear  my  opera  again,  I 
could  listen  once  more  to  these  few  bars,  which  I  rewrote  by  memory." 
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CONCERTO  NO.  5,  IN  E-FLAT,  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  73 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  concertos  appear  in  the 
sketchbooks  of  1808,  together  with  sketches  for  the  Choral  Fantasia.  Evi- 
dently he  put  his  ideas  for  the  concerto  aside,  to  resume  and  complete  the 
work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1809.  The  conditions  in  Vienna  at 
that  time  were  anything  but  conducive  to  creative  contemplation,  and  it  is 
additional  proof  of  Beethoven's  powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art 
that  he  could  compose  this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in 
such  a  period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon  Vienna,  and  when  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery  on  the  Spittel- 
berg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with  twenty  howitzers.  The 
population  crowded  indiscriminately  into  every  possible  underground  shelter 
(a  reminder  to  us  that  methods  of  warfare  have  since  changed  only  in  the 
direction  of  deadliness).  Beethoven's  windows  on  the  Wasserkunst  Bastei, 
chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in  direct  line  of  the  bombardment.  He  fled  to 
the  house  of  his  brother  Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse,  and  crouched  in  the 
cellar,  holding  a  pillow  over  his  head  to  spare  his  poor,  sensitive  ears  the 
pain  of  the  concussive  reports.  Shells  were  fired  into  the  city  without  cessa- 
tion through  the  night.  Many  houses  burst  into  flames;  wounded  civilians 
were  carried  through  the  streets  to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon,  Vienna 
capitulated — it  could  have  done  nothing  else — and  forthwith  endured  the 
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French  occupation  for  the  two  months  that  remained  of  the  campaign. 
Napoleon  set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn  Palace  once  more.  Gen- 
eral Andreossy  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  assur- 
ing them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  "King  of 
Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine."  On  May  15th  the  Com- 
mandant Razout  quartered  the  soldiery  upon  all  lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a 
levy  was  imposed  upon  house  rentals,  whereby  a  quarler  of  Beethoven's  rent 
money  went  to  the  conquerors.  Beethoven's  well-born  acquaintances  had  for 
the  most  part  fled  to  other  parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts 
in  the  summer  season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July.  Young 
Rust  met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his  fist  at  a  passing 
French  officer,  with  the  exclamation:  "If  I  were  a  general,  and  knew  as  much 
about  strategy  as  I  know  about  counterpoint,  I'd  give  you  something  to  do!" 
In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven  probably  completed 
the  "Lebewohl"  Sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  Concerto  and  the  String 
Quartet,  Op.  74  (called  the  "Harp  Quartet");  he  also  devoted  many  hours 
to  the  laborious  task  of  copying  extracts  from  earlier  musical  theorists  for  the 
use  of  his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty-two,  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to 
the  Archduke  that  Beethoven  dedicated  the  Concerto,  and  the  Sonata  as  well, 
the  titles  of  the  movements — "Farewell,  Absence,  and  Return" — being  occa- 
sioned by  this  gentleman's  flight  from  existing  conditions  in  Vienna.  The 
tonality  of  E-flat  seems  to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  Con- 
certo, the  Sonata,  and  the  Quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 
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MUSIC    STOKE 

Miniature  Scores   •   Recordings 

Books  on  Music 

Postcards   •   Films,  etc. 

may  be  obtained  at  the 

TANGLEWOOD 

MUSIC   STORE 

near  the  main  gate 


LENOX  NATIONAL 
BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

Travellers  Cheques 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


ROUTE  20 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

9  buildings  open,  large  exhibit  of  Shaker  furniture 

and  other  items,  famous  round  stone  barn 

DAILY  9:30  TO  5:00  ADULTS  $1  CHILDREN  50< 
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SOLOISTS 

SAMUEL  MAYES,  who  joined  this  Orchestra  as  Principal  Cello  in 
1948,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  the  grandson  of  a  Cherokee  Indian.  At  the  age 
of  four  he  studied  cello  with  Max  Steindel  of  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra  and 
appeared  as  soloist  with  that  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  eight.  Entering  the 
Curtis  Institute  at  twelve,  he  studied  with  Felix  Salmond.  At  eighteen,  he 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  became  First  Cellist  three  years  later. 

WILLIAM  STEINBERG  has  been  the  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Society  since  1952.  Born  in  Cologne,  Germany,  August  1,  1899, 
he  showed  an  interest  and  talent  for  music  as  a  boy,  studying  violin,  piano, 
and  also  composing.  In  1924  he  became  the  conductor  of  the  Cologne  Opera, 
and  later  held  similar  posts  in  Prague  and  in  Frankfurt.  In  1933  the  Nazi 
government  deprived  him  of  his  position. 

In  1936  he  became  the  founder-conductor  of  the  Palestine  Symphony 
Orchestra,  now  the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  In  1938,  he  was  invited 
by  Toscanini  to  become  Associate  Conductor  and  in  the  next  year  regular 
Conductor  of  the  NBC  Orchestra  in  New  York.  He  also  conducted  numer- 
ous orchestras  in  America  as  guest.  He  was  appointed  Music  Director  of  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1945  and  in  1952  took  his  present  position  in 
Pittsburgh. 


OUR    FACULTY    WRITE    BOOKS    TOO 

and  compose  music.  They  are  music  arrangers  for  pub- 
lishing houses,  vocal  and  instrumental  conductors,  TV 
lecturers.  In  off  hours,  they  study  birds,  are  photographers 
and  fishermen.  In  short,  they  have  many  interests  within 
and  outside  of  music.  They  reflect  the  Conservatory's 
conviction  that  many-sided  musicians  can  be  excellent 
teachers.  P.S.  John  Fesperman  of  our  organ  faculty  is 
our  most  recent  author.  His  book,  THE  ORGAN  AS 
MUSICAL  MEDIUM,  will  be  on  the  bookstands  soon. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  ...  A  College  of  Music 

290    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE  •  BOSTON 


CRANE     MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag  papers  and  the  prog- 
ress of  paper-making  from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 

Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from  June  through 
September.      Five    milet    east    of    Pittsfield    on    Route    JVo.    9. 

DALTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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RUDOLF  SERKIN  was  born  in  1903  in  Eger,  Bohemia  (Czechoslovakia) 
of  Russian  parents.  At  four  he  showed  possibilities  of  becoming  a  piano 
prodigy.  He  was  taken  to  Vienna  to  study  with  Richard  Robert.  At  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  made  his  debut  as  soloist  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde.  For  three  years,  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  studied 
composition  with  Arnold  Schonberg.  He  then  began  his  active  career  as  a 
concert  pianist,  giving  solo  recitals  throughout  Europe,  and  likewise  touring 
with  Adolf  Busch  in  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Piano.  It  was  with  Adolf  Busch 
(his  destined  father-in-law)  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  America  in 
1935  at  the  Coolidge  Festival  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Serkin  now  lives 
in  Philadelphia  and  teaches  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  His  summer 
Music  School  and  Festival  at  Marlboro,  Vermont,  is  his  dearest  project. 


OPEN  REHEARSALS 

The  rehearsals  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  each  Saturday  morning 
at  10  o'clock  are  open  to  the  public.  Admission:  $1.50  for  adults,  $.50  for 
children.    These  open  rehearsals  will  benefit  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 

MUSIC  STORE 

Miniature  scores,  recordings,  books  on  music,  postcards,  films,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  near  the  main  gate. 


Big  fashion  buys  in  cashmere, 
Shetland,  fur  blend,  and  mohair 
imported  from  Italy,  Scotland, 
Austria  and  Scandianavia  — 
and  what  a  selection  too. 
Thousands  of  them,  and  they're 
all  priced  to  save  you  20-40%. 


erkshirej 
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Oak  St.  off  Lincoln  St. 
Pittsfield 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 

Joseph  Leibovici 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 

Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 

Raymond  Sird 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 
Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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BRAHMS:    Concerto  No.  1  in  D  Minor 
Eugene  Ormandy  conducting 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

(ML  5704/MS  6304*) 

REGER:    Concerto  No.  1  in  F  Minor 
Eugene  Ormandy  conducting 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

(ML  5635/MS  6335*) 

BRAHMS:    Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat 
Eugene  Ormandy  conducting 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

(ML  5491 /MS  6156*) 

MENDELSSOHN: 

Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor 
Concerto  No.  2  in  D  Minor 

Eugene  Ormandy  conducting 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

(ML5456/MS6128*) 

MOZART: 

Concerto  No.  20  in  D  Minor,  K.  466 
Concerto  No.  11  in  F  Major,  K.  413 
The  Marlboro  Festival  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Alexander  Schneider 

(ML  5367/MS  6049*) 

BEETHOVEN:    "Moonlight," 
"Pathetique"  and  "Appassionata" 
Sonatas  (ML  5164) 

Stereo 


A  VIRTUOSO  OF  TRULY  HEROIC  POWERS,  RUDOLF 
SERKIN'S  DEFINITIVE  PERFORMANCES  ON  RECORDS, 
MADE  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  COLUMBIA,  ARE  IN  EFFECT 
THE  CORNERSTONES  OF  RECORDED  PIANO  LITERATURE. 


THE   SOUND   OF   GENIUS   IS   ON 
HIGH-FIDELITY  RECORDS   BY 


COLUMBIAl 


®  "Columbia"  <§>  Marcas  Reg.  A  division  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 
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Pierre  ^Monteux  Conducts  the  ^Boston  Symphony 

Always  an  advocate  of  Russian  music,  Pierre  Monteux  returns  to  the  first 
orchestra  with  which  he  held  a  permanent  position  in  the  U.S.,  to  record  a  pene- 
trating performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  "Fourth"  and  "Petrouchka"  by  his  friend 
and  collaborator,  Stravinsky.  The  Boston  Symphony  records  exclusively  on  RCA 
Victor  Red  Seal.  Hear  Pierre  Monteux  in  Living  Stereo  or  Monaural  Hi-Fi. 


Tchaikovsky 

SYMPHONY  No.  4 

MONTEUX /BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


RCA  VICTOR 


THE    MOST   TRUSTED    NAME    IN    SOUND 


Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival >  Season  1962 

TWENTY-FIFTH     SEASON 

MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SIXTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1962  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  inc. 


The  Trustees  of  The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


President 
Henry  B.  Cabot 

Abeam  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
C.  D.  Jackson 


Vice-President 
Talcott  M.  Banks 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Treasurer 
Richard  C.  Paine 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Oliver  Wolcott 


Palfrey  Perkins 


Trustees  Emeritus 

Lewis  Perry 


Edward  A.  Taft 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Henry  W.  Dwight 
George  W.  Edman 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
Jesse  L.  Thomason 


Robert  K.  Wheeler 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  Samuel  H.  Sprott 
Lenox,  William  T.  McCormack  Lee,  C.  Marcel  Brunell 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Manager 
Leonard  Burkat,  Music  Administrator 


James  J.  Brosnahan,  Business  Administrator 
Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Eugene  Ormandy,  the  world-famous  Conductor  of  The  Magnificent 

Philadelphia  Orchestra,  records  exclusively  for  Columbia  Records. 

Outstanding  album  releases  featuring 

Eugene  Ormandy  and  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Tchaikovsky:    Symphony  No.  7  (World  Premiere  Recording)  (ML  5749/MS  6349*) 

Beethoven:   Symphony  No.  3,  "Eroica"  (ML  5 666 /MS  6266*) 

Tchaikovsky:    Swan  Lake,  Op.  20  (Excerpts)  (KL  5708/KS  6308*) 

Orff:    Carmina  Burana  (ML  5498/MS  6163*) 

Tchaikovsky:    Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique"  (ML  5495/MS  6160*) 

Strauss:  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 

Death  and  Transfiguration,  Op.  24  (ML  5724/MS  6324*) 


Available  at  Your  Record  Dealer 


*  Stereo 


€>"COLUMBIA",gMARCAS  REG.  PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening,  August  10,  at  8:00 


EUGENE  ORMANDY,  Conductor 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


BEETHOVEN 


#  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major, 
Op.  55,  "Eroica" 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


BARTOK 


Intermission 


Concerto  for  Orchestra 


I.  Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 

II.  Giuoco  delle  coppie :   Allegro  scherzando 

III.  Elegy :  Andante  non  troppo 

IV.  Intermezzo  interrotto:  Allegretto 
V.  Finale:  Presto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Program   Notes 


Friday  Evening,  August  10 


The  illustrious  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  has  on  two  occasions  con- 
ducted the  Boston  Orchestra  in  Boston  while  his  friend,  Charles  Munch,  conducted  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  same  week.  Dr.  Ormandy  conducted  at  Tanglewood  as  guest 
last  season. 

OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  incidental  music)  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  production  of  Goethe's  play  by  Hard  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in  Vienna, 
May  24,  1810. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an  unscrupulous 
dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Beethoven.  His  deep  admira- 
tion for  Goethe  is  well  known. 


Your  Year-Round  Vacationland 
Your  Permanent  Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexcelled 
business  opportunities,  there's  no 
place  like  the  Berkshire  Hills!  A 
renowned  resort  area,  the  Berk- 
shires  offer  a  skilled  labor  sup- 
ply, easy  access  to  major  markets 
and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good 
transportation.  Now  that  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its 
delightful  suburbs  are  just  a  short 
drive  from  Boston  and  New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

100  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Without  going  into  music  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in  the 
overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  terrorizes  the  burghers  of 
Brussels  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets  under  the  decree  that  "two  or  three, 
found  conversing  together  in  the  streets,  are,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of 
high  treason";  the  dumb  anger  of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently 
cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death, 
is  finally  to  prevail  and  throw  off  the  invader. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  nut  the  romantic 
martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he  could  not  have  fled  wTith  all  of 
his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  unplausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had 
known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would 
have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont, 
as  history  informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions 
would  have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another 
Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took 
part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And 
for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 
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These  t^F  pianists 

featured  this  season  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival 

play  only 


THE 


SMWAY 


IN     MASSACHUSETTS     AND     NEW     HAMPSHIRE 
NEW    STEINWAY    PIANOS    ARE    SOLD    ONLY    BY 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  •  WORCESTER,  SPRINGFIELD 


Evelyn  Crochet 

Leon  Fleisher 

Claude  Frank 

Gary  Graffman 

Eugene  Istomin 

Byron  Janis 

Rudolf  Serkin 

Vronsky  and 

Babin 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a 
private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna  in  December,  1804. 
The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wim,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts 
were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished in  1820. 

The  liberation  of  music  in  the  nineteenth  century  brought  about  a  remark- 
able result  which  had  been  impossible  before  on  account  of  stylistic  constric- 
tion, and  which,  for  sheer  lack  of  imaginative  power,  has  not  happened  since. 
That  enviable  century  produced  two  composers  whose  amplitude  of  resource 
and  consistency  of  growth  were  such  that  over  and  above  the  continuing  traits 
of  their  personal  style,  the  succession  of  their  greater  works  unfolded,  one 
after  another,  new  and  distinct  tonal  concepts.  Tristan  or  Die  Meister  singer 
have  each  a  character  completely  its  own.  Each  of  Beethoven's  symphonies 
from  the  Third  to  the  Ninth  opens  a  fresh  vista  of  its  own — this  in  varying 
degree,  but  most  strikingly  in  the  Third. 

Beethoven's  remark  to  Krumpholz  in  1802  while  sketching  his  Third 
Symphony  that  he  was  taking  a  "new  road"  is  often  quoted,  and  rightly  so. 
Beethoven's  phrase,  reported  by  Czerny,  was  an  understatement,  for  no  single 
musical  work  in  history  can  compare  with  it  as  a  plunge  into  new  ways.  When 
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AVAVOCU 

A  COUNTRY  INN  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Just  across  the  Road-AVALOCH 
offers  two  fine  restaurants  of  different  and  exciting  character  .  .  . 

Continental  Dining  high  in  the  Berk  shires 
An  open  air  room  for  summer  dining.    Special  Sunday 
BUFFET  in  the  GAZEBO  that  you  can't  afford  to  miss! 

FIVE  REASONS  STEAK  &  ALE  HOUSE 

A  superb  Steak  House  featuring  30  varieties  of  Foreign 

Beer  and  Ale.   Huge  steak  and  half-pound  hamburger. 

Dancing  Wed.  thru  Sat.  to  music  of  "Tempo  44" 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  PHONE  LENOX  41 -ALL  RESORT  FACILITIES 
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Schumann  published  his  article  on  the  youthful  Brahms  in  1852  under  the  title 
"Neue  Bahnen,"  he  was  going  too  far  if  he  had  in  mind  Beethoven's  r'Neuen 
Weg."  Brahms's  First  Symphony  would  vindicate  this  clear-visioned  prophet, 
but  that  Symphony  was  arrived  at  only  after  years  of  germination  and  accumu- 
lating force.  The  Eroica  was  a  new  road  both  in  the  composer's  meaning  of 
a  sudden  broadening  in  his  own  development,  and  in  the  universal  sense  that 
it  changed  the  whole  course  of  music. 

Symphonies,  even  Beethoven's  first  two,  still  retained  relics  of  the  gallant 
style  of  the  salon  where  the  form  was  born.  Even  the  last  symphonies  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn  were  not  out  of  place  in  such  surroundings — they  had  wit 
and  seemly  restraint  rather  than  challenge  and  thrust.  Beethoven,  always  an 
intuitive  composer  who  never  theorized  about  music,  leaves  no  sign  of  having 
taken  his  "new  road"  with  conscious  purpose  or  awareness  of  making  an 
aesthetic  revolution.  He  could  have  had  no  motive  of  expediency.  From  the 
publisher's  point  of  view  no  score  could  have  been  less  saleable.  Symphonies 
were  no  longer  being  written  at  that  time,  partly  because  no  contemporary 
composer  wanted  to  match  his  talent  with  what  Mozart  and  Haydn  had  left, 
but  also  because  there  was  no  particular  demand  for  them.  Here  Clementi 
failed  by  comparison  with  those  two;  Cherubini  wrote  only  one,  on  an  ines- 
capable commission;  Weber  wrote  one  as  a  youthful  indiscretion.  Schubert 
wrote  several  which  had  a  few  amateur  performances  or  none  at  all  while  he 
lived.  A  more  practical  man  like  Rossini  knew  where  his  bread  and  butter  lay. 
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Beethoven,  who  wrote  to  publishers  as  if  he  considered  himself  a  shrewd 
businessman,  but  would  have  been  alone  in  that  opinion,  gave  his  full  atten- 
tion to  symphonies  through  some  unexplained  urge.  When  he  wrote  the 
Eroica  only  opera,  and  Italian  opera  in  particular,  spelled  success.  Instru- 
mental groups,  when  needed,  which  was  seldom,  were  largely  recruited  from 
the  opera  orchestras.  The  men  were  usually  hired  to  accompany  singers  and 
virtuosos.  A  symphony  on  a  concert  program  was  a  routine  opening  or 
closing  piece.  While  occupying  himself  with  the  Eroica,  Beethoven  had  no 
prospect  of  a  suitable  performance,  for  Vienna  had  no  established  orchestra. 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  would  have  preferred  a  more 
negotiable  string  quartet.  Beethoven,  alone  with  his  thoughts,  must  simply 
have  been  possessed  by  his  sketches  as  he  allowed  his  themes  to  expand  in 
development  into  unheard-of  ways.  He  was  for  the  first  time  turning  away 
from  the  musical  world  about  him,  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  whether 
patrons  or  musicians.  The  much  sought  pianist,  the  favorite  of  society,  was 
first  facing  the  dreadful  prospect  of  deafness  which  would  end  his  career  as 
performer.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  shortly  before  he 
wrote  his  tragic  "Heiligenstadt  Testament,"  that  he  probably  made  his  first 
sketches  for  the  Eroica.  The  threat  of  deafness  was  a  spur  to  set  him  on  his 
"new  road,"  but  this  alone  cannot  begin  to  account  for  the  intrepidity  of  the 
artist,  nor  for  the  full  flux  of  power  which  in  the  growing  Beethoven  must 
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have  been  an  eventual  certainty.  The  symphony  as  a  form  which  had  ceased  to 
be  written  with  the  previous  century  was  being  reborn  in  very  different  guise. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  romancing  about  Napoleon  as  the  subject 
of  the  symphony.  The  exploits  of  that  conqueror  would  have  been  at  the  time 
an  interesting  news  topic  rather  than  the  central  core  of  Beethoven's  most 
personal  and  intimate  tonal  concept.  That  he  put  that  name  on  the  title  page 
and  then  struck  it  off  meant  that  he  no  longer  considered  Napoleon  worthy 
of  the  honor,  but  did  not  mean  that  he  took  the  name  musically  to  heart  in 
the  first  place.  When  he  later  wrote  on  the  score  on  offering  it  to  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel,  that  it  was  "really  entitled  Bonaparte,"  he  was  saying  in  effect 
that  a  name  on  everybody's  tongue,  whatever  the  man's  character,  might  be  a 
good  selling  point. 


THE  DEBUT  OF  THE  EROICA 


Any  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  probable  effect  of  the  Eroica  Symphony 
upon  its  first  audiences  in  Vienna  is  a  challenge  to  the  imagination.  In  the 
first  place  they  could  scarcely  have  heard  what  would  seem  to  us,  who  know 
how  it  ought  to  sound,  a  barely  intelligible  performance.  There  was  as  yet  no 
regularly  established  orchestra  in  that  (or  any  other)  capital.  Concerts  were 
few,  and  those  were  given  for  the  most  part  privately  in  the  palaces  of  Princes 
like  Lichnowsky,  Beethoven's  "lenient  and  generous  patron,"  or  Lobkowitz, 
his  less  tactful  but  equally  devoted  admirer.  In  the  Lenten  season  Beethoven 
or  some  virtuoso  anxious  to  display  his  talents,  would  gather  what  players  he 
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could,  and  invite  subscriptions  for  an  frAkade??iie"  for  the  benefit  of  "widows 
and  orphans"  or  other  war  casualties,  or  if  the  prospects  were  good,  for  his 
own  benefit.  In  all  these  performances  there  seems  to  have  been  a  nucleus 
of  good  players  and  a  majority  of  amateurs.  Servants  in  the  princely  house- 
holds were  called  upon  to  play. 

The  Eroica  was  first  attempted  in  the  house  of  Prince  Karl  von  Lobkowitz, 
to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated.  Beethoven  "directed,"  whether  from  the  piano 
or  by  standing  and  waving  his  arms  is  not  known.  In  any  case  it  was  probably 
Schuppanzigh,  as  the  leader  of  the  violins,  who  held  things  together. 

Beethoven's  pupil  Ferdinand  Ries  describes  another  private  performance 
at  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  where  the  first  rehearsal  "was  horrible," 
and  where  Ries  brought  his  master's  anger  on  his  head  by  pointing  out  what 
he  thought  was  a  false  entrance  in  E-flat  of  the  horns  in  the  first  movement. 
At  these  performances  Beethoven  was  fully  occupied  with  getting  the  men  to 
play  the  right  notes  and  with  preventing  a  breakdown.  In  another  private 
performance  at  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804,  the  players  were  thrown  by 
the  series  of  loud  off-beat  chords  in  the  first  movement,  and  Beethoven  had 
to  begin  again. 

In  the  spring  of  1805  the  violinist  Franz  Clement  had  led  the  Sunday 
morning  concerts  in  the  Augarten,  and  then  gave  the  Eroica  a  "semi-public" 
tryout  for  the  performance  announced  as  the  first,  at  the  T  heater-an-der-W  ien, 
where  he  was  the  Director,  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7. 
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There  was  a  mixed  reception.  Czerny  relates  that  "somebody  in  the  gallery 
cried  out:  Til  give  another  kreutzer  if  the  thing  will  stop!'  "  Yet  there 
were  undoubtedly  many  well-disposed  adherents  of  Beethoven,  who  had  been 
won  over  by  his  songs  and  affecting  sonata  slow  movements.  The  first  move- 
ment must  have  seemed  savagely  aggressive,  the  slow  movement  drawn  out 
and  lugubrious.  The  players  probably  scrambled  through  the  scherzo  if  they 
could  manage  the  displaced  accents  at  anything  like  the  necessary  speed.  The 
tumultuous  finale  may  have  been  found  unsettling  as  well  as  exciting. 

The  unnamed  critic  of  the  Freymuthige  discerned  three  points  of  view, 
after  betraying  his  own  by  writing:  "Beethoven's  particular  friends  assert 
that  it  is  just  this  symphony  which  is  his  masterpiece,  that  this  is  the  true  style 
for  high-class  music,  and  that  if  it  does  not  please  now,  it  is  because  the 
public  is  not  cultured  enough,  artistically,  to  grasp  all  these  lofty  beauties; 
after  a  few  thousand  years  have  passed  it  will  not  fail  of  its  effect."  This 
critic  evidently  allied  himself  with  those  who  saw  in  it  "an  untamed  striving 
for  singularity — strange  modulations,  violent  transitions."  The  third  faction, 
"a  very  small  one,"  taking  a  middle  stand,  "admits  that  the  symphony  con- 
tains many  beauties,  but  concedes  that  the  connection  is  often  disrupted 
entirely,  and  that  the  inordinate  length  of  this  longest,   and  perhaps  most 
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difficult  of  all  symphonies,  wearies  even  the  cognoscenti,  and  is  unendurable 
to  the  mere  music  lover." 

Beethoven  is  quoted  as  retorting  to  this  objection  to  its  length:  "If  I 
write  a  symphony  an  hour  long  it  will  be  found  short  enough!"  So  he  did 
with  his  Ninth,  and  so  it  was. 

The  Eroica  would  have  been  played  oftener  in  Vienna  if  there  had  been 
more  concerts.  It  was  partly  to  remedy  this  lack  that  the  Music-lovers'  ("Lieb- 
haber'')  concerts  were  organized  in  1808.  The  orchestral  works  of  Beethoven, 
including  the  four  symphonies  by  then  composed,  were  faithfully  gone 
through.  How  well  may  be  judged  by  the  first  press  announcement:  "An 
orchestra  has  been  organized  whose  members  were  chosen  from  the  best  of 
the  diletanti.  A  few  wind-instruments  only — French  horns,  trumpets,  etc., 
were  drafted  from  the  Vienna  theatres."  There  were  twenty  "meetings." 
One  is  reminded  of  similar  concerts  today,  enjoyed  more  by  the  players  than 
the  audience. 

Beethoven's  reputation  was  considerable  by  1808.  He  was  mentioned 
in  Vienna  as  the  symphonic  successor  of  Mozart  and  Haydn.  If  his  Third 
Symphony  was  less  understood  than  the  First,  Second  and  Fourth,  it  was  taken 
on  faith.  The  Kunst-und-Industrie-Comptoir  then  announced  an  arrangement 
of  the  Eroica  "for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello." 
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The  Orchestral  Concerto  was  written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  in 
memory  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  score  is  dated  October  8,  1943.  This  Orchestra 
gave  the  first  performance  of  the  Concerto  December  1  and  2,  1944. 

"The  general  mood  of  the  work  represents,"  so  the  composer  has  written, 
"apart  from  the  jesting  second  movement,  a  gradual  transition  from  the  stern- 
ness of  the  first  movement  and  the  lugubrious  death-song  of  the  third,  to  the 
life-assertion  of  the  last  one."  This  remark  is  interesting,  in  that  Bela  Bartok 
composed  the  piece  during  the  period  of  momentary  recovery  from  his  serious 
illness. 

He  has  further  explained  why  he  has  not  called  it  a  symphony: 
"The  title  of  this  symphony-like  orchestral  work  is  explained  by  its 
tendency  to  treat  the  single  instruments  or  instrument  groups  in  a  ' concertant' 
or  soloistic  manner.  The  'virtuoso'  treatment  appears,  for  instance,  in  the 
fugato  sections  of  the  development  of  the  first  movement  (brass  instruments), 
or  in  the  'perpetuum  mob/le'-like  passage  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  last 
movement  (strings),  and,  especially,  in  the  second  movement,  in  which  pairs 
of  instruments  consecutively  appear  with  brilliant  passages. 
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"As  for  the  structure  of  the  work,  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata  form.  The  development  of  the  first 
contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the  exposition  in  the  finale  is  somewhat 
extended,  and  its  development  consists  of  a  fugue  built  on  the  last  theme  of 
the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms  are  found  in  the  second  and  third 
movements.  The  main  part  of  the  second  consists  of  a  chain  of  independent 
short  sections,  by  wind  instruments  consecutively  introduced  in  five  pairs 
(bassoons,  oboes,  clarinets,  flutes,  and  muted  trumpets).  Thematically,  the 
five  sections  have  nothing  in  common.  A  kind  of  'trio' — a  short  chorale  for 
brass  instruments  and  side-drum — follows,  after  which  the  five  sections  are 
recapitulated  in  a  more  elaborate  instrumentation.  The  structure  of  the  fourth 
movement  likewise  is  chain-like;  three  themes  appear  successively.  These  con- 
stitute the  core  of  the  movement,  which  is  enframed  by  a  misty  texture  of 
rudimentary  motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic  material  of  this  movement  derives 
from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first  movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth  move- 
ment— 'Intermezzo  interrotto'  ['Interrupted  Intermezzo'] — could  be  rendered 
by  the  letter  symbols  'ABA — interruption — BA.'  " 


Saturday  Evening,  August  11 

PRELUDE  TO  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER  VON  NVRNBERG" 

Richard  Wagner 

Born  in  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner,  whose  ideas  for  music  dramas  were  always  considerably  ahead 
of  their  fruition,  first  conceived  plans  for  Die  Meister  singer  (and  Lohengrin 
as  well)  in  the  summer  of  1845,  when  having  completed  Tannh'duser  he  was 
anticipating  its  first  production.  A  humorous  treatment  of  the  early  guilds, 
of  Hans  Sachs  and  his  fellow  tradesmen,  occurred  to  him  as  an  outgrowth 
from  the  Wartburg  scene  in  Tannh'duser  and  its  contest  of  song.    He  carried 
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the  project  in  the  back  of  his  mind  while  more  immediate  concerns — Lohen- 
grin and  the  Ring — occupied  him.  Then  came  Tristan,  and  only  after  the 
Tannbauser  fiasco  in  Paris,  in  1861,  did  he  give  his  complete  thoughts  to  his 
early  Nurembergers,  and  draw  his  libretto  into  final  form.  At  once,  with  a 
masterful  assembling  of  fresh  forces  as  remarkable  as  that  which  he  had  shown 
in  plunging  into  Tristan,  he  put  behind  him  the  impassioned  chromaticism  of 
the  love  drama  and  the  Bacchanale,  and  immersed  himself  in  the  broad  and 
placid  periods,  the  naive  folk  style  of  the  early  guilds.  He  built  up  readily, 
and  for  the  first  time,  a  strictly  human  world,  free  of  gods,  legendary  heroes, 
and  magic  spells. 

He  went  to  Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  to  compose  Die  Meistersinger  and  in 
the  early  spring  of  1862  had  completed  the  Prelude,  begun  the  first  act,  and 
sketched  the  prelude  to  the  third — fragments  implicating  a  fairly  complete 
conception  of  the  ultimate  score  (excepting  the  characterization  of  Sachs). 
Wagner  even  planned  on  finishing  Die  Meistersinger  for  performance  in 
the  autumn  season  of  1862,  but  there  were  intruding  troubles — notably  the 
entanglements  with  love,  politics  and  royalty  in  Munich,  which  enforced  his 
departure  from  that  city.  These  events  delayed  his  score,  which  was  not 
finished  until  October,  1867. 
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103rd 
WORCESTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

OCT.  19,  20,  26,  27,  28,  1962 


Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

PAUL  PARAY,   Conductor 
WORCESTER  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

ALFRED   NASH    PATTERSON,   Conductor 

ANNA  MOFFO,  Soprano 
PHYLLIS   CURTIN,  Soprano 
GEORGE   LONDON,  Baritone 
EUGENE   ISTOMIN,  Pianist 
DAVID  OISTRAKH,  Violinist 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,   Music  Director 

Berkshire  Festival 

Sunday   Afternoon,   August    12,    1962 


Charles  Munch  has  agreed,  on  the  advice  of  his  physician,  to 
conserve  his  energies  by  taking  a  short  rest  from  conducting. 
He  expects,  however,  to  conduct  the  concerts  as  announced  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Pierre  Monteux  has  kindly  offered  to  conduct  this  afternoon 
in  his  stead.  Irving  Fine  will  conduct  his  own  Symphony. 


The    program   follows : 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  Leonore,  No.  3,  Op.  72 


FINE 


Symphony  (1962) 

I.     Intrada:  Andante  quasi  allegretto 
II.     Capriccio:  Allegro  con  spirito 
III.     Ode:  Grave 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Intermission 


^Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor, 
Op.  74,  "Pathetique" 


I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


"•"RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  12,  at  2:30 


FINE 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


RAMEAU  Suite  from  the  Opera,  "Dardanus" 

I.  Entree  ( gracieusement  et  un  peu  gai ) 

II.  Rondeau  du  sommeil  (modere) 

III.  Rigaudon  (assez  modere) 

IV.  Rondeau  gai  (gaiment) 


Symphony  (1962) 


I.     Intrada:  Andante  quasi  allegretto 
II.     Capriccio:  Allegro  con  spirito 
III.     Ode:  Grave 


Intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


*  Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor, 
Op.  74,  "Pathetique" 

I.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale :  Adagio  lamentoso 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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VARIATIONS  ON  AN  ORIGINAL  THEME,  Op.  36 
Sir  Edward  Elgar 

Born  in  Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  June  2,  1857; 
died  in  Worcester,  February  23,  1934- 


Written  at  Malvern,  the  composer's   home,  in   1899,  these  variations  were  first 
performed  at  one  of  Hans  Richter's  concerts  in  London,  June  19,  1899. 

One  evening,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  clay's  teaching,  according  to 
the  composer's  account,  Elgar  "musingly  played  on  the  piano  the  theme  as  it 
now  stands."  His  wife  asked,  "What's  that?"  "Nothing,"  he  replied,  "but 
something  might  be  made  of  it.  Powell  would  have  done  this  [Variation  II], 
or  Nevinson  would  have  looked  at  it  like  this"  [Variation  XII],  "Thus  the 
work  grew  into  the  shape  it  has  now." 

So  there  developed  the  "Variations  on  an  Original  Theme."  Over  each 
variation  the  composer  inscribed  the  initials  of  a  friend  ("musical  or  other- 
wise"), and  over  the  theme  itself,  where  according  to  custom  the  word 
"Theme"  or  "Tema"  would  have  appeared,  he  wrote  merely  the  word 
"Enigma."  It  all  seemed  simple  enough:  His  friends  would  read  these  initials 
and  recognize  in  each  of  the  fourteen  variations  the  original  of  the  musical 
portrait,  or  at  least  Elgar's  intention  of  one.  As  for  the  world  at  large — they 
were  at  liberty  to  take  the  music  as  music,  and  need  know  nothing  of  its  per- 
sonalities or  intimacies.  The  world  (more  especially  England,  of  course)  did 
readily  take  to  the  music.  A  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hans  Richter  on  the 
continent,  through  his  agent.  Although  Richter  had  never  met  Elgar  (then 
none  too  well  known),  he  forthwith  toured  with  the  piece  in  June  of  the  same 
year  (1899),  and  firmly  established  the  fame  of  its  composer. 

The  "enigma"  aspect  of  the  variations  at  first  seemed  nothing  more  than 
a  deft  screen  set  up  by  the  composer  against  the  glare  of  full  public  scrutiny. 
"The  variations  have  amused  me,"  he  remarked,  "because  I've  labelled  'em 
with  the  nicknames  of  my  particular  friends.  That  is  to  say  I've  written  the 
variations  each  one  to  represent  the  mood  of  the  'party.'    It's  a  quaint  idea 
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and  the  result  is  amusing  to  those  behind  the  scenes  and  won't  affect  the 
reader  who  'nose  nufhn.'  " 

Enigma — The  theme  (Andante  4/4)  begins  in  the  strings  in  a  sombre 
G  minor,  which  after  a  short  phrase  in  G  major,  for  a  fuller  orchestra,  is 
repeated.  Its  contour  of  delayed  stress  and  the  falling  sevenths  will  be  readily 
recognizable  later: 

JingOflte  l*(jaio  4.    Sosttnuto 
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CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR 

PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  the  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

"It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms,  after 
paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent  things,  takes  a 
roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat  pocket  and  says  casually:  'Look  at  that 
and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 

An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at  Press- 
baum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quarters,  and 
where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  completed  that  season. 
The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July  11,  with  the  words  "a 
few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by  the  way,  to  keep  them  to 
himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible,  was  nothing  less  than  the 
Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major.  He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von 
Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier — "I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written 
a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto  with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in 
B-flat,  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has 
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yielded  good  milk  before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of 
you,  my  dear,  good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your 
pen  again  immediately !  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scberzerl,  and 
in  B-flat — the  true  and  tried  B-flat !" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May  modestly 
refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival  among  concertos 
in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo"  was  nothing  less  than  the 
Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between  the  first  movement  and  the 
Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement  aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused 
Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with  piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have 
been  careful  to  add  that  while  Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing 
the  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto 
tradition  in  the  order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  12 

SUITE  FROM  "DARDANUS" 

Jean-Philippe  Rameau 

Born  in  Dijon,  September  25,  1683;  died  in  Paris,  September  12,  1764 


Dardanus,  Tragedie  lyrique  en  cinq  actes  et  un  prologue,  to  the  text  of  Le  Clerc  de 
la  Bruere,  was  first  performed  at  the  Academie  Roy  ale  de  Musique  in  Paris,  October  19, 
1739.  It  underwent  two  revisions.  The  Suite  here  performed  is  drawn  from  two  edited 
by  Vincent  d'Indy  and  published  under  the  direction  of  Camille  Saint-Saens. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  fifty  that  Rameau  composed  his  first  ambitious  stage 
work.  Until  Hippolyte  et  Aricie,  a  setting  of  Racine's  Phedre,  was  produced, 
he  had  been  known  as  a  fine  clavecinist  and  organist,  and  a  composer  of  light 
and  graceful  pieces  in  the  style  of  his  day.  His  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
harmony,  published  in  1722,  forced  his  acceptance  as  a  theorist  to  be  reckoned 
with.    His  three  tragedies  lyriques  (a  title  inherited  from  Lully),  Hippolyte 
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et  Aricie  (1733),  Castor  et  Pollux  (1737),  and  Dardanus  (1739),  proved 
him  a  serious  artist  of  dramatic  sensibility,  a  true  innovator.  All  three  works 
were  successful.  After  these,  he  continued  to  write  opera-ballets,  pastorales 
and  ballets  heroiques,  and  two  more  tragic  stage  works — Zoroastre  (1749) 
and  Abaris,  ou  les  Boreades  (1764). 

Hippolyte  et  Aricie  at  first  met  with  skepticism.  Its  bold  harmonic  inno- 
vations disturbed  rather  than  pleased.  The  traditionalists  protested  that  the 
style  of  Lully  had  been  violated  by  the  experiments  of  a  theorist,  who,  being 
an  intellectual  must  perforce  be  a  sapless  composer.  Hippolyte  et  Aricie  soon 
made  its  way  in  spite  of  these  objectors.  It  became  apparent  when  Rameau 
composed  Castor  et  Pollux  and  Dardanus  that  he  had  brought  new  vitality, 
new  dramatic  force  to  the  operatic  stage.  These  with  his  numerous  lighter 
divertissements  made  him  the  composer  of  the  day  in  Paris.  He  was  appointed 
by  Louis  XV  as  Compositeur  de  cabinet,  and  recommended  for  the  badge  of 
nobility. 

It  has  been  said  against  Rameau,  no  doubt  with  justice,  that  he  was  care- 
less of  the  librettos  he  accepted,  and  was  more  interested  in  the  treatment  of 
his  orchestra  from  the  purely  musical  point  of  view  than  in  any  true  textural 
motivation.  This  would  account  for  the  longer  repertorial  life  of  the  operas 
of  Gluck,  who  followed  him. 

Dardanus  is  characteristic  of  its  composer  in  that  he  accepted  for  his 
libretto,  as  he  had  with  his  two  previous  lyric  tragedies,  a  text  rather  synthetic 
than  convincing.  It  is  a  mixture  of  mythology  and  the  author's  invention — 
a  romance  between  Dardanus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Troy,  and  Iphise,  the 
daughter  of  Teucer,  the  King  of  Phrygia.  Teucer  is  opposed  to  the  match,  to 
the  point  of  warfare.  The  supernatural  plays  a  large  part  in  the  plot,  for  one 
character  is  Ismenor,  a  Priest  of  Jupiter  (Jupiter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Dardanus  by  the  Pleiad  Electra) .  Two  more  are  Venus  and  the  God 
of  Love,  who  appear  in  the  prologue  and  return  for  the  denouement.  The 
appeal  of  the  piece  lies  in  certain  effective  scenes  and  the  charm  of  many 
dance  numbers. 
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SYMPHONY   (1962) 

Irving  Fine 

Born  in  Boston,  December.  3,  1914 


Irving  Fine's  Symphony  is  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its 
Conductor,  Charles  Munch,  who  commissioned  it  as  part  of  the  American  Music  Center's 
Commissioning  Series  under  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Mr.  Fine  describes  his  score  as  follows: 

"The  first  movement,  Andante  quasi  allegretto,  suggests  a  kind  of 
choreographic  action  in  which  characters  enter,  depart,  and  reappear  altered 
and  in  different  groupings — all  of  this  serving  as  background  for  a  lyrical 
and  at  times  pastoral  narrative.  The  music  begins  quietly  in  the  bassoons  and 
low  strings,  and  passes  through  a  number  of  episodes  in  which  other  instru- 
mental groupings  are  featured.  After  reaching  a  strong  but  essentially  lyrical 
climax  for  full  orchestra,  it  subsides  gradually  into  a  kind  of  night  music  for 
English  horn,  other  solo  woodwinds,  harp,  celesta,  and  muted  strings. 

"Although  the  second  movement,  Allegro  con  spirito,  occasionally  has 
overtones  of  the  orchestral  concerto,  it  is  essentially  an  extended  scherzo  in 
which  4/4  meter  predominates  and  in  which  the  customary  contrasting  trio 
has  been  replaced  by  a  series  of  connecting  episodes.  In  the  last  of  these, 
beginning  with  solo  bassoon,  accompanied  by  percussion  and  low  chords  in 
the  piano  and  strings,  the  meter  shifts  into  a  6/8  burletta.  Materials  from  the 
first  part  of  this  movement  reappear  either  in  varied  form  or  in  altered  order 
in  the  brief  final  section  and  coda. 

"The  last  movement,  Grave,  is  essentially  a  dithyrambic  fantasia  with  a 


The  Col.  Ashley  House,  1735 

IN   OLD  ASHLEY   FALLS 
SHEFFIELD        •        MASS. 

Believed  to  be  the  oldest  complete 
house  in  Berkshire  County  it  con- 
tains exceptionally  fine  original 
panelling  and  early  American 
furnishings. 

Located  %  mile  west  of  Ashley 
Falls  via  old  Route  7,  adjacent  to 
Bartholomew's  Cobble. 

Open  Wee/,  thru  Sun.,  inclusive, 
1  to  5  p.m. 


MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 

Falls  Village     *      Connecticut 

The  BERKSHIRE  QUARTET 

and  distinguished 

guest  musicians 

July  1  through  September  2 

Sundays  at  4  p.m. 

For  program  information 
write  to 

THOMAS  J.  N.  JUKO 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 
LUNCH  12-2     •     DINNER  5-9     •     SUNDAY  12  -  8  P.M. 

Cocktail  Lounge  opened  after  Concerts  for  Cocktails  and  Snacks 

Telephone  Lenox  698 
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concluding  recessional  or  epilogue.  In  the  fantasia  much  of  the  material 
employed  in  the  Symphony  recurs  highly  metamorphosed  in  fragmentary 
statements  or  outbursts,  in  brief  dramatic  canons,  or  in  static  ruminating 
passages  with  florid  figuration.  The  prevailing  mood  is  darker  than  in  the 
first  movements.  The  tempo  begins  grave,  picks  up  considerable  momentum 
as  it  passes  through  an  agitated  and  highly  syncopated  section  in  which  the 
brass  toss  around  a  five-note  motto  related  to  the  opening  theme  of  the 
Symphony.  Both  motto  and  theme  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage  from  this 
point  to  the  end." 

SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  B  MINOR,  f'PATHETIQUE,"  Op.  74 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  1893,  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  October  28  of  the  same  year. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  assume  that  the  more  melancholy 
music  of  Tchaikovsky  is  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  personal  troubles,  as  if 
music  were  not  a  work  of  art,  and,  like  all  the  narrative  arts,  a  structure  of 
the  artist's  fantasy.  The  Symphony,  of  course,  is  colored  by  the  character  of 
the  artist  himself,  but  it  does  not  mirror  the  Tchaikovsky  one  meets  in  his 
letters  and  diaries.  The  neurotic  fears,  the  mental  and  physical  miseries  as 
found  in  the  diaries  have  simply  nothing  to  do  with  musical  matters.  Tones 
to  Tchaikovsky  were  pure  sensuous  delight,  his  salvation  when  life  threatened 
to  become  insupportable.  And  he  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  resort 
to  pathos  for  the  release  of  music's  most  affecting  and  luxuriant  expression. 


MUSIC    STORE 

Miniature  Scores   •   Recordings 

Books  on  Music 

Postcards   •   Films,  etc. 

may  be  obtained  at  the 

TANGLEWOOD 

MUSIC   STORE 

near  the  main  gate 


LENOX  NATIONAL 
BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

Travellers  Cheques 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


ROUTE  20 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

9  buildings  open,  large  exhibit  of  Shaker  furniture 

and  other  items,  famous  round  stone  barn 

DAILY  9:30  TO  5:00  ADULTS  $1  CHILDREN  50* 
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The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to  periodical  depressions  and  elations  (he  showed 
every  sign  of  elation  while  at  work  upon  this  Symphony)  may  well  have 
attuned  him  to  nostalgic  music  moods.  But  the  general  romantic  trend  of  his 
time  certainly  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do  with  it.  His  generation  revelled  in 
the  depiction  of  sorrow.  The  pathos  of  the  jilted  Tatiana  of  Pushkin  actually 
moved  Tchaikovsky  to  tears  and  to  some  of  his  most  dramatic  music.  But 
Tchaikovsky  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  be  moved  to  tears — as  did  his 
admirers,  from  Nadejda  von  Meek  down.  "While  composing  the  [sixth] 
symphony  in  my  mind,"  Tchaikovsky  had  written  to  his  nephew,  "I  frequently 
shed  tears." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  emotional  message  of  the  "Pathetique" 
must  have  in  some  way  emanated  from  the  inmost  nature  of  its  composer. 
But  the  subtle  alchemy  by  which  the  artist's  emotional  nature,  conditioned  by 
his  experience,  is  transformed  into  the  realm  of  tone  patterns  is  a  process  too 
deep-lying  to  be  perceived,  and  it  will  be  understood  least  of  all  by  the  artist 
himself.  Tchaikovsky,  addicted  like  other  Russians  to  self-examination,  some- 
times tried  to  explain  his  deeper  feelings,  especially  as  expressed  in  his  music, 
but  invariably  he  found  himself  groping  in  the  dark,  talking  in  high-sounding 
but  inadequate  generalities.  At  such  times  he  accused  himself  of  "insincerity"; 
perhaps  we  could  better  call  it  attitudinizing  to  cover  his  own  vague  under- 
standing. Only  his  music  was  "sincere" — that  is,  when  he  was  at  his  best 
and  satisfied  with  it,  as  in  the  "Pathetique."  He  wrote  to  DavidorT,  to  whom 
he  was  to  dedicate  the  Symphony,  "I  certainly  regard  it  as  quite  the  best — 
and  especially  the  most  sincere — of  all  my  works.    I  love  it  as  I  never  loved 


OUR    FACULTY    WRITE    BOOKS    TOO 

and  compose  music.  They  are  music  arrangers  for  pub- 
lishing houses,  vocal  and  instrumental  conductors,  TV 
lecturers.  In  off  hours,  they  study  birds,  are  photographers 
and  fishermen.  In  short,  they  have  many  interests  within 
and  outside  of  music.  They  reflect  the  Conservatory's 
conviction  that  many-sided  musicians  can  be  excellent 
teachers.  P.S.  John  Fesperman  of  our  organ  faculty  is 
our  most  recent  author.  His  book,  THE  ORGAN  AS 
MUSICAL  MEDIUM,  will  be  on  the  bookstands  soon. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  ...  A  College  of  Music 

290   HUNTINGTON   AVENUE         •         BOSTON 


CRANE     MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag  papers  and  the  prog- 
ress of  paper-making  from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 

Open  2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from  June  through 
September.      Five    miles    east    of    Pitts  field    on    Route    No.    9. 

DALTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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any  one  of  my  musical  offspring  before."  Here  is  a  case  where  the  artist  can 
express  himself  as  the  non-artist  cannot;  more  clearly  even  than  he  consciously 
knows  himself. 

The  final  impression  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  when  it  is  listened  to 
without  preconceptions  is  anything  but  pessimistic.  The  first  movement  and 
the  last,  which  are  the  key  movements  of  the  symphony,  are  very  similar  in 
plan.  The  duality  in  each  case  consists  of  a  spare  and  desolate  theme  and 
another  of  sorrowful  cast  which  is  nevertheless  calm  and  assuaging.  Each 
theme  is  developed  independently  in  separate  alternating  sections,  each  work- 
ing up  into  an  agitated  form.  But  the  second  theme  has  always  the  final 
answer.   Each  movement  ends  gently  with  a  gradual  and  peaceful  subsidence. 


LEON  FLEISHER  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1928  of  Russian 
parents.  A  prodigy,  he  first  played  in  public  at  the  age  of  seven.  At  ten  he 
studied  with  Schnabel  at  Lake  Como  in  Italy.  He  first  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  1944,  under  the  direction  of 
Pierre  Monteux  and  has  since  toured  widely.  He  took  first  prize  at  the  inter- 
national competition  for  piano  in  Brussels. 
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Big  fashion  buys  in  cashmere, 
Shetland,  fur  blend,  and  mohair 
imported  from  Italy,  Scotland, 
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and  what  a  selection  too. 
Thousands  of  them,  and  they're 
all  priced  to  save  you  20-40%. 
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Boston  Symphoity  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  ResnikofT 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 

Joseph  Leibovici 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 

Raymond  Sird 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Library 
Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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A  Gala  Evening  at  Tanglewood 

Performances  by  the  Students  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Thursday,  August  23,  1962 

ORDER  OF  EVENTS 
Chamber  Music 
Music  by  Tanglewood  Composers 


4:00 
5:00 
6:00 
6:45 
7:00 
8:00 


Theatre 
Chamber  Music  Hall 
Picnic  Hour 

Fanfare  Main  House 

Tanglewood  Choir  Main  House  Porch 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  Shed 

with  Festival  Chorus 

In  a  performance  of  Mahler's  Third  Symphony 

FLORENCE  KOPLEFF,  Contralto 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 


Admission  tickets  .  .  .  (All  seats  unreserved  except  boxes)     S2.50 

Box  Seats     S5.00 

Grounds  open  for  admission  at  3:00  p.m. 


TANGLEWOOD   1962 

The  Berkshire  Festival  concerts 
continue  through  August  26 

%■         *         >K 

Shed  Concerts 

Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  8  p.m. 

Sundays  at  2:30  p.m. 

^      >h      % 

Open  Rehearsals 

Saturdays  at  10  a.m. 

Chamber  Music  Concerts 

Wednesdays  at  8  p.m. 

>N         ^         *£ 

There  will  also  be  events  by  students  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  to  which  Friends  of  the 
Center  are  invited. 

A  full  calendar  with  -programs  and  ticket  information 
is  available  at  the  Main  Gate. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES  MUNCH 
Music  Director 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


Berkshire 

Festival 

1962 


(Sharks  zJtiCunch  conducts  the  Boston  Symphony 

The  talents  of  Charles  Munch  are  particularly  suited  to  the  lush,  romantic 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  Tchaikovsky,  and  the  playful,  humorous  antics  of 
Strauss'  "Till."  Champion  of  the  music  of  Ravel,  Dr.  Munch  restores  "Daphnis 
and  Chloe"  to  a  single,  beautifully  rounded  work  by  presenting  the  delightful 
score  in  its  entirety.  Both  albums  are  in  Living  Stereo  and  Monaural  Hi-Fi. 


STRAUSS 

TILL  EULENSPIEGEL 


RCA  VICTOR 

TMK(S'« 

THE    MOST    TRUSTED    NAME    IN    SOUND 


Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival >  Season  1962 

TWENTY-FIFTH     SEASON 

MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SEVENTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1962  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  inc. 


The  Trustees  of  The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


President 
Henry  B.  Cabot 

Abeam  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
C  D.  Jackson 


Vice-President 
Talcott  M.  Banks 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Treasurer 
Richard  C  Paine 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wiekins 
Oeiver  Wolcott 


Palfrey  Perkins 


Trustees  Emeritus 

Lewis  Perry 


Edward  A.  Taft 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 


Alan  J.  Blau 
Lenges  Bull 


Henry  W.  Dwight 
George  W.  Edman 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 


George  E.  Mole 
Whitney  S.  Stoddard 
Jesse  L.  Thomason 


Robert  K.  Wheeler 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  Samuel  H.  Sprott 
Lenox,  William  T.  McCormack  Lee,  C  Marcel  Brunell 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Tk.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Manager 
Leonard  Burkat,  Music  Administrator 


James  J.  Brosnahan,  Business  Administrator 
Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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Cadillac  travels  in  such  wondrous  silence 


that  it  is  actually  possible 
to  whisper  and  be  heard. 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  CADILLAC  DEALER 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening,  August  17,  at  8:00 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


KIRCHNER 


Conducted  by  the  Composer 


Sinfonia 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  D  minor 
("Reformation"),  Op.  107 


MENDELSSOHN 

I.     Andante;  Allegro  con  fuoco 
II.     Allegro  vivace 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Chorale:   Ein'feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott  (Andante  con  moto) ; 

Allegro  vivace;  Allegro  maestoso 

Intermission 
BERLIOZ      *"Harold  in  Italy":  Symphony  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.     Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;  Allegro) 

II.     March  of  Pilgrims  singing  their  Evening  Hymn  (Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro  frenetico) 

Soloist:  JOSEPH  dePASQUALE 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Program   Notes 


Friday  Evening,  August  17 

SINFONIA 
Leon  Kirchner 

Born  in  Brooklyn.  New  York.  Tanuarv  24.  1919 


Leon  Kirchner  wrote  his  Sinfonia  in  the  years  19-t9— 1950.  The  work  was  commis- 
sioned by  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  for  the  League  of  Composers.  The  Sinfonia  is 
actually  in  two  parts  and  was  so  performed  in  New  York  under  Dimitri  Mitropoulos, 
in  1952.  but  the  composer  has  readily  approved  the  performance  of  the  first  alone,  as 
a  separate  entity. 

When  his  Sinfonia  was  first  performed,  Mr.  Kirchner  answered  an 
inquiry  about  the  score  by  saying  "I  don't  think  that  an  analysis  of  the  type 
which  usually  appears  in  program  notes  can  help  the  listener  to  a  finer  and 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  score.    They  are  usually  a  highly  superficial  and 


Your  Year-Round  Vacationland 
Your  Permanent  Home 

For  gracious  living,  for  unexcelled 
business  opportunities,  there's  no 
place  like  the  Berkshire  Hills!  A 
renowned  resort  area,  the  Berk- 
shires  offer  a  skilled  labor  sup- 
ply, easy  access  to  major  markets 
and  strategic  materials,  top-notch 
educational  facilities  and  good 
transportation.  Now  that  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  opened, 
this  thriving  industrial  area  and  its 
delightful  suburbs  are  just  a  short 
drive  from   Boston   and   New  York. 

For  an  informative  brochure,  write: 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS  CONFERENCE 

100  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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linear  form  of  analysis,  resulting  in  the  attention  being  concentrated  on 
thematic  recognition  rather  than  on  the  organic  growth  of  the  work  as  a 
whole."   Wise  and  useful  advice! 

Leon  Kirchner's  Toccata  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  February  5-6,  when  the  composer  conducted  it.  It  was  later  performed 
on  tour,  including  the  Orchestra's  visit  to  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Kirchner's  per- 
sonal connection  with  this  Orchestra  began  in  the  previous  year,  when  he 
joined  the  Composition  Department  in  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood. 

Born  in  Brooklyn  (which  was  incidentally  the  birthplace  of  Aaron 
Copland  and  Roger  Sessions),  Leon  Kirchner  went  with  his  family  to  Cali- 
fornia when  he  was  nine  years  old  and  has  lived  in  that  State  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  took  his  A.B.  degree  in  1940  from  the  University  of 
California,  and  two  years  later  was  awarded  the  George  Ladd  Travelling 
Fellowship,  the  highest  form  given  in  music  at  that  institution.  After  serving 
with  the  Armed  Forces  he  returned  to  the  University  of  California  where  he 
subsequently  taught.  There  followed  two  Guggenheim  Fellowships,  after 
which  he  taught  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  at  Mills  College 
in  Oakland,  California. 

He  is  now  Professor  of  Music  at  Harvard. 
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These  CF  pianists 
featured  this  season  at 
the  Berkshire  Festival 

play  only 


THE 


STEINWAY 
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Richard  Franko  Goldman  has  written  about  Kirchner  (in  the  Musical 
Ouarterly)  as  long  ago  as  1949:  "The  idiom  is  chromatic,  violently  dissonant, 
drivingly  rhythmic;  the  design  is  clean,  the  elements  succinct.  There  is  every 
mark  of  high  style,  and  no  evidence  of  writing  to  a  theory.  .  .  .  One  could 
not  name  Kirchner' s  teachers  by  hearing  his  work,  and  that  is  the  mark  of  the 
discovered  individual  and  of  the  artist.  .  .  .  Kirchner  profited  from  his  studies 
with  Schonberg  not  to  be  doctrinaire,  but  to  think  and  work  like  a  composer." 


SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  "REFORMATION,"  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.   107 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  in  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


When  Mendelssohn  composed  his  "Reformation"  Symphony  in  North 
Wales  in  September,  1829,  he  had  in  mind  the  celebration  planned  in  Ger- 
many for  the  following  year  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  June,  1530.  The 
composer  used  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  the  so-called  "Dres- 
den Amen,"  otherwise  known  to  us  as  the  cadence  of  the  Eucharist  motive  in 
Wagner's  Parsifal.  Each  composer  had  undoubtedly  heard,  while  living  in 
Dresden,   this   response  of  Roman  Catholic   sources,   then   familiar   in   the 
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churches  of  the  Saxon  capital.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  and  the  cadence  with 
the  familiar  rising  sixths  was  used  by  both  composers.  The  chorale  attrib- 
uted to  Luther,  f 'Eiri  jeste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
introduction  to  the  Finale.  It  appears  at  the  beginning,  first  heard  from  the 
solo  flute.  It  undergoes  proud  returns  in  the  body  of  the  movement,  in  aug- 
mentation. The  old  chorale  melody  which  Mendelssohn  resurrected  differs 
from  the  form  familiar  to  us  in  Bach's  arrangement  of  the  chorale  and  his 
Cantata  based  upon  it.  When  the  "Reformation"  Symphony  was  generally 
made  known  to  the  musical  world  in  1868,  enthusiasts  first  remarked  that  the 
use  of  the  Roman  Catholic  response,  the  "Dresden  Amen,"  in  the  introduction 
to  the  first  movement  was  followed  by  an  Allegro  con  fuoco  of  "ferocious 
sectarian  struggle." 


"HAROLD  IN  ITALY,"  Symphony  in  four  movements 
with  Viola  Solo,  Op.   16 

Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  La  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere),  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention  in  composing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write  for  the  orchestra  a  series  of  scenes  in  which 
the  solo  viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active  personage  of  constantly 
preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to  put  the  viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recol- 
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lections  left  me  by  my  wanderings  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a  sort  of 
melancholy  dreamer,  after  the  manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the 
title,  'Harold  en  ltalie.'  As  in  the  Symphonie  Fantastique,  a  chief  theme  (the 
first  song  of  the  viola)  reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence: the  theme  of  the  Symphonie  Fantastique,  the  'fixed  idea,'  interposes 
itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song  of  Harold  is  added 
to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is  contrasted  both  in  movement 
and  character  and  without  any  interruption  of  the  development."  The  text  of 
Byron's  Childe  Harold  is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no 
more  than  borrowed  from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the  concept  of  the 
romantic  poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  plan  for  an  orchestral  work  with  viola  solo  started  when  Niccold 
Paganini  came  to  him  in  1833  after  a  performance  of  the  Symphonie  Fan- 
tastique in  Paris  and,  tremendously  impressed  by  the  music,  asked  Berlioz  to 
compose  a  concerto  for  viola;  he  had  just  acquired  a  fine  Stradivari  instru- 
ment. Berlioz  had  misgivings  about  fulfilling  the  needs  of  an  out-and-out 
virtuoso,  but  the  idea  of  the  unusual  combination  appealed  to  him.  When 
Paganini  saw  the  first  movement,  so  Berlioz  writes,  he  protested:  "There  are 
too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the  time." 
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With  his  incomparable  orchestral  instincts,  Berlioz,  as  Paganini  should 
have  realized,  was  simply  incapable  of  writing  in  the  typical  concerto  style, 
with  alternating  solo  and  tutti  passages,  and  display  passage  work.  The  magic 
of  color,  the  dark  hues  of  the  "alto,"  were  necessarily  intermittent,  were 
matched  and  interwoven  with  the  surrounding  instruments  only  when  a 
natural  confluence  brought  this  about.  For  the  most  part,  Berlioz's  viola  is  a 
distinct  voice  like  a  spectator  to  the  scene,  sympathetic  to  its  mood,  now  as 
a  leading  voice,  now  in  an  evocative  background  of  arpeggios.  Berlioz  worked 
into  his  score  usable,  stored-up  theme  fragments :  one  he  had  intended  for  his 
Rob  Roy  Overture,  others  gleaned  from  his  travels  in  Italy  (although  pre- 
sumably his  own) .  His  sketches  took  symphonic  proportions  and  grew  into 
four  movements.  He  referred  to  his  project  in  letters  simply  as  a  "symphony." 
Its  local  allusions  and  its  unsymphonic  features  seemed  still  to  call  for  some- 
thing programmatic,  whereupon  he  borrowed  his  title  from  Byron. 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  August  18,  at  8:00 


EUGENE  ORMANDY,  Conductor 


PROKOFIEV 


"Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 


I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotte 

IV.  Finale 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  E-flat  minor,  Op.  Ill 


I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Largo 
III.     Vivace 


Intermission 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1, 
in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 
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Saturday  Evening,  August  18 

"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 
Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in,  this 
symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  pledge  to  past  ways. 
It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary  dalliance  with  the  eighteenth- 
century  formula.  It  would  probably  be  as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in 
the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to  look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that 
the  composer  had  a  single  and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright 
threads  into  an  old  pattern. 

Prokofiev  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn;  he 
is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise — so  much  so  that 
the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes — about  half  the 
usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as  model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped  phrases, 
staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  development,  its  recapitu- 
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lation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in  simple  rondo  form,  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato  in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere 
accompanying  figure  which  nevertheless  lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme 
and  its  development  has  a  suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation, 
but  is  in  less  serious  vein.  Prokofiev  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  his  models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary 
minuet.  The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy, 
although  he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which  his  for- 
bears might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  purposes.  The  work- 
ing out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  observed.  The  episodic  byplay 
turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which  the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely 
have  approved. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  E-FLAT  MINOR,  Op.   Ill 
Serge  Prokofiev 

Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


Prokofiev  began  his  Sixth  Symphony  in  1945  and  completed  it  in  the  summer  of 
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Prokofiev  described  the  progress  of  his  Sixth  Symphony  in  a  communica- 
tion in  the  New  York  Times,  April  20,  1947:  "The  Sixth  Symphony  in  E 
minor  is  in  three  movements;  two  of  them  were  sketched  last  summer  and  at 
present  I  am  working  on  the  third.  I  am  planning  to  orchestrate  the  whole 
symphony  this  autumn.  The  first  movement  is  agitated  in  character,  lyrical  in 
places  and  austere  in  others.  The  second  movement,  andante,  is  lighter  and 
more  songful.  The  finale,  major  in  its  character,  would  be  like  the  finale  of 
my  Fifth  Symphony,  but  for  the  austere  reminiscences  of  the  first  movement." 

The  first  movement  divulges,  after  a  heavy  descending  scale  of  short 
notes,  the  predominating  theme  in  a  rhythmic  6/8  yielding  to  two  episodes 
and  followed  by  an  andante  molto  4/4  with  a  somber  second  theme  colored 
by  the  English  horn.  The  6/8  theme  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  develop- 
ment with  a  brief  recurrence  of  the  andante  subject  before  the  close.  The 
largo  (which  the  composer  described  in  advance  as  "andante")  is  broad,  full, 
and  melodic,  trombone  chords  introducing  a  middle  section  with  a  melody 
from  the  bassoons  and  cellos.  Leopold  Stokowski,  when  he  gave  this  sym- 
phony its  first  performance  in  America,  remarked  of  the  slow  movement  in  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  program  notes:  "The  harmonies  and  texture  are 
extremely  complex — I  think  this  part  will  need  several  hearings  to  be  fully 
understood."  The  finale  has  some  suggestion  of  a  scherzo  as  the  voices  of  the 
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woodwinds  are  heard  successively  over  a  lively  rhythmic  figure  in  the  strings. 
The  bassoon  and  tuba  lead  another  theme  far  into  the  bass.  The  first  theme 
returns  and  carries  through  to  the  end,  save  for  an  interruption  in  which  the 
principal  theme  of  the  first  movement,  in  6/8,  brings  back  its  dark  shadow. 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  1,  IN  B-FLAT  MINOR,  Op.  23 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky  completed  the  score  of  his  first  piano  concerto  in  February,  1875. 
The  first  public  performance  was  in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  October  25,  1875,  when 
Hans  von  Biilow  was  the  soloist  and  B.  J.  Lang  the  conductor. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Tchaikovsky's  two  famous  concertos,  concertos 
which  yield  to  none  in  popularity  today,  were  met  with  downright  rejection 
when  first  examined  by  the  virtuosos  to  whom  the  composer  submitted  them 
for  an  opinion.  The  Violin  Concerto  was  declared  unplayable  by  Leopold 
Auer  and  thus  given  a  reputation  which  had  to  be  lived  down.  The  Piano 
Concerto  fared  no  better  when  it  was  first  tried  out  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
in  1874  in  an  empty  classroom  of  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  Rubinstein  was 
the  Director,  a  famous  pianist  like  his  brother  Anton,  and  Tchaikovsky's 
close  friend.  Two  others  were  present. 
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When  the  composer  had  finished,  Rubinstein  burst  into  a  storm  of  invec- 
tive, tearing  the  work  to  pieces  in  every  part.  Tchaikovsky  was  wounded  to 
the  quick.  His  letters  on  the  subject  show  not  so  much  the  anger  of  an  out- 
raged artist  as  dismay  at  the  tone  of  what  seemed  to  him  hard  dislike  from 
one  he  had  deeply  loved. 

Tchaikovsky,  on  breaking  with  Nicholas,  struck  his  name  from  the  score, 
and  inscribed  in  its  place  that  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  whom  he  had  not  yet  met 
but  who,  according  to  their  mutual  friend  Klindworth,  had  been  enthusi- 
astically making  known  his  piano  pieces.  Biilow  warmly  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity to  play  the  Concerto  as  a  new  gospel  from  Russia,  and  wrote  to 
Tchaikovsky,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  dedication,  phrases  which  stand  in 
grotesque  contrast  to  the  reported  phrases  of  Rubinstein:  "The  ideas  are  so 
original,  so  noble,  so  powerful;  the  details  are  so  interesting,  and  though  there 
are  many  of  them  they  do  not  impair  the  clarity  and  the  unity  of  the  work. 
The  form  is  so  mature,  ripe,  distinguished  in  style,  intention  and  labor  being 
everywhere  concealed.  I  would  weary  you  if  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the 
characteristics  of  your  work,  characteristics  which  compel  me  to  congratulate 
equally  the  composer  and  those  who  are  destined  to  enjoy  it." 

When  the  Concerto  was  first  performed,  the  program  of  the  concert  in 
Music  Hall,  Boston,  carried  this  announcement: 

"The  above  grand  composition  of  Tchaikovsky,  the  most  eminent  Russian 
maestro  of  the  present  day,  completed  last  April  and  dedicated  by  its  author 
to  Hans  von  Biilow,  has  never  been  performed,  the  composer  himself 
never  having  enjoyed  an  audition  of  his  masterpiece.  To  Boston  is  reserved 
the  honor  of  its  initial  representation  and  the  opportunity  to  impress  the  first 
verdict  on  a  work  of  surpassing  musical  interest." 

Biilow  wrote  from  New  York  of  an  even  greater  success  in  that  city  under 
Leopold  Damrosch.  "In  fact,"  he  told  Klindworth,  "Tchaikovsky  has  become 
popular  in  New  York,  and  if  Jiirgenson  were  not  such  a  damned  jackass,  but 
would  send  over  a  reasonable  quantity  of  Tchaikovsky's  music,  he  could  do 
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a  lot  of  business.  Yesterday  a  woman  actually  bought  the  score  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's symphony  Op.  23  at  Schuberth's,  simply  because  there  was  nothing  else 
of  his  to  buy."* 

Billow  then  took  the  Concerto  across  Europe,  where  each  city,  London, 
Berlin,  Wiesbaden,  for  example,  received  pianist  and  concerto  with  real 
fervor.  Outstanding  performances  are  recorded  as  given  by  Sapellnikov  in 
London,  Tchaikovsky  conducting,  by  Siloti  in  Prague,  Sauer  in  Dresden, 
Rummel  in  Brussels.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  graciously  admitted  his  mistake 
(having  indeed  no  alternative),  and  patched  a  strained  friendship.  Mean- 
while the  glory  which  had  gone  to  others  continued  with  others. 

*  This  may  have  heen  the  Second  Symphony,  Op.  17.  The  Third  Symphony,  Op.  29,  had  just 
appeared  from  the  Russian  press. 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  19,  at  2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  B-flat 


I.  Allegro 

II.  Audante  con  moto 

III.  Minuetto;  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

FOSS  Time  Cycle,  Four  Songs  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

We're  late  (W.  H.  Auden) 

When  the  bells  justle  (A.  E.  Housman) 

Sechzehnter  Januar  ( Franz  Kafka ) 

O  Mensch,  gib  Acht  (Friedrich  Nietzsche) 

Conducted  by  the  Composer 
Soloist:   ADELE  ADDISON 


Intermission 


BRAHMS  #  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  Op.  15 

I.     Maestoso 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Rondo :  Allegro  non  troppo 

Soloist:  GARY  GRAFFMAN 


Mr.  GRAFFMAN  plays  the  Steinway  Piano 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  August  19 

SYMPHONY  NO.  5  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR 
Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  year  1816,  between  September  and 
October.  It  was  played  at  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwig  in  Schottenhof  in  the  same  autumn. 
The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  February  1,  1873, 
August  Manns  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  may  well  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was  on  February  10,  1883, 
when  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 

The  sluggishness  of  the  world  in  awakening  to  its  priceless  heritage 
from  Franz  Schubert  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  occurrences  in  musical 
history.  Schubert  remained  during  his  life  practically  unnoticed  and  unknown 
even  in  his  own  Vienna,  beyond  his  circle  of  personal  friends.  It  is  true  that 
he  had  certain  discerning  and  ardent  champions  after  his  death.  Robert 
Schumann  eleven  years  later  made  much  of  the  chamber  works  and,  discover- 
ing the  great  C  major  Symphony,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mendelssohn  at 
Leipzig  and  wrote  winged  words  about  it.  Liszt  labored  for  Schubert  at 
Weimar,  made  piano  transcriptions  of  many  songs,  including  the  great  cycles, 
and  called  him  rtle  musicien  le  plus  poete  que  jamais."  The  ardor  of  Sir 
George  Grove  was  equal  to  Schumann's,  and  his  pioneering  efforts  have 
endeared  him  to  every  Schubert  lover. 

But  the  zeal  of  these  champions  missed  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony, 
which  was  not  dug  up  until  it  was  forty-three  years  old,  and  the  six  earlier 
symphonies  slept  as  untouched  and  unregarded  manuscripts  in  their  archives 
for  many  years.  It  was  in  1867  that  Grove  visited  Vienna  with  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  and  discovered  the  parts  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  (as  copied  by 
Ferdinand  Schubert)  in  the  possession  of  Johann  Herbeck. 

Alfred  Einstein  is  reminded  by  Schubert's  Fifth  of  Mozart's  great  G 
minor  Symphony.   He  has  found  in  this  one  an  emergence  from  the  domina- 
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tion  of  Beethoven,  an  expression  of  independence.  "It  is  written  in  the  cheer- 
ful key  of  B-flat  major  and  scored  for  a  small  orchestra  without  trumpets  and 
side-drums.  The  orchestral  combination  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  the 
original  version  of  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony,  without  clarinets.  The  only 
remaining  reminiscence  of  Beethoven  is  the  four-bar  'curtain'  in  the  first 
movement,  but  this  time  it  rises  quietly;  and  it  is  one  of  the  delicate  refine- 
ments of  this  movement  that  this  'curtain'  reappears  in  the  development,  but 
not  in  the  recapitulation.  The  dynamics  are  pre-Beethoven.  The  Andante  con 
moto  hovers  between  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  its  loveliest  passage  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  'Garden'  aria  from  Figaro.  The  Minuet  is  so  Mozartian  that  it 
would  fall  into  place  quite  naturally  in  the  G  minor  Symphony.  The  Finale, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  once  again  pure  Haydn.  And  yet  this  chamber  symphony 
is  more  harmonious  and  in  many  respects  more  original  than  its  predecessor, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  form  the  Finale  is  perhaps  the  purest,  most 
polished,  and  most  balanced  piece  of  instrumental  music  that  Schubert  had 
yet  written." 


TIME  CYCLE,  FOUR  SONGS  FOR  SOPRANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

Lukas  Foss 

Born  in  Berlin,  August  15,  1922 


Time  Cycle  was  commissioned  for  Adele  Addison  by  the  Ford  Foundation  Human- 
ities and  Arts  Program.  It  had  its  first  performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein  on  October  21, 
I960  (it  was  performed  at  a  "preview"  on  the  previous  evening).  Additional  "Impro- 
visations" were  performed  in  New  York  and  likewise  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
in  Boston  when  the  composer  led  and  Adele  Addison  took  the  soprano  part.  A  chamber 
version  without  the  improvised  episodes  was  performed  in  Tanglewood  on  July  10, 
1961,  again  with  Adele  Addison,  Mr.  Foss  conducting.  Time  Cycle  received  the  New- 
York  Music  Critics'  Award  for  1961. 

In  the  present  performance  the  Improvisations,  which  are  not  integral  to  the 
score,  are  not  included. 
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Lukas  Foss  has  written  an  explanation  of  this  work  from  which  extracts 
are  taken. 

The  first  two  poems  are  English,  the  latter  German.  Each  song  is  sung 
in  the  original  language. 


Song  1.    "We're  Late"  (W.  H.  Auden)* 

Clocks  cannot  tell  our  time  of  day 
For  what  event  to  pray 
Because  we  have  no  time,  because 
We  have  no  time  until 
We  know  what  time  we  fill, 
Why  time  is  other  than  time  was. 


Nor  can  our  question  satisfy 
The  answer  in  the  statue's  eye: 
Only  the  living  ask  whose  brow 
May  wear  the  Roman  laurel  now; 
The  dead  say  only  how. 


What  happens  to  the  living  when  we  die? 
Death  is  not  understood  by  death;  nor  you,  nor  I. 

This  poem  is  the  most  objective  of  the  four,  it  also  is  the  most  "riddle- 
like." Auden's  paradoxical  inversions,  "clocks  do  not  show  the  time  of  day. 
.  .  .  Nor  does  the  question  satisfy  the  answer  .  .  .  What  happens  to  the  living 
when  we  die  ..."  led  the  composer  to  the  final  mirror  canon,  of  which  the 
sound  is  as  enigmatic  as  the  poem,  but  on  closer  examination,  just  as  precise. 

Song  2.    "When  the  Bells  Justle"  (A.  E.  Housman) 

When  the  bells  justle  in  the  tower 
The  hollow  night  amid 
Then  on  my  tongue  the  taste  is  sour 
Of  all  I  ever  did. 

Housman's  frightening  four  lines  form  the  scherzo  of  the  cycle.  The 
"justling"  of  the  bells  is  first  introduced  not  by  bell  sounds  but  by  trumpets 
and  horns.   These  become  bells,  so  does  the  voice. 


*  The  texts  are  quoted  from  the  following  copyrighted  works:  The  Collected  Poetry  of  W.  H. 
Auden,  Random  House,  Inc.;  My  Brother,  A.  E.  Housman  by  Laurence  Housman,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;  Diaries  of  Franz  Kafka,  Schocken  Books,  N.  Y. 
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Song  3.    "From  Franz  Kafka's  Diaries"  (Translation  by  the  composer) 

January  16.  This  last  week  was  like  a  total  breakdown — Impossible  to 
sleep,  impossible  to  wake,  impossible  to  bear  life,  or  more  accurately,  to 
bear  the  continuity  of  life.  The  clocks  do  not  synchronize;  the  inner  one 
chases  in  a  devilish,  or  demoniac,  or  at  any  rate  inhuman  manner;  the 
outer  one  goes  haltingly  at  its  usual  pace.  What  else  can  happen  than 
that  the  two  different  worlds  separate,  and  they  separate,  or  at  least  tear 
at  one  another  in  a  terrifying  manner.  The  solitude,  forced  upon  me  to 
the  greater  extent,  sought  by  me  to  some  extent  (but  what  else  is  this 
than  being  forced? )  is  taking  an  unmistakable  course  toward  the  extreme 
limit.  Where  will  it  lead?  It  may  (this  seems  most  plausible)  lead 
toward  madness.  Nothing  further  can  be  said  about  this,  the  chase  goes 
through  me  and  tears  me  apart. — But  then  again  I  may,  I  may,  be  it  only 
to  the  smallest  degree,  hold  myself  up,  let  the  chase  "carry"  me.  Then 
where  does  this  bring  me?  'Chase"  is  but  an  image — one  might  say 
instead,  onslaught  against  the  last  frontier.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  principal  musical  techniques  used  in  the  cycle  was  suggested 
to  the  composer  by  the  sentence,  "The  clocks  do  not  syncnronize:  the  inner 
one  chases  in  an  inhuman  manner,  the  outer  one  goes  haltingly  at  its  usual 
pace."  Mr.  Foss  says:  "It  was  when  I  came  across  this  sentence  that  I  had  the 
Time  song-cycle  idea." 

Song  4.    "0  Man!  Take  Heed!"*  from  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  "Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra"  (Translation  by  the  composer) 

One!  — O  Man!   Take  heed! 

Two!  — What  speaks  the  deep  midnight? 

Three!  — "I  slept,  I  slept — 

Four!  — "From  deep  dream  I  awoke: 

Five!  — "The  world  is  deep, 

Six!  — "And  deeper  than  the  day. 

Seven!  — "Deep  is  its  woe-  • 

Eight!  — "Ecstasy     deeper  than  heartache. 

Nine!  — "Woe  speaks:  begone! 

Ten!  — "But  ecstasy     desires  eternity. 

Eleven!  — "Desires  deep,  deep,  eternity." 

Twelve!  — 


*  This   is   the   Nachtwanderlied   which   ends    Strauss'    tone   poem   with   the    tolling    of    the    hell. 
Mahler  set  this  text  in  his  Third  Symphony;  Delius  in  his  Mass  of  Life. 
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~  «p*-/  T|,e  Inn  of  ™e 

HILLSDALE,  N.  Y.,  east  on  Rte.  23,  at  Catamount 
July  4  through  September  3,  except  Mondays 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  351  Broadway,  south  of  State  St. 
Will  reopen  September  13 

Superior  cuisine,  cocktails,  wines 

Weekdays:  12  noon  to  2  p.m.,  6  to  9  p.m. 
Saturdays,  Sundays:  5  to  9  p.m. 

Yves  Longhi,  Directeur     •     Hillsdale,  FA  5-1111 
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Nietzsche  separates  each  line  of  poetry  from  the  next  by  a  stroke  of  the 
midnight  clock.  The  vocal  line  is  thus  constantly  interrupted;  when  it  pro- 
ceeds  it  takes  up  where  it  left  off  before.  This  vocal  line  and  the  strings 
which  support  it  form  one  music,  which  is  diatonic  and  tonal.  On  another 
level  a  chromatic,  atonal  canon  at  the  fourth  weaves  through  the  piece  (two 
distant  flutes  and  solo  violins) . 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANOFORTE  NO.  1  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  15 

Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


It  must  have  been  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  great  things 
expected  of  him  that  the  youthful  Johannes  Brahms  labored  upon  his  first 
venture  into  the  orchestral  field.  The  Brahms  whom  Schumann  received  into 
his  arms  and  publicly  named  the  torchbearer  of  the  symphonic  tradition  was 
an  obscure  youth  of  twenty,  and  far  from  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  prophecy  which,  under  the  caption  feNeue  Bahne,"  Schumann  proclaimed 
on  October  23,  1853.  Coming  after  his  ten  years  of  virtual  retirement  from 
the  literary  arena,  Schumann's  pronouncement  was  the  more  sensational.  The 
world,  which  has  always  contained  a  plentiful  portion  of  skeptics,  was  told 
that  one  had  come  "who  should  reveal  his  mastery,  not  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, but  should  spring,  like  Minerva,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of  Jove. 
And  now  he  has  come,  the  young  creature  over  whose  cradle  the  Graces  and 
heroes  have  kept  watch.  His  name  is  Johannes  Brahms."  Schumann  went 
further,  and  ventured  to  hope:  "If  he  would  only  point  his  magic  wand  to 


The  Col.  Ashley  House,  1735 

IN   OLD  ASHLEY  FALLS 
SHEFFIELD        •        MASS. 

Believed  to  be  the  oldest  complete 
house  in  Berkshire  County  it  con- 
tains exceptionally  fine  original 
panelling  and  early  American 
furnishings. 

Located  %  mile  west  of  Ashley 
Falls  via  old  Route  7,  adjacent  to 
Bartholomew's  Cobble. 

Open  Wecf.  thru  Sun.,  inclusive, 
1  to  5  p.m. 


MUSIC  MOUNTAIN 
Falls  Village     *     Connecticut 

The  BERKSHIRE  QUARTET 

and  distinguished 

guest  musicians 

July  1  through  September  2 

Sundays  at  4  p.m. 

For  program  information 

write  to 

THOMAS  J.  N.  JUKO 


CHEF    KARL'S 

LENOX 
LUNCH  12-2     •     DINNER  5-9     •     SUNDAY  12  -  8  P.M. 

Cocktail  Lounge  opened  after  Concerts  for  Cocktails  and  Snacks 

Telephone  Lenox  698 
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where  the  might  of  mass,  in  chorus  and  orchestra,  lends  him  his  power,  yet 
more  wondrous  glimpses  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of  the  spirit  await  us." 

The  Jove-born  hero  must  have  been  more  than  a  little  appalled  when  this 
lofty  obligation  was  publicly  laid  upon  his  sturdy  but  inexperienced  shoulders. 
Schumann's  sanguine  predictions  had  been  built  upon  nothing  more  tangible 
than  a  portfolio  of  piano  pieces  in  manuscript.  But  the  young  pianist  from 
Hamburg  had  always  a  stout  heart.  Indeed,  he  had  in  mind  a  symphony,  and 
probably  a  sketch  or  two  under  consideration.  Characteristically,  Brahms  pro- 
ceeded with  infinite  care  and  labor,  fully  aware  that  the  domain  Schumann  had 
pointed  out  as  his  inheritance  was  mighty  in  precedent,  sacred  in  tradition. 
He  was  determined  to  do  full  justice  to  himself,  his  score,  and  the  expectations 
of  his  kindly  prophet. 

Brahms  would  never  have  achieved  his  first  Herculean  labor — the  labor 
which  at  last  produced  the  D  minor  piano  concerto — if  he  had  not  been  armed 
with  an  indispensable  weapon  which  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  through 
life — rigorous  self-criticism.  So,  when  in  1854  he  was  ready  to  show  three 
sketched  movements  of  a  symphony  (the  first  even  orchestrated)  to  Clara 
Schumann  and  others  of  his  friendly  advisers,  probably  not  one  of  them  was 
more  aware  than  the  composer  that  all  was  not  yet  well.  He  had  cast  his  score 
into  a  transcription  for  two  pianos,  for  ready  assimilation,  and  frequently 
played  it  over  with  Clara  Schumann  or  Julius  Grimm.  In  this  guise,  the  traits 
of  the  originally  pianistic  Brahms  apparently  asserted  themselves.  He  seemed 
to  be  tending  toward  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes,  and  yet  the  work  was  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  two  instruments,  as  Grimm  frequently  pointed  out. 
"Johannes,  however,  had  quite  convinced  himself,"  so  relates  Florence  May, 
Brahms'  pupil  and  biographer,  "that  he  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  writing  of  a 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

held    on    Premises,    Estate   of  the   late 

Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes 

"Brook  Farm,"  Lenox,  Mass. 

August  23  and  24  (Thurs.  and  Fri.) 

FURNISHINGS 
Public  Exhibit  — Wed.,  August  22 

O.  Rundle  Gilbert  —  Auctioneer 
505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


LENOX  NATIONAL 
BANK 

General  Banking  Service 

Travellers  Cheques 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


route  20 
5  Miles  West  of  Pittsfield 


HANCOCK  SHAKER  VILLAGE 

9  buildings  open,  large  exhibit  of  Shaker  furniture 
and  other  items,  famous  round  stone  barn 

DAILY  9:30  TO  5:00  ADULTS   $1  CHILDREN  50< 
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symphony,  and  it  occurred  to  Grimm  that  the  music  might  be  rearranged  as 
a  piano  concerto.  This  proposal  was  entertained  by  Brahms,  who  accepted  the 
first  and  second  movements  as  suitable  in  essentials  for  this  form.  The  change 
of  structure  involved  in  the  plan,  however,  proved  far  from  easy  of  successful 
accomplishment,  and  occupied  much  of  the  composer's  time  during  two  years." 
The  advice  of  his  friend  Joachim,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  concertos, 
was  often  sought  by  Brahms.  The  original  third  movement  of  the  projected 
symphony,  having  no  place  in  a  concerto,  was  laid  aside  and  eventually  used 
as  the  number  "Behold  all  flesh,"  in  the  German  Requiem.  The  Piano  Con- 
certo in  D  minor,  which  emerged  in  1858  after  these  transformations,  has 
every  mark  of  the  organism  which  is  held  aloft  by  a  Herculean  arm,  through 
ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  to  final  heroic  metamorphosis. 


EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducted  as  guest  in  Tanglewood  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Festival  last  season.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which  he  has  led 
since  1936,  owes  its  world-wide  fame  to  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  this 
leader. 


EUGENE  ISTOMIN,  born  in  New  York  of  Russian  parents  in  1925, 
studied  with  Rudolf  Serkin  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia.  In  1943 
he  won  the  Leventritt  Award.  GARY  GRAFFMAN,  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1928,  is  the  son  of  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer  in  Russia.  His  principal  teacher 
was  Mme.  Isabelle  Vengerova  at  the  Curtis  Institute.    He  won  the  first  of 


OUR    FACULTY    WRITE    BOOKS    TOO 

and  compose  music.  They  are  music  arrangers  for  pub- 
lishing houses,  vocal  and  instrumental  conductors,  TV 
lecturers.  In  off  hours,  they  study  birds,  are  photographers 
and  fishermen.  In  short,  they  have  many  interests  within 
and  outside  of  music.  They  reflect  the  Conservatory's 
conviction  that  many-sided  musicians  can  be  excellent 
teachers.  P.S.  John  Fesperman  of  our  organ  faculty  is 
our  most  recent  author.  His  book,  THE  ORGAN  AS 
MUSICAL  MEDIUM,  will  be  on  the  bookstands  soon. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  ...  A  College  of  Music 

290    HUNTINGTON   AVENUE  •  BOSTON 


CRANE     MUSEUM 

Exhibits  showing  steps  in  making  all-rag  papers  and  the  prog- 
ress of  paper-making  from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  present. 

Open   2  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from  June  through 
September.      Five    miles    east    of    Pitts  field    on    Route    iVo.    9. 

DALTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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several  notable  awards  when  he  entered  the  Rachmaninoff  Fund  Contest  in 
1947.  Mr.  GrarTman  as  well  as  Mr.  Istomin  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  this 
Orchestra  both  in  Boston  and  in  Tanglewood. 


The  first  development  of  ADELE  ADDISON'S  career  is  closely  associated 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  and  Boris  Goldovsky,  in  whose  productions 
here  and  elsewhere  she  has  appeared  many  times.  Her  engagements  in  concerts 
are  now  nationwide. 


JOSEPH  de  PASQUALE  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1919. 
He  studied  with  Louis  Bailly  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  graduating  with  honors. 
He  has  also  studied  with  Max  Aronoff  and  William  Primrose.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  he  played  in  the  Marine  Band  of  Washington,  D.  C,  subse- 
quently joining  the  viola  section  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
Orchestra  in  New  York.  Mr.  de  Pasquale  became  first  viola  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1947. 


MUSIC  STORE 

Miniature  scores,  recordings,  books  on  music,  postcards,  films,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  near  the  main  gate. 


Big  fashion  buys  in  cashmere, 
Shetland,  fur  blend,  and  mohair 
imported  from  Italy,  Scotland, 
Austria  and  Scandianavia  — 
and  what  a  selection  too. 
Thousands  of  them,  and  they're 
all  priced  to  save  you  20-40%. 


B 

erkshirej 

• 

"™"  actory 

Oak  St.  off  Lincoln  St. 
Pittsfield 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Bur  gin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Einar  Hansen 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 

Joseph  Leibovici 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 
William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 
Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Ayr  ton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 

Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 

Raymond  Sird 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 

Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 

Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 

Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 

Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Mover 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
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A  Gala  Evening  at  Tanglewood 

Performances  by  the  Students  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Thursday,  August  23,  1962 

ORDER  OF  EVENTS 
4:00     Chamber  Music  Theatre 

5:00     Music  by  Tanglewood  Composers      Chamber  Music  Hall 
6:00     Picnic  Hour 

6:45     Fanfare  Main  House 

7:00     Tanglewood  Choir  Main  House  Porch 

8:00     The  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra 

with  Festival  Chorus 

In  a  performance  of  Mahler's  Third  Symphony 

FLORENCE  KOPLEFF,  Contralto 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 


Shed 


Admission  tickets  .  .  .  (All  seats  unreserved  except  boxes)     $2.50 

Box  Seats     S3. 00 

Grounds  open  for  admission  at  3:00  p.m. 


FESTIVAL  CONCERTS  —  CLOSING  WEEK 


Wednesday  Evening, 
August  22,  at  8 


Theatre 


Kroll  Quartet 

Program 

Beethoven:    Quartet,  Op.  18,  No.  1 
BARTOK :  Quartet,  No.  2 

Beethoven:    Quartet,  Op.  132 


Friday  Evening,  August  24,  at  8       Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Pierre  Monteux,  Conductor 

Program 

WEBER :  Euryanthe  Overture 

HINDEMITH:    Mathis  der  Maler 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  1 

Saturday  Morning, 

August  25,  at  10  Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Open  Rehearsal 


Saturday  Evening, 
August  25,  at  8 


Shed 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor 


Program 

Berlioz:     Symphonie  fantastique 
Debussy:    LaMer 
RAVEL :        Daphnis  and  Chloe, 
Suite  No.  2 


Sunday  Afternoon, 

August  26,  at  2:30  Shed 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Charles  Munch,  Conductor 

Program 

Copland  :        Quiet  City 
Beethoven:    Symphony  No.  9 
(With  Chorus  and  Solo  Quartet) 
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"MUSIC  AT  ONE  WITH  ETERNITY" 

"The  memorable  feature  about  Mr.  Arrau's  performance  was  that 
he  made  one  forget  he  was  a  pianist;  he  played  only  like  a  musician, 
Beethoven' s  familiar,  one  ivho  could  bring  the  experience  of  ell  eternity 
before  the  grasp  of  poor,  fallible,  aspiring  mankind." 

The  Times,  London,  June  23,  1959- 


Evenings  at  8:30 

Monday,  October  29,  1962 
Friday,  November  2,  1962 
Friday,  November  16,  1962 
Friday,  December  14,  1962 


Matinees  at  2:30 

Saturday,  November  10, 1962 
Saturday,  November  24, 1962 
Saturday,  December  1,  1962 
Saturday,  December  8, 1962 


For  complete  programs  please  send  for  free  brochure. 
APPLICATION  FORM  FOR  TICKETS 

JUDSON  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  •   165  W.  57  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  19 


Angel  Records 


Baldwin  Piano. 


I  enclose  my  check  for  S_ 


for_ 


.subscriptions  to 


the  series  of  eight  or  four  ARRAU  Beethoven  concerts  at  Philharmonic  Hall. 

Please  Print 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


_ZONE_ 


TELEPHONE. 


Please  make  check  payable  to  Judson  Hall  Box  Office  and  forward  to  same.  Enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 

Indicate  series  and  locations  below. 

Complete  series  prices  are  designed  to  save  the  music  lover  up  to  48%  over  single  ticket  prices. 


SINGLE  TICKET 

ORCHESTRA 

A-Z 

5.40 

ORCHESTRA 

AA-RR 

4.30 

LOGES 

(center) 

6.50 

LOGES 

(sides) 

5.40 

1st  TERRACE 

3.90 

2nd  TERRACE 

(left  half) 

2.60 

2nd  TERRACE 

(right  half) 

1.90 

COMPLETE 

SERIES 

8  CONCERTS 

24.00 

□ 

20.00 

□ 

42.00 

□ 

24.00 

□ 

16.00 

D 

12.00 

□ 

10.00 

n 

4  MATINEES       4  EVENINGS 


16.20 

□ 

16.20 

□ 

12.90 

□ 

12.90 

□ 

24.00 

□ 

24.00 

□ 

16.20 

□ 

16.20 

□ 

11.70 

□ 

11.70 

□ 

7.80 

□ 

7.80 

□ 

5.70 

□ 

5.70 

□ 

SERIES  TICKJJS^AVA^LAB^E^NOW^  ^^jNJ^^IiCJlEJ!S^^l*^^PJ^MJLEii^.1^ «  — '- 

Mr.  Arrau  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano  exclusively 
Please  Note :  First  and  Second  Terrace  Sold  Out. 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH       Afs 
*%rj      CMusic  Director 
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Berkshire 
Festival 

1962 


(sharks  <J)(Cunch  conducts  the  Boston  Symphony 

The  talents  of  Charles  Munch  are  particularly  suited  to  the  lush,  romantic 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  by  Tchaikovsky,  and  the  playful,  humorous  antics  of 
Strauss'  "Till."  Champion  of  the  music  of  Ravel,  Dr.  Munch  restores  "Daphnis 
and  Chloe"  to  a  single,  beautifully  rounded  work  by  presenting  the  delightful 
score  in  its  entirety.  Both  albums  are  in  Living  Stereo  and  Monaural  Hi-Fi. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

ROMEO  &  JULIET 


STRAUSS 

TILL  EULENSPIEGEL 


RCA  VICTOR 

TMKiSe 

THE    MOST   TRUSTED    NAME    IN    SOUND 


Boston    Symphony    Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

Berkshire  Festival  Season  1962 

TWENTY-FIFTH     SEASON 

MUSIC  SHED  AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 


EIGHTH  WEEK 

Concert  Bulletin,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 

Copyright,  1962  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


The  Trustees  of  The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


President 
Henry  B.  Cabot 

Abkam  Berkowitz 
Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Francis  W.  Hatch 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinsox 
C.  D.  Jackson 


Vice-President 
Talcott  M.  Banks 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
John  T.  Noonan 
Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 


Treasurer 
Richard  C.  Paine 
Sidney  R.  Rabb 
Charles  H.  Stockton 
John  L.  Thorndike 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Oliver  Wolcott 


Palerey  Perkins 


Trustees  Emeritus 

Lewis  Perry 


Edward  A.  Taet 


Tanglewood  Advisory  Committee 

Alan  J.  Blau  Henry  W.  Dwight  George  E.  Mole 

Lenges  Bull  George  W.  Edman  Whitney  S.  Stoddard 

Lawrence  K.  Miller        Jesse  L.  Thomasox 


Robert  K.  Wheeleb 
H.  George  Wilde 


Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  Selectmen  (Ex  Officio):  Stockbridge,  Samuel  H.  Sprott 
Lenox,  William  T.  McCormack  Lee,  C  Marcel  Brunell 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Tr.,  Manager 


Norman  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Manager 
Leonard  Burkat,  Music  Administrator 


James  J.  Brosnahan,  Business  Administrator 
Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
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A  Cadillac  travels  in  such  wondrous  silence 
that  it  is  actually  possible 
to  whisper  and  be  heard. 


VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  AUTHORIZED  CADILLAC  DEALER 


With  the  concerts  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Charles  Munch 
will  conduct  this  Orchestra  for  the  last  time  as  its  Music  Director. 

Through  thirteen  years,  which  have  included  four  tours  to 
distant  parts  of  the  world  and  twelve  Tanglewood  seasons,  he 
has  made  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  his  own  and  become 
inseparably  associated  with  its  concerts  by  its  many  audiences. 

There  is  bound  to  be  an  element  of  personal  affinity  in  a  con- 
ductor's choice  of  music.  The  five  pieces  on  his  farewell  programs 
have  figured  memorably  in  his  concerts  of  the  past.  In  sharing 
them  with  his  audience  once  more  he  may  be  moved  by  a  lingering 
sense  of  retrospect. 


A  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

The  following  letter,  signed  "John  Kennedy,"  was  addressed 
from  the  White  House  on  April  24, 1962. 

Dear  Dr.  Munch : 

As  you  conduct  your  last  concert  in  Boston  as  musical  director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  I  want  to  express  the  warm 
appreciation  which  the  nation  shares  with  the  Boston  community 
for  your  splendid  musical  leadership. 

It  is  most  reassuring  to  know  that  you  will  continue  your  con- 
ducting both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I  am  sure  that  you 
relinquish  your  Boston  association  with  a  genuine  sense  of 
achievement. 

This  government  owes  you  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
outstanding  tours  abroad  of  the  Boston  Symphony  during  the 

past  years  and  the  hospitality  you  have  shown  at  all  times  to  the 
new  compositions  of  American  composers. 

As  you  begin  your  next  career,  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  I  send  warmest 
best  wishes. 

—  5  — 


Program   Notes 

Friday  Evening,  August  24 

OVERTURE  TO  "EURYANTHE" 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Born  in  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  in  London,  June  5,  1826 


Weber  composed  Euryanthe,  his  "grand  heroic-romantic"  opera  for 
Domenico  Barbaja,  manager  of  the  Karnthnerthor  Theater  in  Vienna,  who 
had  a  hopeful  eye  upon  a  success  comparable  to  that  of  Der  Freischutz.  There 
is  every  evidence  that  Weber  was  ambitious  for  his  work  and  spared  no  pains 
with  it.  Euryanthe  was  his  longest  opera,  lasting,  as  first  performed,  four 
hours.  Unlike  Der  Freischutz,  it  had  a  continuous  musical  score  with  no 
interruptions  of  spoken  dialogue.  Weber  completed  the  score  without  the 
Overture  on  August  29,  1823,  and  began  at  once  to  compose  the  Overture, 
which  was  not  ready  until  October  19,  six  days  before  the  first  performance. 
On  the  day  following  the  event,  October  26,  the  composer  wrote  to  his  wife: 
"My  reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.   There  was  no  end  to  it.    At  last  I  gave 
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Evelyn  Crochet 

Leon  Fleisher 

Claude  Frank 

Gary  Graffman 

Eugene  Istomin 

Byron  Janis 

Rudolf  Serkin 

Vronsky  and 

Babin 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Friday  Evening,  August  24,  at  8:00 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


WEBER 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


HINDEMITH 


Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 
( "Matthias  the  Painter" ) 

I.     Angelic  Concert 
II.     Entombment 
III.     Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 


Intermission 
BRAHMS  *  Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  Overture  was  applauded 
madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but  I  went  ahead,  so  that  the 
performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out."  Yet  the  success  was  not  un- 
qualified; the  printed  reports  were  not  all  favorable.  The  libretto  in  particular 
was  generally  denounced  as  needlessly  involved.  The  opera  held  the  stage  for 
hardly  more  than  twenty  performances  in  the  season.  There  are  degrees  of 
success,  and  such  was  the  case  in  Vienna  in  1823.  Schubert,  whose  Rosamunde, 
to  a  text  by  the  same  librettist,  Helmina  von  Chezy,  was  mounted  on  Decem- 
ber 20  of  the  same  season,  had  reason  to  envy  Euryanthe,  for  Rosamunde  did 
not  survive  two  performances.  Beethoven,  who  was  in  Vienna  and  had  a  long 
and  cordial  meeting  with  Weber  at  the  time,  also  envied  him  his  undoubted 
instinct  for  the  theater  as  evidenced  in  the  score  of  Der  Freischiitz,  which  he 
had  studied  with  exclamations  of  wonderment.  * 

The  libretto  of  Euryanthe  has  been  held  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
opera  fell  considerably  short  of  Der  Freischiitz  in  popularity.  Helmina  von 
Chezy  derived  her  subject  from  an  old  French  tale  of  the  13th  century,  (tHis- 
toire  de  Gerard  de  Nepers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa 
mie,"  for  which  Boccaccio  found  use  in  his  "Decameron"  (second  day,  ninth 
novel),   and  Shakespeare  in  his   Cymbeline.    Euryanthe  is  the  Imogen  of 

*  This,  according  to  the  Life  of  Weber  hy  his  son  Baron  Max  Maria  von  Weber.  The  elder 
Weber  had  conducted  Fidelio,  and,  despite  various  acrimonious  remarks  upon  Beethoven  which 
are  attributed  to  him,  seems  to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  genius. 


*••• 
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Shakespeare's  rather  strained  tale,  the  lady  whose  virtue  is  treacherously  im- 
pugned on  the  strength  of  a  bet,  and  finally  vindicated.  Shakespeare's  plot  is 
a  model  of  plausibility  beside  the  treatment  by  Chezy,  who  brings  in  such 
complicating  paraphernalia  as  a  poisoned  ring,  a  deadly  snake,  and  an  ances- 
tral ghost.  The  poetess  was  no  marvel;  Weber  was  always  unfortunate  in  his 
librettists,  but  in  this  case  he  should  share  the  blame.  He  insisted  upon  various 
episodes  which  would  favor  stage  and  musical  treatment. 

The  overture,  after  an  opening  in  the  characteristic  fiery  Weberian 
manner,  discloses  two  themes  from  the  opera.  After  a  pause  of  suspense,  the 
composer  introduces  a  largo  of  fifteen  measures,  pianissimo,  for  violins,  muted 
and  divided,  with  a  tremolo  in  the  violas.  It  is  an  eerie  music  intended  to 
suggest  a  sepulchral  scene.  In  a  fugato  of  the  development,  the  first  theme 
is  inverted.  The  lyrical  second  theme  brings  the  conclusion. 


SYMPHONY,  "MATHIS  DER  MALER"   ("MATTHIAS  THE 

PAINTER") 
Paul  Hindemith 

Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934. 

Before  Hindemith's  Mathis  der  Maler  was  made  known  as  a  stage  piece, 
those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which  the  composer  drew 


MUSIC     AT     BOSTON     UNIVERSITY 

•  Scholarship  Awards  to  outstanding  high  school  seniors — 
one  to  four  years  full  tuition. 

•  Freshman  Applications  now  being  processed  for  1963- 
1964  admission.   Auditions  held  monthly. 

•  Graduate  Assistantships  and  Doctoral  Fellowships  up  to 
$1800  per  year. 

•  For  complete  information  write 

School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Boston  University 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
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from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  movements  with  three  famous  paint- 
ings of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace, 
the  eloquent  handiwork  of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German 
painter  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies 
the  three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups  of 
Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  considered,  for 
although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in  the  opera,  and  are  lifted 
bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces  too,  with  their  devotional  spirit, 
pervade  the  opera  and  there  take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the 
dramatic  action.  For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of 
Saint  Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  distracted 
for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal  melody, 
trEs  sangen  drei  En  gel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera  itself,  and  is  some- 
times varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  to  be  found  in  the  sixth 
scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect  by  choral  treatment.*  "The  Entombment" 
becomes  the  intermezzo  in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 

*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,"  does  not  alter  the 
instrumental  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact" 
from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  No.  1,  Op.  68 
Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms,  first  sketched  in  1856,  was  completed  in  1876,  and 
had  its  initial  performance  on  November  4  of  that  year  at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff 
conducting. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Brahms  required  fourteen  years  to 
complete  his  First  Symphony  and  that  only  in  his  forty-second  year  was  he 
ready  to  present  it  for  performance  and  public  inspection.  An  obvious  reason, 
but  only  a  contributing  reason,  was  the  composer's  awareness  of  a  skeptical 
and  in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann 
had  proclaimed  him  a  destined  symphonist,  thereby  putting  him  in  an  awk- 
ward position,  for  that  was  in  1854  when  the  reticent  composer  was  young, 
unknown,  and  inexperienced.  When  two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch 
for  a  symphony  he  well  knew  that  when  he  came  forth  with  one  he  would  be 
closely  judged  as  a  "Symphoniker,"  accused  of  presuming  to  take  up  the  torch 
of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  Symphony  had  in  the  course  of  years  had  nothing 
approaching  a  successor.  Brahms  was  shaken  by  this  thought.  The  most 
pronounced  skeptics  were  the  Wagnerians  who  considered  the  symphonic 
form  obsolescent.  A  symphony  by  Brahms  would  be  a  challenge  to  this  point 
of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant  to  place  a  new  score  beside  the  immortal  nine,  was 
nevertheless  ambitious.  His  symphonic  thoughts  inevitably  took  broader  lines, 
sturdier  sonorities,  and  more  dramatic  proportions  than  Schubert's,  Schumann's 
or  Mendelssohn's.  (Continued  on  page  14) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin 
Concert-master 

Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazof  sky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Joseph  Silverstein 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 

Einar  Hansen 
Roger  Shermont 

Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 

Joseph  Leibovici 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Noah  Bielski 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
William  Marshall 
Leonard  Moss 

William  Waterhouse 
Alfred  Schneider 

Victor  Manusevitch 
Laszlo  Nagy 

Ayrton  Pinto 
Michel  Sasson 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Julius  Schulman 

Raymond  Sird 
Gerald  Gelbloom 

Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 

Geotge  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinofr" 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 


PERSONNEL 

Cellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Karl  Zeise 
Martin  Hoherman 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Richard  Kapuscinski 
Robert  Ripley 
Winifred  Winograd 
Louis  Berger 
John  Sant  Ambrogio 


Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Henry  Freeman 

Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Portnoi 

Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 

Leslie  Martin 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  de  Vergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 
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Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Ernst  Panenka 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 


Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Charles  Yancich 

Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre  Come 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

William  Gibson 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
K.  Vinal  Smith 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 
Harold  Farberman 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Harold  Thompson 
Arthur  Press 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Piano 

Bernard  Zighera 

Library 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 


BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Saturday  Evening,  August  25,  at  8:00 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


BERLIOZ  *  Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14a 

I.     Reveries,  Passions 

Largo;  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

II.     A  Ball 

Waltz :  Allegro  non  troppo 

III.  Scene  in  the  Meadows 

Adagio 

IV.  March  to  the  Scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 

V.     Dream  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath 
Larghetto;  Allegro 


Intermission 
DEBUSSY  #La  Mer  (The  Sea),  Three  Symphonic  Sketches 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer  (From  Dawn  to  Noon  on  the  Sea) 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues  (The  Play  of  the  Waves) 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer  (Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea) 

RAVEL  *"Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Suite  No.  2 

Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generate 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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He  approached  the  form  cautiously  and  by  steps,  not  primarily  because 
he  feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being  a  thorough  self-questioner,  he  well 
knew  in  1856  that  he  was  by  no  means  ready.  As  it  turned  out,  fourteen  years 
was  the  least  he  would  require  for  growth  in  character,  artistic  vision,  craft. 
These  fourteen  years  give  us  plentiful  evidence  of  such  growth.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  orchestral  handling,  the  stages  of  growth  are  very  clear 
indeed.  His  first  orchestral  scores,  the  two  serenades  (1857-1859),  were 
light-textured,  of  chamber  proportions  as  if  growing  from  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  completed  after  a  long  gestation  in 
1858,  had  grandeur  of  design,  was  at  first  intended  as  a  symphony,  and  became 
in  effect  a  symphonic  concerto,  a  score  in  which  the  composer  could  not  yet 
divorce  himself  from  the  instrument  of  his  long  training  in  order  to  immerse 
himself  entirely  in  the  orchestral  medium.  The  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  show 
that  he  had  by  this  time  become  a  complete  master  of  orchestral  writing  but 
indicates  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  of  agreeable 
and  objective  lyricism. 

Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of  1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty- three, 
was  already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal  images  were  often  dark,  often 
wildly  impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  own  "storm  and  stress"  period,  when  he 
was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schumann  couple  whom  he  loved, 
anxious  for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his  insanity,  concerned  for  the 
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distraught  "Frau  Clara."  This  was  the  openly  romantic  Brahms  who  had  not 
yet  acquired  a  sobering  reserve  in  his  music,  who  was  at  the  moment  looked 
upon  hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a  possible  acquisition  for  his  neo-German  strong- 
hold at  Weimar. 

This  violent  mood  found  expression  in  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  first 
conceived  as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two  years  later,  similarly  inclined,  he 
sketched  what  was  to  be  the  opening  movement  of  the  C  minor  Symphony. 
The  Concerto  required  four  years  to  find  its  final  shape.  The  Symphony  took 
much  longer  because  the  composer  had  far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his 
own  inner  requirements.  Another  composer  would  have  turned  out  a  suc- 
cession of  symphonies  reflecting  the  stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery. 
Brahms  would  not  commit  himself.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his 
early  sketch  to  re-cast  it  and  compose  the  remaining  three  movements  by  1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort  of  summation  of  fourteen  years  of 
growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood  was  retained  in  the  first  movement. 
The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with  their  more  transparent  coloring  were  a 
matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms  of  the  orchestral  variations.  The  finale 
revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take  fire  from  Beethoven's  sweep  and  grandeur 
and  make  the  result  his  own.  In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
Brahms'  First  begins  darkly,  proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  the  last 
movement  emerges  Beethoven- wise,  in  a  resplendent  C  major.  Brahms  was 
aware  that  there  would  be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that  the  broad 
hymn-like  C  major  theme  would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the  theme  of 
Beethoven's  Ode  to  Joy.  The  character  was  similar,  the  shape  of  the  notes  was 
not.  He  faced  such  comparisons  knowing  that  his  Symphony  followed  but 
did  not  imitate  Beethoven — its  strength  was  his  own.  Its  strength  was  also  the 
strength  of  integration,  so  pervasive  that  the  movements,  traversing  the  earlier 
and  the  intermediate  Brahms,  became  a  coherent  unity. 
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Saturday  Evening,  August  25 

FANTASTIC  SYMPHONY   (SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE), 

Op.   14A 
Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  8,  1869 


Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14,  includes  two  works:  the 
Fantastic  Symphony  and  Lelio;  or,  The  Return  to  Life,  a  lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  performance  December  5  of  that 
year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  Habeneck  conducting. 

A  few  times  in  musical  history  a  composer  has  suddenly  come  forth  with 
something  completely  startling,  opening  a  new  road  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  hereditary  direction.  There  have  been  a  half  dozen  such  unaccount- 
able miracles  where  the  composer,  upsetting  custom  and  probably  surprising 
himself,  has  discovered  fresh  territory  where  he  will  dwell  and  where  others 
will  follow.  Beethoven  called  his  "Eroica"  Symphony  a  "new  road,"  but 
there  have  been  other  new  roads  since  then.  There  is  the  Syjnphonie  Fan- 
tastique,  Das  BJoeingold,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  TJ  Apres-midi  d'mi  jaune,  he  Sacre 
du  printemps.  Berlioz'  plunge  into  descriptive  tonal  fantasy  is  not  the  least 
of  these.  Thus  there  began  in  1830  program  music  in  earnest  and  with  it  the 
perennial  pastime  of  trying  to  account  for  the  art  of  tones  in  other  than  tonal 
terms. 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  some  kind  of  wild  phantasmagoria  in- 
volving the  composer's  experience  of  love,  literature,  the  stage,  and  much  else 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  conception  of  the  Symphony.  Jacques 
Barzun*  brilliantly  demonstrates  that  through  Chateaubriand  Berlioz  well 
knew  the  affecting  story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  the  fates  of  Dido  and  of 
Phedre,  of  the  execution  of  Chenier.  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  Tales  filled  him 
with  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural  and  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an 
Opium  Eater,  in  de  Musset's  translation,  may  well  have  contributed.  But 
who  in  this  age,  so  remote  from  the  literary  aesthetic  of  that  one,  will  attempt 
to  "understand"  Berlioz  in  the  light  of  all  these  influences,  or  reconcile  them 
with  a  "love  affair"  which  existed  mostly  in  his  own  imagination?  The 
motivation  of  the  simplest  music  is  not  to  be  penetrated — let  alone  this  one. 
Enough  that  Berlioz  directed  his  rampant  images,  visual,  musical  or  literary, 
into  what  was  not  only  a  symphonic  self-revelation,  but  a  well-proportioned, 
dramatically  unified  symphony,  a  revolution  in  the  whole  concept  of  instru- 
mental music  comparable  only  to  the  Eroica  itself.  For  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the  year  1830  had  never  departed  from  strictly 
classical  proprieties.  The  waltz  had  never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level. 
Beethoven  had  been  dead  but  a  few  years  and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and 
Leonore  Overtures  were  still  the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera 
with  its  fondness  for  eery  subjects  had  produced  nothing  more  graphic  than 

*  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century,  1950. 
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the  Wolf's  Glen  scene  from  Der  Freischutz — musical  cold  shivers  which 
Berlioz  had  heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with  every  fibre  in  his  being. 
Wagner  was  still  an  unknown  student  of  seventeen  with  all  of  his  achieve- 
ments still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to  invent  the  "symphonic  poem"  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  That  composer's  cackling  Mephistopheles,  various 
paraphrases  of  the  Dies  Irae,  Strauss's  Till  on  the  scaffold — these  and  a 
dozen  other  colorful  high  spots  in  music  are  direct  descendants  of  the 
Fantastique. 


"THE  SEA"   (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
Claude  Debussy 

Born  in  Saint-Germain  (Seine-et-Oise) ,  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  in  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  La  Mer.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  performed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905. 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  frequently 
visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my 
old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful."  He  often  recalled 
his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood  days. 
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It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while 
at  work  upon  his  La  Mer.  His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but 
most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a 
chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion  of  La 
Mer,  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may  not  know  that  I  was 
destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite  by  chance  that  fate  led 
me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for  her 
[the  sea].  You  will  say  that  the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian 
hillsides — and  my  seacapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless 
store  of  memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his  cul- 
tivation of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality 
to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  symmetry  of  Hokusai's  'The 
Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of 
his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese  art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his 
modest  student  days  were  a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons 
d'  or,"  of  1907,  was  named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 
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103rd 
WORCESTER  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

OCT.  19,  20,  26,  27,  28,  1962 


Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

PAUL  PARAY,   Conductor 
WORCESTER  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

ALFRED   NASH    PATTERSON,   Conductor 

ANNA  MOFFO,  Soprano 
PHYLLIS   CURTIN,  Soprano 
GEORGE   LONDON,  Baritone 
EUGENE   ISTOMIN,  Pianist 
DAVID  OISTRAKH,  Violinist 

For  detailed  information  — 
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RHINOCEROS  July  5 -14 

THE  MIRACLE  WORKER  July  17-21 

To  Be  Announced  July  24  -28 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

July  31  -Aug.  4 

A  THURBER  CARNIVAL         August  7-11 

THE  SEA  GULL  August  14 -18 

One  of  the  great  and  beautiful  plays  of  the 
modern  theatre  by  the  master  playwright 
Chekov. 

A  TASTE  OF  HONEY  August  21 -25 

A  COLE  PORTER  MUSICAL 

Aug.  28  -  Sept.  1 

(Or  the  Broadway  musical  success  based  on 
the  fable  of  the  princess,  the  mattress  and 
the  pea,  "Once  Upon  a  Mattress.") 
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BOSTON      SYMPHONY      ORCHESTRA 


Sunday  Afternoon,  August  26,  at  2:30 


CHARLES  MUNCH,  Conductor 


COPLAND         Quiet  City,  for  Strings,  Trumpet  and  English  Horn 
Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin  English  Horn:  Louis  Speyer 

Intermission 


BEETHOVEN         *  Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  with  final  chorus 

on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy,  Op.  125 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
II.     Molto  vivace:   Presto 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 

IV.  Presto:   Allegro 
Allegro  assai 
Presto 

Baritone  Recitative 

Quartet  and  Chorus :  Allegro  assai 

Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus :   Allegro  assai  vivace,  alia  marcia 

Chorus :   Andante  maestoso 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  ma  divoto 

Allegro  energico,  sempre  ben  marcato 

Quartet  and  Chorus :   Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

Chorus :  Prestissimo 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS  prepared  by  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 

and 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTREAL  CHORUS,  FERNAND  Graton,  Director 

ADELE  ADDISON,  Soprano  JOHN  McCOLLUM,  Tenor 

FLORENCE  KOPLEFF,  Contralto  DONALD  GRAMM,  Baritone 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


*RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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DAPHNIS  ET  CHLOE— Ballet  in  One  Act- 
Orchestral  Fragments 
Second  Series:   "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  Dapbnis  et  Chloe  was  completed  in  1911,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912    by  DiaghilefFs  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting. 

The  story  comes  from  a  document  of  ancient  Greece,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  sophist  Longus,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century  a.d.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  countless  tales  of  the  love,  tribulation  and  final  union  of  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess.  The  first  version  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  to  appear  in  print 
was  a  French  translation  by  Amyot,  which  was  printed  in  1559.  The  first 
English  translation  was  made  by  Angell  Dave,  printed  in  1587.  A  translation 
by  George  Thornley  (1657)  is  in  current  print.  Thornley  in  a  preface  "to 
the  criticall  reader,"  commends  the  author  as  "a  most  sweet  and  pleasant 
writer,"  and  calls  the  tale  "a  Perpetual  Oblation  to  Love;  An  Everlasting 
Anathema,  Sacred  to  Pan,  and  the  Nymphs;  and,  A  Delightful  Possession 
even  for  all." 

In  the  third  part  of  the  ballet  (which  is  the  second  suite)  the  scene  is 
that  of  the  beginning.  It  is  night.  Daphnis,  mourning  Chloe,  is  still  prostrate. 
As  the  light  of  dawn  gradually  fills  the  scene,  shepherds  enter,  seeking 
Daphnis  and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  wake  him;  Chloe  enters  and  the 
lovers  embrace.  Chloe,  beloved  of  the  gods,  has  been  saved  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Pan.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  reenact  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx,  the 
nymph  who,  according  to  the  legend,  successfully  evaded  the  god's  pursuit, 
whereupon  he  broke  off  reeds  from  the  thicket  into  which  she  had  disappeared 
and  fashioned  what  was  to  become  the  traditional  ancestor  to  the  flute.  The 
others  join  in  the  dance,  which  becomes  wild  and  bacchanalian.  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  The  ballet  ends  in  a  joyous  tumult. 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  August  26 

'QUIET  CITY,"  for  Trumpet,  English  Horn 
and  String  Orchestra 

Aaron  Copland 
Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900 


"In  the  Spring  of  1939,"  writes  Mr.  Copland,  "I  was  asked  by  my  friend 
Harold  Clurman,  Director  of  the  Group  Theatre,  to  supply  the  incidental 
musical  score  for  a  new  play  by  Irwin  Shaw,  author  of  'Bury  the  Dead,'  'The 
Gentle  People,'  and  other  dramas.  His  new  opus  was  entitled  'Quiet  City,' 
and  was  a  realistic  fantasy  concerning  the  night-thoughts  of  many  different 
kinds  of  people  in  a  great  city.  It  called  for  music  evocative  of  the  nostalgia 
and  inner  distress  of  a  society  profoundly  aware  of  its  own  insecurity.  The 
author's  mouthpiece  was  a  young  trumpet  player  called  David  Mellnikofr", 
whose  trumpet  playing  helped  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  his  fellow-players 
and  of  the  audience.  The  play  was  given  two  'try-out'  performances  in  New 
York  on  successive  Sunday  evenings  in  April  of  1939,  and  then  withdrawn 
for  revisions. 

"Several  friends  urged  me  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  thematic  material 
used  in  my  score  as  the  basis  for  an  orchestral  piece.  This  is  what  I  did  in 
the  summer  of  1940,  as  soon  as  my  duties  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  were 
finished.  I  borrowed  the  name,  the  trumpet,  and  some  themes  from  the 
original  play.  The  addition  of  English  horn  and  string  orchestra  (I  was 
limited  to  clarinet,  saxophone,  and  piano,  plus  the  trumpet  of  course,  in  the 
stage  version),  and  the  form  of  the  piece  as  a  whole,  was  the  result  of  work 
in  a  barn-studio  two  miles  down  the  road  from  Tanglewood." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9  IN  D  MINOR 

with  Final  Chorus  on  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy,"  Op.  125 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  in  Bonn,  December  16(?) ,  1770;  died  in  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Completed  in  1824,  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Karnthnerthorth eater  in  Vienna  on  May  7  of  that  year  and  repeated  on  May  23. 

The  Ninth  Symphony  was  the  result  of  long  germination.  It  was 
Beethoven's  most  ambitious  venture,  his  heroic  attempt  to  bring  together  the 
elements  of  his  life  work,  to  give  each  symphonic  movement  a  broader  and 
more  elevated  expression  than  ever  before,  to  reconcile  symphonic  and  choral 
writing,  to  mate  the  power  of  the  word  with  the  free  expressiveness  of  his 
beloved  instruments.  In  the  finale  he  strove  mightily  to  solve  his  problem. 
Did  he  actually  solve  it,  and  find  the  satisfactory  fusion  of  every  force  at  his 
command  to  carry  his  mighty  thesis  ?  There  are  those  who  say  he  did  not.  The 
score,  like  Schiller's  lines,  is  a  challenge,  and  Beethoven's  challenge  is  an 
adventure  rather  than  a  solution.  It  is  not  to  be  judged  with  a  scrupulous 
academic  eye,  or  set  up  as  a  model.  It  is  roughhewn,  even  reckless;  it  can 
sweep  all  before  it,  carry  the  singers  over  their  difficulties,  and  carry  the 
audience  in  its  headlong  course. 

The  finale  is  no  mere  setting  of  a  text.  It  would  be  just  to  say  that 
Beethoven  sought  a  text  to  suit  his  musical  intent  rather  than  to  exalt  Schiller 
or  give  us  a  sermon  on  universal  brotherhood.  This  concept  and  Schiller's 
inspiring  lines  excited  him,  but  he  seized  them  as  material  to  his  purpose.  As 
the  instrumental  movements  strive  in  each  case  to  bring  each  component  part 
of  the  symphony  as  a  form  to  its  fullest,  its  definitive  expression,  the  choral 
finale  strives  to  lift  the  whole  to  its  highest  point.  The  spirit  of  this  finale 
does  not  reveal  a  new  Beethoven,  but  the  known  Beethoven  of  the  earlier 
symphonies,  now  more  highly  charged,  newly  ambitious,  in  the  questing  spirit 
of  his  last  years.  The  finale  of  the  Ninth  is  still  the  joyous  culmination 
familiar  in  previous  works.  The  finales  of  the  "Eroica,"  the  Fifth  and  the 
Seventh  Symphonies  are  also  proclamations,  wordless  odes  to  joy. 
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It  was  during  his  student  days  in  Bonn  that  Beethoven  had  fastened  upon 
Schiller's  poem,  and  for  a  long  time  it  remained  a  vague  and  unpursued 
notation  in  his  sketchbooks.  The  heady  sense  of  liberation  in  the  verses  must 
have  appealed  to  him  as  they  appealed  to  every  German.  They  were  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit  that  had  swept  Europe  and  America,  and 
Beethoven  belonged  to  his  time.  He  was  no  politician,  nor  the  kind  to  dis- 
course learnedly  in  such  phrases  as  "the  brotherhood  of  man."  He  was  an 
idealist  on  such  subjects  as  man,  God,  and  the  universe,  but  a  practicing  rather 
than  a  prating  one,  whose  faith  found  concrete,  powerful,  vivid  expression  in 
tones.  As  Berlioz  wrote  of  the  choral  finale,  "The  joy  is  now  religious,  grave, 
and  immense."  Such  round  and  ringing  phrases  as  "Seid  umschlungen, 
Millionen!  Die  sen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!"  ("Millions,  myriads,  rise  and 
gather!  Share  this  universal  kiss!")  have  become,  with  the  power  of  massed 
voices,  a  provocation  to  stir  actual  millions  of  listeners  through  the  years  as 
a  summons  to  a  noble  concept.  That  concept  was  never  as  urgent,  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  future  as  it  is  today. 

The  charge  is  often  repeated  that  Beethoven  treats  the  vocal  quartet 
"instrumentally,"  and  strains  the  voices  of  the  chorus.  It  may  be  true  that  if 
Beethoven  had  never  been  deaf  he  might  have  been  kinder  to  the  capacities 
of  the  human  voice.  Yet  the  movement  as  conceived  and  developed  could 
not  do  otherwise.  Music  of  mounting  tension  and  overwhelming  climax,  it 
finds  its  end  with  a  sure  and  also  a  driving  musical  logic. 

Some  pedants  shake  their  heads  over  the  Symphony,  and  particularly 
the  "episodic"  finale.  Here  again,  Berlioz  gives  them  the  lie:  "The  only 
answer  for  the  critic  who  reproaches  the  composer  for  having  violated  the 
law  of  unity  is — so  much  the  worse  for  the  law!"  Beethoven  was  never  the 
slave  to  form.  Formal  procedure  was  in  his  artist's  nature,  to  be  called  upon 
as  it  suited  his  immediate  purpose.  The  first  movement  is  a  wondrous  example 
of  development  as  Beethoven  had  evolved  it,  but  development  extended  by 
thematic  excursions  and  by  a  long  coda  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  com- 
poser had  much  on  his  heart  and  an  inexhaustible  imagination.  Who  would 
cut  a  single  bar?    The  scherzo  is  closest  to  formal  tradition — but  again  it  is 
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greatly  extended,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  slow  movement  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  two  sections  in  differing  tempo  and  rhythm,  treated  on  the  principle 
of  variation.  The  wayward  Beethoven  was  doing  what  he  did  in  his  last 
quartets — notably  the  one  in  A  minor  with  the  adagio  in  the  Dorian  mode — 
reconciling  two  disparate  sections  by  that  magic  of  his  own  which  eludes 
analysis. 

The  Symphony  is  indeed  the  composer's  effort  to  draw  into  a  single 
work  the  musical  experience  of  his  life.  Romain  Rolland  in  his  book  La 
Neuvieme  Symphonie  (1941)  stresses  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  a  "summation" 
(reune  Somme  de  vie" )  rather  than  as  the  forward-looking  work  Beethoven 
would  have  given  us  as  a  younger  man.  He  wrote:  "The  Ninth  Symphony  is 
a  confluence.  In  it  there  are  brought  together  and  commingled  the  numerous 
currents  from  far  back,  from  various  sources,  from  the  dreams  and  wishes  of 
men  in  all  ages.  One  might  also  say  that  it  looks  back  upon  the  eight  sym- 
phonies preceding,  and  so  builds  its  summit  from  the  past.  The  long  period 
which  transpired  between  the  Eighth  Symphony  and  the  Ninth  has  given  it 
range  and  perspective,  made  it  a  life's  summation.  It  is  not  the  true  mirror  of 
that  life;  it  reflects  rather  a  spirit  aged,  full  of  wounds,  which  has  seen  the 
end,  often  bitter  and  deceptive,  of  experience,  of  hope.  The  music  is  often 
shadowed,  it  is  without  the  power  of  young  illusion.  It  seeks  fresh  life,  looks 
toward  new  horizons,  but  nothing  is  quite  as  before.  There  is  lacking  the 
abandon  of  young  love,  of  young  pride  and  ambition — even  of  young  suffer- 
ing. The  composer  finds  instead  a  present  which  is  incomparably  godlike — 
he  has  found  the  magic  power  of  the  aging  Prospero,  and  with  it — almost 
apart — new  life  forces." 
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The  Ninth  Symphony  is  thus  retrospective,  a  drawing  together  of  ac- 
cumulated power  from  a  life's  experience,  the  use  of  building  materials  not 
new.  No  more  than  seven  years  later  Berlioz  would  plot  another  "new  path" 
for  music  in  his  Symphonie  Fantastique.  But  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to 
regard  the  Ninth  as  a  sort  of  stupendous  final  curtain  to  an  epoch.  While  it 
could  not  be  directly  emulated,  it  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  future  course 
of  music.  It  planted  in  many  a  composer  an  irresistible  urge  toward  grandeur. 
Wagner  regarded  it  with  mystic  awe.  Brahms  trembled  before  the  task  of 
adding  another  to  the  immortal  nine.  It  can  be  questioned  whether  Bruckner 
and  Mahler  would  have  undertaken  their  grandiose  symphonic  schemes  with- 
out the  choral  Ninth  to  excite  their  imaginations.  While  offering  no  specific 
usable  material,  it  fired  the  ambition  for  immensity  through  a  whole  Romantic 
century. 


"O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenv oiler e." 


Oh    friends,    no    longer    these    tones    of 

sadness! 
Rather   sing   a  song   of   sharing   and    of 

gladness! 
Oh  Joy,  we  hail  Thee! 


There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's  Ode,*   by  the  solo 
quartet  and  chorus : 

Ereude,  schoner  Gbtterfunken,  Joy,  thou  spark  from  heav'n  immortal 

tochter  aus  Elysium,  Daughter  of  Elysium! 

Wir  betreten  feuertrunken,  Drunk  with  fire,  toward  Heaven  advancing 

Himmlische.  dein  Heiligthum.  Goddess,  to  thy  shrine  we  come. 


*  The  English  translation  here   given  has   been  made  for  the  Boston   Symphony   Orchestra   by 
Theodore  Spencer,  and  is  copyrighted. 
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Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Mens ch en  werden  Brilder, 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Flugel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Eines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

J  a  —  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  We  sen 
An  den  Briisten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bosen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur. 
Kusse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepriift  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Thy  sweet  magic  brings  together 
What  stern  Custom  spreads  afar; 
All  mankind  knows  all  men  brothers 
Where  thy  happy  wing-beats  are. 

He  whose  luck  has  been  so  golden 
Friend  to  have  and  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Join  us  in  our  jubilee. 

Oh  if  there  is  any  being 
Who  may  call  one  heart  his  own 
Let  him  join  us,  or  else,  weeping, 
Steal  away  to  weep  alone. 

Nature's  milk  of  joy  all  creatures 
Drink  from  that  full  breast  of  hers; 
All  things  evil,  all  things  lovely, 
Rose-clad,  are  her  followers. 
Kisses  are  her  gift,  and  vine-leaves, 
Lasting  friend  on  life's  long  road; 
Joy  the  humblest  worm  is  given, 
Joy,  the  Seraph,  dwells  with  God. 


The  four  line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  summons  in  Beethoven's 
imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and  striding  measures  "alia 
marcia,"  adding  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his 
orchestra  ( again  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony ) .  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the 
tenor  solo  and  chorus: 


A  Bachelor's  Degree  of  a  Conservatory? 

Yes.  And  a  Master's  degree  too.  The  same  degrees  music  students 
ccn  obtain  at  colleges  and  universities  are  offered  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  also.  A  basic  advantage  is  our  music  students  may  study 
with  artist-teachers  —  professional  musicians  who  have  successful 
careers  in  the  commercial  field  of  music  and  who  are  devoted  teachers. 
Some  of  our  faculty  lecture  and  write  books  in  their  area  of  music. 
Many  are  principals  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  Bachelor  and  Master  degrees 
in  Music,  study  at  the 

New  England  Conservatory  •  A  College  of  Music 
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Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fiiegen 
Dutch  des  Himmels  prachfgen  Plan, 
Wandelt,  Bruder,  eure  Bahn, 
Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen. 


Glad  as  the  suns  that  God  sent  flying 
Down  their  paths  of  glorious  space, 
Brothers,  now  forget  all  sadness 
Joyful  run  your  hero's  race. 


After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself  to  be  alone  with 
his  instruments  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  a  double  fugue.  The  chorus 
next  sings  (andante  maestoso)  the  following  short  verse  of  far-flung  import,  calling 
upon  three  trombones  to  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 


Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt! 
Bruder — uberm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Voter  wohnenl 


O  embrace  now  all  you  millions, 
With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 
Brothers  high  beyond  all  stars 
Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 


A  religious  adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of  the  following 


verse : 


Ihr  stiirzt  nieder,  Millionen? 
Ahnest  du  den  Schbpfer,  Welt? 
Such'  ihn  uberm  Sternenzelt! 
Ueber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen. 


Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions 
Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 
Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars. 
High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 


But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude,  schbner  Gbtterfunken," 
and  this,  with  its  chorus:  ''Seid  umschlungen.  Millionen,"  is  resumed  by  the  quartet 
and  chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its  sweeping  climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music.  Director 

82nd  Season  1962-1963 

SUBSCRIPTION     CONCERTS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


24  Friday  Afternoons,  Sept.  21-April  11 

24  Saturday  Evenings,  Sept.  22— April  13 

10  Tuesday  Evenings,  Sept.  25-April  9 

6  Sunday  Afternoons,  Oct.  7-April  7 

6  Monday  Evenings,  Oct.  15— March  11 


CAMBRIDGE 

SANDERS  THEATRE 


6  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  9-March  26 


5  Wednesday  Evenings,  Oct.  24— March  20 
5  Friday  Evenings,  Oct.  26-March  22 
PHILHARMONIC  HALL  (Lincoln  Center) 


NEW  YORK 


BROOKLYN 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


5  Thursday  Evenings,  Oct.  2  5— March  2 1 

(For  season  tickets  address:  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,   30 
Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York) 


PROVIDENCE 

VETERANS  MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 


5  Tuesday  Evenings,  Oct.  2-March  12 


Concerts  in:    Northampton,  New  Haven   (2),  Plymouth,  Hartford   (2),  New   London, 
Storrs,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  (2). 

Transcontinental  Tour  (April  15-27)  :   Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City,  Albuquerque, 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Winnipeg,  Minneapolis. 


SUMMER     CONCERTS 


BOSTON 


SYMPHONY  HALL  CHARLES  RIVER  ESPLANADE 

BOSTON  POPS  ORCHESTRA  FREE  OPEN  AIR  CONCERTS 

Concerts  through  May  and  June  Three  weeks  in  July 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 

LENOX  Berkshire  Festival,  1963     —     Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TANGLEWOOD       Eight  weeks,  from  July  5  ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

To  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr.,  Manager  — 

I  should  like  to  receive  advance  announcements  of  programs  and  plans  for  — 

□  The  Berkshire  Festival,  1963  □  The  Berkshire  Music  Center,  1963 

□  The  series  in as  listed  above 


Please  complete  this  form  and 
leave  it  with  an  usher,  hand  it  in 
at  the  Tanglewood  box  office,  or 
mail  it  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 


Name 

Address. 
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—SEVEN  BENEFIT  CONCERTS 


OPENING  CONCERT 
SUNDAY  EVG.,  SEPT.  23 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 
LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Music  Director 

Schola  Cantorum  (Hugh  Ross,  Conductor) 
Juilliard  Chorus  (Abraham  Kaplan,  Conductor) 
The  Columbus  Boychoir  (Donald  Bryant,  Director) 
Soloists:  Adele  Addison,  Lucine  Amara,  Lili  Chookasiar 
Eileen  Farrell,  Jennie  Tourel,  Shirley  Verrett-Carter, 
Donald  Bell,  Charles  Bressler,  George  London, 
Richard  Tucker,  Jon  Vickers 

MONDAY  EVG.  SEPT.  24 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ERICH  LEINSDORF,  Music  Director 

Soloist:  John  Browning 

TUESDAY  EVG.,  SEPT.  25 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE  ORMANDY,  Music  Director 

Soloist:  Van  Cliburn 

Narrator:  Adlai  Stevenson 

Temple  University  Choirs  (Robert  E.  Page,  Director) 


WEDNESDAY  EVG.,  SEPT.  26 

NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN,  Music  Director 

Soloists:  E.  Power  Biggs,  John  Corigliano,  Leon  Fleisher, 
Joseph  Fuchs,  Szymon  Goldberg,  Harold  Gomberg, 
Gary  Graffman,  Eugene  Istomin,  William  Masselos, 
Michael  Rabin,  Tossy  Spivakovsky,  Laszlo  Varga, 
Manuel  Zegler 

THURSDAY  EVG.,  SEPT.  27 

THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 
GEORGE  SZELL,  Musical  Director 

Soloist:  Isaac  Stern 

SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY 
EVGS.,  SEPT.  29  &  30 

THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  COMPANY 
ERNEST  ANSERMET,  Conductor 

Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra 

Metropolitan  Opera  Chorus  'Kurt  Adler,  Chorus  Master) 
Metropolitan  Opera  soloists:  Eileen  Farrell, 
George  London,  Jean  Madeira 


THREE  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES 


WEDNESDAY 
SEPT.  26 

(5:30  TO  6:30  P.M.) 

NEW  YORK  PRO  MUSICA 

Noah  Greenberg,  Director 

Guest  Artists:  The  Boys  Choir 

From  The  Church  Of  The  Transfiguration 


FRIDAY 
SEPT.  28 

(5:30  TO  6:30  P.M.) 

JUILLIARD 
STRING  QUARTET 


SATURDAY 
SEPT.  29 

(3:00  TO  5:00  P.M.  i 
GOLD  and  FIZDALE, 
Duo  Pianists 


MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED:  Opening  concert  Orch.  sold  out;  1st  and  2nd  terrace  $100.  Monday,  Thursday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Evgs.  Loge  $30.,  Orch.  $25.,  20.;  1st  and  2nd  Terrace  sold  out.  Tuesday  Evg. 
completely  sold  out.  Wed.  Evg.  only  $25.  Orch.  seats  available.  ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  CONTRIBUTION. 
THREE  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS:  Loge  $4.;  Orch.  $3.  1st  and  2nd  Terrace  sold  out.  Kindly  enclose  self- 
addressed  envelope  with  check  or  money  order  and  mail  to: 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  P.O.  Box  10,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y._ 


Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 


Tanglewood 


EIGHT   CONCERTS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  8:00 


July  4 

The  Boston  Arts  String  Quartet 

assisted  by 

Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 
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CHARLES  MUNCH 

r      CMusic  Director 


BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL    1962 


MOZART'S  STRING  QUINTETS 

Mozart's  string  quintets  as  a  pure  and  developed  form  are  four  in 
number  and  coincide  with  his  last  string  quartets.  They  can  be  considered 
to  have  sprung  from  an  entirely  personal  and  individual  impulse,  unmodi- 
fied by  commissions.  His  impulse  is  understandable.  Having  developed  his 
quartets  to  a  supreme  point  of  rich,  four-part  writing,  the  next  challenge 
was  to  handle  five  voices  with  equal  mastery. 

The  quintets  are  far  too  infrequently  played  in  public  for  the  practical 
reason  that  a  professional  quartet  group  can  far  more  easily  choose  from 
the  wealth  of  the  ten  last  quartets  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  finding  another 
violist  who  will  play  in  their  style  and  with  them  adjust  the  difficult  new 
balance.  The  present  musicians,  five  colleagues  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  have  approached  this  task  with  affection  and  zeal.  Since  they 
performed  the  last  two  quintets  (K.  593  and  K.  614)  in  this  series  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer,  the  present  program  completes  the  set.* 


STRING  QUINTET  IN  B  ELAT  MAJOR,  K.  174 

This  program  opens  with  a  quintet  composed  in  Salzburg  in  1773.  It 
represents  that  earlier  period,  and  can  be  associated  with  the  string  quartets 
of  that  year.  It  is  simpler  even  than  these  in  part-writing,  for  Mozart  is 
obviously  providing  music  for  an  audience  with  other  than  chamber  taste. 
The  slow  movement  is  an  adagio  in  his  best  divertimento  style,  muted, 
courting  sentiment,  truly  beautiful  music  in  the  earlier  manner.  If  there  is 
a  real  resemblance  with  the  later  quintets  it  is  in  the  way  he  divides  the 
melody  between  the  first  violin  and  the  first  viola  in  this  movement.  The 
Minuet  and  the  final  Allegro  are  square- cut  and  peasant-like  rather  than 
gallant. 


STRING  QUINTET  IN  C  MAJOR,  K.  515 

The  Allegro  in  the  first  of  the  great  quintets,  composed  in  Vienna, 
April,  1787,  begins  with  an  ascending  arpeggio  by  the  cello,  the  first  violin 
completing  the  phrase  to  repeated  chords  of  restless  eighth  notes,  a  pattern 
of  melodic  top  and  bottom  and  accompaniment  in  between.  The  thematic 
triad  invites  constant  and  unequivocal  modulation.  It  also  gives  way  to 
many  new  thoughts  in  the  dominant  tonality.  The  Andante  becomes  a  duo 
for  first  violin  and  first  viola,  with  echoes,  concertante  fashion,  exploiting 
the  two  instruments  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  great  Sinjonia  concertante.* 
The  final  rondo  is  built  on  a  theme  which  would  be  sure  to  delight  the  un- 
tutored listener.  The  movement  develops  some  fugato  working  and  some 
amusing  episodes.  After  a  certain  sobriety  in  the  earlier  movements  it  stands 
out  as  utterly  gay. 

♦Another  Quintet,  in  C  minor   (K.  406),  performed  in  the  earlier  program,  is  in  reality  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  Wind  Octet,  K.  388. 


FIRST     CONCERT     OF     THE     CHAMBER     MUSIC     SERIES 


The  Boston  Arts  String  Quartet 

Joseph  Silverstexn,  Violin  Eugene  Lehner,  Viola 

Harry  Dickson,  Violin  Richard  Kapuscinski,  Cello 

assisted  by 
Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 


PROGRAM 

MOZART        Quintet  in  B  flat  major,  K.  174 

I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto  ma  Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

MOZART        Quintet  in  C  Major,  K.  515 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Menuetto 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 


MOZART         Quintet  in  G  minor,  K.  516 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

III.  Adagio  ma  non  troppo 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro 


STRING  QUINTET  IN  G  MINOR,  K.  516 

The  G  minor  Quintet,  composed  in  Vienna,  May,  1787,  is  often  com- 
pared with  the  great  symphony  in  the  same  key  which  followed  it  a  year 
later.  There  is  certainly  a  similarity  of  mood  and  manner  in  the  opening 
Allegro  of  each  as  the  motto  figure  in  the  first  bars,  bearing  the  minor 
stamp,  runs  through  the  movement,  closely  and  constantly  woven  into  the 
texture,becoming  incisive  through  chromaticism,  the  development  becom- 
ing drama  increasingly  intense.  The  Minuet  of  the  quintet  maintains  the 
minor  mode  (though  major  in  the  Trio)  with  broad  and  sudden  chords 
on  the  third  beat,  as  if  this  were  music  of  defiance  behind  the  external 
courtly  style.  With  the  Adagio  the  resemblance  to  the  symphony  ceases,  for 
this  is  far  more  probing,  more  emotional  than  any  other  slow  movement  in 
all  of  Mozart's  instrumental  music.  The  movement  opens  and  closes  in  E 
flat  major,  and  is  veiled  by  the  use  of  mutes  throughout,  but  its  urgency  is 
not  diminished.  Short  broken  notes  with  dramatic  pauses,  descending 
phrases  which  fall  away  from  a  sforzando  note,  tensions  gathering  and 
threatening  to  break,  make  this  music  an  expression  of  grief  as  poignant 
(within  the  bounds  of  taste)  as  anything  to  be  found  among  the  Romantics. 
It  is  Mozart's  "Pathetique,"  and  who  shall  say  that  Tchaikovsky  did  not 
learn  from  it?  Indeed,  Tchaikovsky  worshipped  Mozart  before  all  other 
composers.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "In  his  chamber  music  Mozart 
charms  me  by  his  purity  and  distinction  of  style  and  his  exquisite  handling 
of  the  parts.  Here  too  are  things  which  can  bring  tears  to  our  eyes.  I  will 
only  mention  the  Adagio  of  the  D  minor  {G  minor}  String  Quintet.  No  one 
else  has  ever  known  as  well  how  to  interpret  so  exquisitely  in  music  the 
sense  of  resigned  and  unconsolable  sorrow." 

After  this  Adagio,  with  its  breathless  pianissimo  ending,  the  sudden 
breaking  in  of  the  final  Allegro  in  G  major,  in  six-eight,  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable intrusion.  Until  this  moment  Mozart  had  had  little  concern 
with  movement  succession  except  with  contrast  as  a  principle.  Now  he 
prepares  us  for  the  change,  as  Beethoven  would  later.  Another  superb 
adagio,  without  mutes,  is  heavily  tragic,  as  if  sorrow  were  no  longer  per- 
sonal, but  were  brought  out  into  the  open.  The  finale,  despite  its  gay 
rhythm,  has  both  thrust  and  challenge  in  its  course. 

J.N.B. 


*To  be  performed  at  the  Festival  concert  on  July  20. 


CONCERTS  TO  FOLLOW: 

July  11  New  York  Pro  Musica 

July  18  ........         (To  be  announced) 

July  25  Boston  Arts  String  Quartet 

August  1 The  New  York  Chamber  Soloists 

August  8 Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

August  15 The  Nova  Arte  Trio 

(Assisted  by  Gary  Graff  man,  Piano, 

and  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Flute) 

August  22 The  Kroll  Quartet 


Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 


Tanglewood 


EIGHT   CONCERTS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  8:00 


July  11 

The  New  York  Pro  Musica 
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BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL  1962 


PROGRAM  NOTES 

Monteverdi  is  of  greatest  importance  as  a  madrigal  and  opera  com- 
poser, yet  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  Maestro  da  capella  of 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  wrote  much  music  for  the  major  services  there.  He 
himself  recognized  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the  conflict  between  his 
church  duties  and  his  theatrical  bent,  but  none  the  less  he  faithfully  carried 
out  his  obligations.  If  at  times  he  felt  pressed  by  services,  as  when  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "We  have  just  had  Holy  Week,  and  I  have  been  terribly  busy," 
he  at  least  was  not  at  all  in  opposition  to  the  church,  for  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  late  in  life. 

Many  adventurous  composers  contributed  to  the  Italian  madrigal  litera- 
ture in  the  last  part  of  the  16th  century,  notably  Cipriano  de  Rore  and 
Luca  Marenzio.  Carlo  Gesualdo,  working  into  the  early  years  of  the  17th 
century,  explored  the  farthest  reaches  of  melodic  fragmentation  and  sudden 
harmonic  change,  yet  it  is  the  madrigals  of  Monteverdi,  spanning  more 
than  fifty  years  of  publication,  that  show  the  greatest  development.  Baci 
soave  e  cari  is  from  the  first  book  of  madrigals  (1587);  Ah,  dolente  partita 
from  the  fourth  book  of  1603.  Both  have  sad  texts;  the  first  receives  a  sweet 
and  tender  setting,  while  the  second  is  superficially  calm  and  resigned,  yet 
the  passion  of  the  declamatory  style  of  the  opera  is  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  madrigal. 

This  and  other  novel  features,  by  which  Monteverdi  transformed  the 
madrigal  into  a  species  new  and  strange,  are  fully  developed  in  the  eighth 
book  of  madrigals  (1638),  the  Madrigali  Guerreri  et  Amorosi  (War-like 
and  amorous  madrigals). 

Dolcissimo  uscignolo  shows  one  device  which  he  derived  from  French 
music:  the  harmonized  repetition  of  a  phrase  first  sung  by  a  solo  voice  with 
accompaniment.  This  practice  he  had  used  earlier,  in  the  Scherzi  Musicali 
of  1607,  from  which  the  Entrada  and  Balletto  are  taken.  Hor  ch'el  ciel  e  la 
terra,  set  to  a  sonnet  of  Petrarch,  is  one  of  his  finest  works  and  shows  the 
most  revolutionary  changes  Monteverdi  introduced  into  madrigal  compo- 
sition. 

Frescobaldi,  the  outstanding  keyboard  performer  of  17th  century  Italy, 
was  born  in  Ferrara  and  became  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  in  1608,  a 
post  he  held  until  his  death.  His  reputation  was  high  throughout  Europe, 
and  though  his  compositions  and  his  pupils  such  as  Froberger  he  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  development  of  keyboard  music. 

Rogniono  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  musicians  from  Milan.  His 
highly  elaborated  transcription  for  a  solo  instrument  of  the  madrigal 
Anchor  che  col  partire  is  taken  from  the  collection  Passaggi  .  .  .  nel  di- 
minuire,  published  in  1592.  It  is  performed  in  an  unpublished  transcription 
by  Imogene  Horsley. 

The  greatest  German  composer  of  the  17th  century,  Schutz  was  an 
important  link  in  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Baroque  style  in  Germany. 
He  studied  in  Venice  under  Giovanni  Gabrieli  from  1609  to  1612,  the  year 
of  that  master's  death,  and  returned  again  for  a  stay  in  1628-29,  when  he 
was  in  close  contact  with  Monteverdi.  The  first  volume  of  Symphoniae 
sacrae  is  the  direct  fruit  of  this  journey,  for  this  collection  was  published 
in  Venice  in  1629.  This  is  Schtitz's  first  publication  of  music  for  small 
combinations  of  solo  voices  and  instruments,  and  is  the  source  of  Anima 
mea  liquejacta  est.  Das  ist  je  gewisslich  wahr  is  from  the  Geistliche  Chor- 
musik  of  1648,  a  collection  of  biblical  motets  for  chorus,  which  was  strongly 
colored  by  the  severe  polyphonic  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  re- 


SECOND    CONCERT    OF    THE    CHAMBER    MUSIC    SERIES 

The  New  York  Pro  Musica 

Noah  Greenberg,  Director 


Sheila  Schonbrun:  Soprano 
Carolyn  Backus:  Soprano 
John  Ferrante:  Countertenor 
Charles  Bressler:  Tenor 
Gordon  Myers:  Baritone 


Brayton  Lewis:  Bass 

LaNoue  Davenport:  Recorder, 


Shelley  Gruskin 


krummhorn, 
alto  sackbut 
Flute,  recorder, 

krummhorn,  schryari 
Judith  DAvrooFF:  Bass  viol 
Paul  Maynard:  Harp  is  chord,  portative  organ 


Instrumental  consort  rehearsed  under  the  direction  of  LaNoue  Davenport 

PROGRAM 

Early  Baroque  Music  of  Italy  and  Germany 


CLAUDIO  MONTEVERDI 
(1567-1643) 


CLAUDIO  MONTEVERDI 


GIROLAMO  FRESCOBALDI 

(1583-1643) 
RICCARDO  ROGNIONO 

(fl.  ca.  1600) 

GIROLAMO  FRESCOBALDI 


CLAUDIO  MONTEVERDI 


Cantate  Domino 

Laetaniae   della   Beata   Vergine 

II 

Entrata  and  Balletto 

Bad,  soavi  e  cari 
Ah,  dolente  partita 
Dolcissimo  uscignolo 

Hor  ch'el  del  e  la  terra 

III 

Canzon  quinta 

Two  Correnti  Toccata  settima 

Anchor  che  col  partire 
(ornamented  version) 

Canzon  terza 

IV 

Nisi  Dominus  (Psalm  127) 

INTERMISSION 


Ensemble 
Ensemble 


Vocal   trio   with 
instruments 

Voices 

Voices 

Voices  with 
harpischord 

Ensemble 


Instruments 
Harpischord 

Recorder  and 
harpischord 

Instruments 


Ensemble 


HEINRICH  SCHUTZ 
(1585-1672) 


MICHAEL  PRAETORIUS 
(1571-1621) 


JOHANN  HERMANN  SCHEIN 
(1586-1630) 


Das  ist  je  gewisslich  wahr 
Anima  mea  liquefacta  est 

Der  Herr  ist  mein  Hirt 

VI 

A  suite  of  dances 

Ballet  des  coqs 
Galliarde 
Ballet  and  Volte 
Spagnoletta 
Courante 

VII 

Wende  dich,  Herr 
Da  Jakob  vollendet  hatte 
Zion  spricht:  der  Herr  hat  mich 
verlassen 


Ensemble 
Vocal   duo   with 

instruments 
Vocal   duo   with 

instruments 

Instruments 


Ensemble 


llects  the  conservative  strain  in  the  artistic  personality  of  Schiitz's  old  age, 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  stark  simplicity  of  the  Passion  settings,  written 
when  he  was  over  eighty.  This  motet  was  written  for  the  funeral  of  Schiitz's 
close  friend,  the  composer  Johann  Hermann  Schein.  The  setting  of  the  23rd 
psalm,  Der  Herr  ist  mein  Hirt,  is  from  the  last  volume  of  Sympboniae 
sacrae,  which  appeared  in  1650. 

Johann  Schein  was  born  less  than  four  months  after  Schutz,  also  in 
Saxony,  but  that  master  outlived  him  by  nearly  forty-two  years.  Partially  for 
this  reason,  since  Schutz  continued  to  compose  until  he  was  past  eighty, 
Schein  is  less  well  known,  but  he  is  a  master  in  his  own  right,  with  a  sensi- 
tive and  highly  personal  style  of  his  own.  The  two  composers  first  met  in 
1613,  just  after  Schutz  returned  from  his  first  Italian  journey,  and  remained 
close  friends  until  Schein's  death  seventeen  years  later.  Schein's  composi- 
tions include  instrumental  and  vocal  works,  both  sacred  and  secular,  but 
his  church  music  is  the  more  impressive.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  life,  he  was  Cantor  of  St.  Thomas'  Church  in  Leipzig,  a  position  held 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later  by  J.  S.  Bach. 


ABOUT  THE  INSTRUMENTS 

The  KRUMMHORN  derives  its  name  from  its  curved  body.  Its  double 
reed  is  encased  in  a  wooden  cap  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  player's 
mouth.  The  cap  has  a  hole  at  the  top  through  which  the  player  blows.  Since 
the  instrument  cannot  be  overblown  for  a  second  octave,  its  range  is  re- 
stricted to  a  ninth  above  the  fundamental  tone. 

The  SCHRYARI  or  Rauschpfeif  is  a  bagpipe  chanter  without  the  bag- 
pipe. One  of  the  most  piercing  of  old  wind  instruments,  it  also  was  made 
in  families  for  use  in  outdoor  performances. 

SACKBUTS  are  early  trombones  and  are  basically  the  same  as  their 
modern  counterparts,  but  they  have  a  narrower  bore  and  a  smaller  bell. 
They  produce  a  less  "brassy"  tone  and  favor  flexibility  of  execution  over 
volume  of  sound. 
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THIRD  CONCERT  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  SERIES 

Music  from  Marlboro 

Marlboro  Orchestra 

Directed  by  ALEXANDER  SCHNEIDER 
PROGRAM 

VIVALDI  Concerto  in  C  major,  "Per  la  solennita  di  S.  Lorenzo" 

Largo  —  Allegro  molto  —  Largo  e  cantabile  —  Allegro 

MICHAEL  TREE  and  SHMUEL  ASHKENASI,  Violins 
DAVID  SOYER,  'Cello 

VIVALDI  Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  Two  Violins,  and  Strings, 

with  Figured  Bass 
Allegro  non  molto  —  Adagio  —  Allegro  molto 

MICHAEL  TREE  and  SHMUEL  ASHKENASI,  Violins 


HAYDN 


Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  49,  "La  Passione" 

Adagio 

Allegro  di  molto 
Menuetto 
Finale:  Presto 

INTERMISSION 


VIVALDI  Sinfonia  in  B  minor,  for  Strings  ("Al  Santo  Sepulchro") 

Adagio  molto  —  Allegro  ma  poco 

VIVALDI  Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Strings  and  Figured  Bass 

Allegro  moderato  —  Andante  —  Allegro 

VIVALDI  Concerto  in  E  major,  for  Violin  and  Strings  ("II  Riposo") 

Allegro  molto  moderato  —  Adagio  —  Allegro 

ALEXANDER  SCHNEIDER,  Violin 

MOZART  Piano  Concerto  in  A  major,  K.  414 

Allegro 

Andante 

Allegretto 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  Piano 


Steinway  Piano 


Columbia  Records 


FIVE  CONCERTOS 
By  Antonio  Vivaldi  (circa  1669-1741) 

The  music  of  Antonio  Vivaldi  was  never  so  widely  cultivated,  so  en- 
joyed and  honored  as  it  is  today.  The  "Red  Priest"  as  he  was  called  (He 
was  an  ordained  priest  and  seems  to  have  inherited  red  hair  from  his  father) 
was  respected  in  Venice,  where  he  was  born  and  spent  most  of  his  life.  His 
fame  extended  further  and  his  concertos,  as  we  know,  became  a  pattern  for 
Bach.  But  he  was  not  long  remembered.  He  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave  in 
Vienna,  as  was  also  Mozart  in  that  city. 

The  enormous  bulk  of  his  compositions,  probably  over  five-hundred,  in- 
cluding many  operas,  was  largely  unregarded  until  recent  years.  The  greater 
part  of  his  manuscripts  lay  in  stacks  of  crumbling  paper,  untouched  for  two 
centuries,  or  until  most  of  it  was  acquired  from  private  collections  by  the 
National  Library  of  Turin.  From  this  treasure  items  have  been  extracted  and 
made  performable  by  such  knights  in  the  cause  of  Vivaldi  as  Molinari, 
Casella,  Fasano.  Young  enthusiasts  have  established  an  Istituto  Italiano  An- 
tonio Vivaldi  for  their  publication,  with  the  cooperation  of  Malipiero  and 
the  Ricordi  Company. 

The  true  extent  of  Vivaldi's  genius  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  re- 
cognized. Marc  Pincherle,  his  principal  biographer,  has  written:  "A  man  who 
initiated  Bach,  who  popularized,  one  might  almost  say  invented — not  only 
a  new  form  in  L'Estro  Armonico,  one  of  his  very  first  masterpieces,  but  an 
entirely  new  instrumental  style — a  precursor  of  the  symphony,  a  dramatic 
composer  of  greater  importance  than  is  usually  accorded  him — Vivaldi,  even 
when  he  was  profoundly  neglected,  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  music.  But  we  must  be  grateful  even  more  directly  because 

he  created  poetry." 

• — i—     i 

SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  49,  "LA  PASSIONE" 
By  Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 

Although  this  Symphony,  like  three  others*  in  the  minor  tonality,  ante- 
dated Klinger's  Sturm  und  Drang  and  Goethe's  Wertberleiden  by  a  few 
years,  having  been  written  in  1768,  the  four  have  been  attributed  to  the 
"storm  and  stress"  impulse  then  rising  among  German  youth.  Haydn  was 
then  thirty-six.  (Mozart  was  seventeen  when  in  1773,  apparently  influenced 
by  this  pathetic  strain  in  Haydn,  he  composed  his  Symphony,  K.  183,  the 
first  of  his  two  symphonies  in  G  minor.)  t(La  Passione"  is  pervaded  by  F 
minor,  with  only  the  momentary  relief  of  F  major  in  the  Trio  of  the  Minuet. 
H.  C.  Robbins  Landon  calls  it  "The  climax  of  these  efforts  to  give  greater 
depth  of  feeling  to  his  symphonies"  at  this  time.  "This  work  displays,  par- 
ticularly in  the  second  movement,  a  feverish  fierceness  of  expression  that 
few  musical  or  poetical  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  surpassed."  The 
title  was  added  by  a  publisher  in  later  years. 


PIANO  CONCERTO  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  12,  K.  414 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791) 

This  concerto  was  one  of  three  (K.  413,  414,  415)  which  Mozart  com- 
posed in  Vienna  between  the  autumn  of  1782  and  the  new  year  in  preparation 
for  concerts  in  Lent.  The  composer  wrote  to  his  father  on  December  28  while 

*No.  34  in  D  minor  and  major,  c.  1765;  No.  26  in  D  minor  {"Sinfonia  Lamentatione" )  1768; 
No.  44  in  E  minor  ("Trauersympbonie")  1768.  The  Choral  "Seven  Last  Words,"  in  D  minor, 
a  succession  of  slow  movements  on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  was  not  composed  until  1785. 


he  was  at  work  upon  the  three:  "These  concertos  are  at  a  happy  half-way 
point  between  what  is  too  easy  and  what  is  too  difficult;  they  are  very  bril- 
liant, pleasing  to  the  ear  and  natural,  without  being  empty.  Here  and  there 
the  connoisseurs  alone  will  find  satisfaction;  but  at  the  same  time  the  less 
learned  (J'Unkenner")  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased,  though  without  knowing 
why." 

Apparently  Mozart  already  knew  his  Viennese  public  well,  for  the  con- 
certos were  enthusiastically  received.  This  Concerto  in  A  major  had  much 
to  please  both  kinds  of  hearers  on  account  of  the  attractiveness  of  its  themes, 
the  individual  handling  of  its  solo  part,  and  the  importance  of  the  orchestra 
which  not  only  supports  but  can  take  over,  inter-change,  and  swell  to  a 
climax.  In  a  word,  Mozart  is  very  much  his  lively  self. 

The  first  theme  of  the  orchestral  exposition  wins  us  and  the  second, 
announced  softly  (one  should  always  watch  for  those  gentle  second  themes), 
is  entrancing.  The  two  become  the  principal,  but  not  the  only,  subjects  of 
the  development.  The  harmonized  theme  of  the  Andante  as  stated  by  the 
piano  might  have  been  composed  by  the  early  Beethoven  (indeed  Mozart's 
piano  concertos  often  point  to  Beethoven's  indebtedness).  Its  extended 
pianissimo  cadence  is  magic,  and  is  to  be  developed  later  by  the  soloist 
through  a  movement  which  holds  the  hearer  enthralled.  The  subject  of  the 
final  rondo,  Allegretto,  is  one  of  those  sparkling,  playful  tunes  of  the  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  piano  sonatas,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  them.  Mozart 
never  wrote  in  a  more  consistently  cheerful  A  major. 


Tanglewood  is  honored  in  having  as  a  neighbor  in  Marlboro,  Vermont, 
a  school  of  high  distinction  devoted  to  the  advanced  study  of  chamber  music. 
The  Marlboro  Music  School  and  Festival,  whose  artistic  director  is  Rudolf 
Serkin,  is  now  holding  its  twelfth  session.  Through  seven  weeks  (June  28- 
August  20)  there  are  "informal  concerts  by  fellow  participants"  and  week- 
end Festival  Concerts.  There  are  special  programs  of  Bach  Cantatas  and 
others  with  emphasis  upon  the  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Dvorak.  Pablo  Casals  has  been  conducting  master  classes  through  the  first 
two  weeks.  Alexander  Schneider  is  one  of  an  impressive  list  of  practicing 
artists. 

The  school  began  in  1950  when  the  facilities  of  Marlboro  College  were 
offered  to  the  late  Adolf  Busch,  his  brother  Herman,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Marcel 
Moyse,  and  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  Louis  and  Blanche  Moyse  to  start  a 
summer  music  program. 

J.N.B. 
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July  25  Boston  Arts  Quartet 

August  1 The  New  York  Chamber  Soloists 

August  8 Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

August  15 The  Nova  Arte  Trio 

(Assisted  by  Gary  Graffman,  Piano, 
and  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Flute) 

August  22 The  Kroll  Quartet 
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PROGRAM  NOTES 

FIVE  MOVEMENTS  FOR  STRING  QUARTET,  OP.  5 
By  Anton  von  Webern  (1883-1945) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Webern's  Five  Pieces  for  String  Quartet, 
composed  in  1909,  antedate  the  Third  Quartet  by  Schoenberg  which  stands 
on  this  program  by  seventeen  years.  Webern  was  twenty-six  when  he  wrote 
it;  Schoenberg  his  master  was  thirty-five.  The  earlier  work  is  in  its  way  far 
more  advanced  than  the  later  one.  The  disciple  was  more  methodical,  more 
consistent  as  an  innovator.  Schoenberg's  Third  Quartet  uses  the  twelve-tone 
technique  as  did  Webern  seventeen  years  before,  but  Schoenberg  sounds  con- 
ventionally repetitious  by  comparison  as  he  follows  through  with  figure 
patterns.  Reiteration,  the  very  basis  of  classical  music,  is  forsworn  by 
Webern,  where  not  so  much  as  the  exact  repetition  of  a  brief  figure  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  music  in  the  flux,  presenting  endless  new  phases  in  color,  in 
melodic  shape,  cultivating  transparency  and  delicate  nuance.  (These  charac- 
teristics were  further  emphasized  when  Webern  rescored  the  "Five  Pieces" 
for  string  orchestra.) 

In  contrast  to  this,  Schoenberg's  Second  Quartet,  with  soprano  voice, 
composed  in  the  year  previous,  is  outspoken  romanticism,  though  to  its  own 
degree  concentrated  in  style.  Webern's  concentration  was  far  more  thorough- 
going. It  resulted  in  extreme  brevity  (the  Five  Pieces  last  eight  minutes), 
in  spare,  open  scores  in  which  each  note  was  unencumbered  and  neatly 
made  its  point.  He  shunned  amplitude  of  dynamics  or  texture.  His  music  is 
direct  and  rarefied,  rigorously  simple.  It  is  also  deliberate,  studied,  painstaking. 

While  Schoenberg  became  a  public  figure  and  found  himself  the  orig- 
inator of  a  movement  which  could  be  derided  but  not  dismissed,  Webern  led 
a  life  as  isolated  as  if  he  were  composing  in  a  laboratory.  He  was  living  in 
an  obscure  mountain  resort  near  Salzburg  when  he  was  shot,  a  tragedy  the 
circumstances  of  which  have  only  recently  been  sought  out  and  disclosed.* 
Since  his  death  he  has  become  a  shining  model  for  the  serial  movement. 
What  Schoenberg  had  implanted  but  failed  to  carry  through  consistently, 
Webern  had  pursued  with  uncompromising  logic  to  its  conclusion — the 
ultimate  in  conciseness,  clarity  and  point.  Webern  is  now  a  name  honored 
wherever  serialism  is  practiced.  Even  Stravinsky,  long  aloof  from  twelve- 
tonal  ways,  has  paid  Webern  his  respects,  notably  in  his  Agon. 


STRING  QUARTET  (1958) 
By  Arthur  Berger  (1912-         ) 

Among  Arthur  Berger's  works  for  orchestra,  piano,  and  chamber  com- 
binations, there  is  this  String  Quartet  and  an  earlier  one  (of  1945)  entitled 
"Three  Pieces  for  String  Quartet."  The  String  Quartet  of  1958  was  first 
performed  on  April  14,  I960,  by  the  Boston  Arts  Quartet,  and  was  later 
chosen  to  represent  American  chamber  music  at  the  International  Festival 
of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music  which  took  place  in 
June,  I960,  in  Cologne,  Germany. 

George  Perle  wrote  in  the  Musical  Quarterly  (Autumn,  I960)  : 

"First  drawn  to  atonality  thirty  years  ago,  Berger  found  himself  unable 
to  separate  the  techniques  of  this  language  from  an  Expressionistic  ethos  he 
found  uncongenial.  Influenced  by  the  works  of  Stravinsky's  middle  period, 
he  turned  to  an  intricate  and  curiously  personal  diatonicism,  characterized  by 
fragmentation  of  line  and  rhythm  and  by  the  extreme  contrasts  of  registra- 
tion that  one  associates  with  Webern.  .  .  . 

"In  the  quartet,  as  in  Berger's  earlier  works,  and  as  in  most  of  the  great 

*Tbe  Death  of  Anton  Webern  by  Hans  Moldenhauer,  published  in  1961  by  the  Philosophical  Library 


FOURTH    CONCERT    OF    THE    CHAMBER    MUSIC    SERIES 


The  Boston  Arts  Quartet 


Joseph  Silverstein,  Violin 
Harry  Dickson,  Violin 


Eugene  Lehner,  Viola 
Richard  Kapuscinski,  Cello 


PROGRAM 

WEBERN  Five  Quartet  Pieces,  Op.  5 

I.  Heftig  bewegt;  Ruhig 

II.  Sehr  langsam 

III.  Sehr  bewegt 

IV.  Sehr  langsam 

V.  In  zarten  Bewegung 


BERGER 


String  Quartet   (1958) 

Toccata:  Preciso;  Cantabile;  Leggiero  e  sotto  voce 
Tranquillo;  Intermezzo;  Coda:  Grave 


INTERMISSION 

SCHOENBERG       String  Quartet  No.  3,  Op.  30 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Intermezzo :  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Rondo :  Molto  moderato 


concerts  to  follow: 

August  1 The  New  York  Chamber  Soloists 

August  8 Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

August  15 The  Nova  Arte  Trio 

(with  Gary  Graffman,  Piano, 

and  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Flute) 

August  22 The  Kroll  Quartet 


music  of  our  Western  heritage,  timbre,  texture,  dynamics,  rhythm,  and  form 
are  elements  of  a  musical  language  whose  syntax  and  grammar  are  essentially 
derived  from  pitch  relations.  If  these  elements  never  seem  specious  and 
arbitrary,  as  they  do  with  so  many  of  the  dodecaphonic  productions  that 
deluge  us  today  from  both  the  left  and  the  right,  it  is  precisely  because  of  the 
authenticity  and  integrity  of  his  musical  thinking  at  the  basic  level.  In  the 
String  Quartet  1958  Berger  presents,  above  all,  an  original  approach  to  the 
most  perplexing  problem  of  twelve- tone  composition:  the  absence  of  any 
axiomatic  harmonic  assumptions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rigorous  pre- 
compositional  definitions  of  melodic  relations  on  the  other.  His  serial  music 
today  is  as  far  removed  from  current  fashionable  trends  as  his  diatonic 
music  was  a  few  years  ago." 


STRING  QUARTET  NO.  3,  OP.  30 
By  Arnold  Schoenberg  (1874-1951) 

Schoenberg  wrote  the  third  of  his  four  string  quartets  in  1926-1927. 
Since  it  precedes  his  Fourth  by  ten  years  and  follows  his  Second  by  nineteen, 
it  can  be  expected,  and  actually  does,  follow  a  middle  course  between  the  early 
and  later  Schoenberg.  It  retains  a  good  deal  of  the  Romantic  melody  and 
sonority  of  the  preceding  F  sharp  minor  Quartet  with  soprano  voice  (1907- 
1908),  but  the  years  of  its  writing  were  the  years  of  Schoenberg's  first  full 
plunge  into  twelve- tonalism.  The  Quartet  was  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the 
Orchestral  Variations,  Op.  31,  a  work  still  taken  as  a  model  for  the  serial 
plan.  The  Quartet  is  elusive  of  tonality,  it  cultivates  unorthodox  melodic 
intervals,  reverses  its  themes,  escapes  exact  repetition.  And  yet  it  has  its  tra- 
ditional outward  features.  The  classical  over-all  structure  is  maintained  with 
a  first  movement  in  general  sonata  form,  a  slow  movement  in  a  fairly  ortho- 
dox progress  of  ornamental  variations,  an  Intermezzo  of  light  scherzo  tex- 
ture with  a  middle  section.  The  final  rondo  is  another  case  of  vestigial  out- 
line and  adventurous  inner  treatment.  The  Quartet  has  recapitulations  and 
codas.  The  opening  movement  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  two  melodic  themes 
with  wide  skips,  and  an  ostinato  accompaniment  figure  of  short  notes,  re- 
peated in  shifting  shapes.  The  whole  score  retains  a  general  plan  of  legato 
theme  and  light,  often  staccato  accompaniment. 

"In  this  work,"  writes  Egon  Wellesz,  contributing  to  Cobbett's  Cyclo- 
pedic Survey  of  Chamber  Music,  "it  is  once  more  the  principle  of  variations 
which  is  the  essential  feature  of  Schoenberg's  constructive  treatment — varia- 
tions almost  in  the  medieval  sense.  According  to  this  principle,  the  idea  of 
any  given  melody  must  appear  each  time  with  changed  intervals  and 
rhythms,  and  this  practically  eliminates  the  principle  of  exact  repetition." 

Mr.  Walter  Willson  Cobbett,  as  editor  of  his  valuable  Cyclopedia,  in 
1930,  makes  a  general  observation  on  the  character  of  Schoenberg's  music 
which  it  is  interesting  to  repeat  after  thirty-two  years  have  passed : 

"Arnold  Schoenberg  is  at  the  head  and  front  of  this  new  school.  His 
quartets  contain  some  wonderful  apocalyptic  moments,  and  when  in  the 
Tristan  vein  (as  in  verklarte  Nacht),  he  proves  himself  not  insensible  to 
the  claims  of  sensuous  beauty;  but  he  appears  to  us  amateurs  to  be  mainly 
concerned  with  the  expression  of  his  intellectual  aspirations.  Now  amateurs, 
without  being  hedonists,  are  still  not  anchorites,  and  I  am  afraid  that  they 
are  apt  to  turn  only  too  readily  from  his  music  to  that  of  composers  who 
combine  lyric  charm  with  masterly  musicianship." 

Schoenberg  composed  his  Third  Quartet  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Sprague  Coolidge.  It  was  first  performed  on  September  19,  1927,  in 
Vienna,  by  the  quartet  of  his  brother-in-law,  Rudolph  Kolisch.  J.N.B. 
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SONATA  FOR  FLUTE,  OBOE,  CELLO  AND  HARPSICHORD 
By  Elliott  Carter  (1908-         ) 

Elliott  Carter  graduated  from  Harvard,  studied  with  Walter  Piston,  and 
later  with  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris.  He  has  composed  a  considerable 
amount  of  music  which  has  been  performed,  notably  two  Ballets,  "Poca- 
hontas" and  "The  Minotaur,"  both  of  which  have  been  staged  in  New  York, 
a  String  Quartet  (1951),  Variations  for  Orchestra  (1955),  commissioned  by 
the  Louisville  Orchestra.  His  Piano  Sonata  and  his  First  String  Quartet  each 
resulted  in  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship.  His  Second  String  Quartet  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  I960. 

The  Sonata  here  performed  was  composed  for  Sylvia  Marlowe's  Harpsi- 
chord Quartet  in  1954,  and  won  a  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Musical  Founda- 
tion Award  in  1956.  Michael  Steinberg,  describing  the  Sonata  in  a  Colum- 
bia recording,  calls  it  "amiable  and  witty,  taking  on  almost  the  character 
of  a  divertimento  . . . 

"Clearly,  there  is  no  thought  here  of  pre-existing  or  conventional 
formal  schemata.  It  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Sonata  that  its  move- 
ments do  not  end  by  returning  to  something  like  their  beginnings  according 
to  classical  habits  of  form,  but  develop  away  from  their  beginnings  to  con- 
clusions that  are  as  unexpected  as  they  are  inevitable.  The  composer  appears 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  his  material  as  he  proceeds.  The  idea  of  the 
stream  of  consciousness  comes  at  once  to  mind,  and  to  the  musician  there 
will  suggest  itself  a  parallel  with  those  remarkable  late  Sonatas  of  Debussy. 
Indeed,  the  present  Sonata  might  be  understood  as  homage  to  the  Second 
of  Debussy's,  that  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp." 


KLAVIERSTtrCKE  V,  VII 
By  Karl  Heinz  Stockhausen  (1928-  ) 
The  Klavierstucke  of  this  composer  of  which  there  are  eleven  were 
written  at  different  times,  (No.  V  in  1954  and  No.  VII  in  1956).  They  are 
described  in  Baker's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  as  "a  system  of 
constructivist  compositions  in  which  the  subjective  choice  of  the  performer 
determines  the  succession  of  given  thematic  ingredients  and  their  polyphonic 
simultaneities."  Nicolas  Slonimsky  in  his  invaluable  dictionary  otherwise 
describes  this  German  composer  of  the  advanced  modernist  school:  "He 
studied  piano  at  the  Musikhochschule  in  Cologne  (1947-50)  and  composi- 
tion with  Frank  Martin  during  the  latter's  residence  there  (1950-51);  then 
with  Olivier  Messiaen  and  Darius  Milhaud  in  Paris  (1951-53);  he  also 
made  a  study  of  'musique  concrete9  and  adopted  an  empiric  method  of  com- 
position which  included  highly  complex  contrapuntal  formulas  and  unin- 
hibited application  of  dissonance  as  well  as  the  simplest  procedures  of  tonal 
reiteration;  all  this  in  the  freest  of  rhythms  and  a  great  variety  of  instru- 
mental color,  with  emphasis  on  percussive  effects." 


EIGHT  MINIATURES  FOR  BAROQUE  ENSEMBLE 
By  Mel  Powell  (1923-  ) 
The  present  set  of  short  pieces  was  written  for  the  New  York  Chamber 
Soloists.  It  was  first  performed  on  May  25,  1959,  in  the  Hague.  Mel  Powell 
teaches  at  Yale  where  he  is  also  director  of  the  University's  recently  estab- 
lished electronic  music  studio.  He  has  held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and 
has  received  various  awards  and  commissions  including  one  from  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 


FIFTH  CONCERT  OF  THE  CHAMBER  MUSIC  SERIES 


The  New  York  Chamber  Soloists 

Charles  Bressler,  Tenor 

Samuel  Baron,  Flute 

Melvin  Kaplan,  Oboe 

Gerald  Tarack,  Violin 

Ynez  Lynch,  Viola 

Alexander  Kouguell,  Cello 

Julius  Levine,  Bass 

Harriet  Wingreen,  Piano  and  Harpsichord 

assisted  by 

Paul  Jacobs,  Piano 


CARTER 


STOCKHAUSEN 
POWELL 


BABBITT 
SCHULLER 


PROGRAM 

Sonata  for  Flute,  Oboe,  Cello  and  Harpsichord 

I.     Risoluto  (un  poco  rubato) 
II.     Lento 
III.     Allegro 

Messrs.  Baron,  Kaplan,  Kouguell,  Miss  Wingreen 

Klavierstucke  V,  VII 
Mr.  Jacobs 

Miniatures  for  Baroque  Ensemble 

Moderato 

Mosso 

Giusto 

Brioso 

Freely,  but  very  slow 

Allegro  ritmico 

Moderato 

Energico 

Messrs.  Baron,  Kaplan,  Tarack,  Kouguell,  Miss  Lynch  and 
Miss  Wingreen 

INTERMISSION 

Partitions  for  Piano 
Mr.  Jacobs 

Six  Renaissance  Lyrics 

(First  complete  performance) 

1.  Sonnet  87:  Shakespeare  (1564-1616) 
"Farewell,  Thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing" 

2.  Noche  oscura:  Juan  Delacruz  (1542-1591) 
"En  una  noche  oscura" 

3.  Under  der  Linden :  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 

(c.  1160-1228) 
"Under  der  Linden  an  der  Heiden" 

4.  Sonnett  126:  Francesco  Petrarca  (1304-1374) 
"In  qual  parte  del  cielo" 

5.  La  continuation  des  amours  #33:  Pierre  de  Ronsard 

(1524-1585) 
"Je  vous  envoie  un  bouquet" 

6.  Sonnet:  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (1475-1564) 
"O  notte,  o  dolce  tempo" 

Messrs.  Bressler,  Baron,  Kplan,  Tarack,  Kouguell,  Levine, 
Miss  Lynch  and  Miss  Wingreen 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


PARTITIONS  FOR  PIANO 
By  Milton  Babbitt  (1916-         ) 

Partitions  for  Piano  was  composed  in  1957  and  had  its  first  perform- 
ance in  1961  by  Robert  Helps.  The  composer  writes:  "This  short,  but  diffi- 
cult, work  derives  its  title  from  the  various  and  simultaneously  applied  tech- 
niques of  partitioning  pitch  and  rhythmic  aggregates  by  registral,  dynamic, 
and  other  means.  The  aggregates  themselves  arise  from  combinations  of 
different  forms  of  the  pitch-class  and  time-point  sets.  The  work  was  written 
for  inclusion  in  a  collection  of  piano  works,  by  various  composers,  of  very 
different  compositional  attitudes  and  with  very  different  musical  concerns. 
I  regard  this  work  as  an  appropriate  representation  of  both  my  attitude  and 
interests  for  the  past  twenty  years." 

Mr.  Babbitt  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  attended  and  later  taught  at 
Princeton  University. 

1  m^         ■ 

SIX  RENAISSANCE  LYRICS 

By  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  (1925-  ) 

This  song  cycle  is  scored  for  Tenor  voice,  Flute,  Oboe,  Violin,  Viola, 
and  Cello,  Bass  and  Piano,  each  song  being  accompanied  by  a  different  com- 
bination of  these  instruments,  and  only  in  the  last  song  are  all  seven  instru- 
ments used.  The  composer  writes : 

"The  Shakespeare  Song  (sans  Flute)  follows  closely  the  structural  sub- 
divisions of  the  text9  and  is  treated  in  what  might  be  termed  a  'lyrical  recita- 
tive' manner. 

"Nocbe  Oscura,  with  its  dark  mystical  symbolism,  emphasizes  the  lower 
register  and  more  sombre  timbres  of  the  four  string  instruments,  with  occa- 
sional— I  trust — subtle  allusions  to  Spanish  musical  materials. 

"Under  der  Linden  is  a  polytonal  quasi-serial  treatment  for  three  in- 
struments: Oboe,  Viola  and  the  rhythm-keeping  antique  Cymbal.  The  voice 
and  each  melodic  instrument  maintain  their  individual  lines  in  strict  inde- 
pendence of  each  other  in  respect  to  key  (more  accurately  mode)  and  rhyth- 
mic design.  The  text  is  sung  in  medieval  German. 

"The  Petrarca  Sonnet  is  conceived  in  the  form  of  a  double  canon  by 
inversion  distributed  between  Cello  and  Bass  for  one  pair  and  the  two 
hands  of  the  piano  for  the  other,  with  the  vocal  part  'freely'  composed 
against  both.  This  linear  continuity  is  interrupted  three  times  (and  for  a 
final  coda)  by  a  vertical,  harmonic  refrain-like  answer  in  the  three  instru- 
ments. 

"Ronsard's  poem  is  accompanied  solely  by  flute  and  bass,  the  latter 
used  melodically  and  primarily  in  its  highest  register  to  form  ultimately  an 
equal-voiced  three-part  counterpoint,  in  which  the  voice  is  surrounded  by 
the  silvery  texture  of  the  flute  and  the  darker,  almost  nasal  qualities  of  the 

bass. 

■    ^—    ■ 

Members  of  The  New  York  Chamber  Soloists  not  appearing  in  this  concert 
are  Adele  Addison,  Soprano;  Isidore  Cohen,  Violin;  Albert  Fuller, 
Harpsichord. 


CONCERTS  TO  FOLLOW: 

August  8 
August  15 


August  22 


.    Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

.  The  Nova  Arte  Trio 
(Assisted  by  Gary  Graffman,  Piano, 
and  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Flute) 

The  Kroll  Quartet 


Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 


Tanglewood 


EIGHT   CONCERTS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  8:00 


August  8 
The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH 
CMusic  Director 


BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL  1962 


TRIO  FOR  VIOLIN,  CELLO,  AND  PIANO,  IN  D  MAJOR,  OP.  70,  No.  1 
by  Ludwig  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

The  two  trios  of  Op.  70,  published  in  1809,  show  a  considerable  stride 
from  the  three  of  Op.  1  which  Beethoven  had  composed  fourteen  years 
before.  The  composer  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  form  which  he  had  been  ne- 
glecting. He  now  writes  far  more  brilliantly  for  the  piano.  The  sustaining 
instruments  are  more  pliable  and  eloquent.  The  combination  can  achieve  a 
ringing  sonority.  Yet  a  certain  restless  uneasiness,  a  probing  of  dark  corners 
suggests  the  F  minor  String  Quartet  which  shortly  followed.  This  quality 
finds  full  expression  in  the  slow  movement  in  a  melancholy  where  the  usual 
stream  of  sensuous  melody  is  sometimes  withheld.  A  weird  figure  which 
might  be  described  as  a  soulless  cry  is  repeated  in  many  forms  without  cessa- 
tion throughout  the  movement.  Nottebohm  shows  that  this  figure  appears 
among  Beethoven's  sketches  for  the  opening  scene  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth, 
an  operatic  project  that  never  materialized.  As  if  he  still  had  that  scene  in  his 
mind  as  he  wrote  the  Trio,  he  increases  the  eerie  effect  by  light  tremolo 
chords  in  the  piano,  this  too  almost  without  cessation.  The  hollow  desolation 
of  this  music  has  given  it  the  title  "Geister"  (Ghost)  Trio.  The  music  several 
times  gathers  to  a  despairing  climax  which  falls  away  as  the  tremolo  breaks 
into  long  descending  scales. 


TRIO  FOR  VIOLIN,  CELLO,  AND  PIANO 
by  David  Diamond  (1915-        ) 

David  Diamond's  Piano  Trio,  composed  in  1951,  is  one  of  numerous 
chamber  works,  including  four  string  quartets.  His  orchestral  works  are 
still  more  numerous.  Of  his  eight  symphonies,  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth 
and  Sixth  have  been  introduced  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  he  studied  with  Andre  de  Ribaupierre 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  (1928-1929),  with  Bernard  Rogers  at 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  (1930-1934),  at  the  New  Music  School  of 
New  York  for  the  two  years  following,  and  later  with  Roger  Sessions  and 
Paul  Boepple  in  New  York  and  Nadia  Boulanger  at  Fontainebleau  and 
Paris.  He  has  been  granted  numerous  awards. 

Peggy  Glanville-Hicks  has  thus  characterized  David  Diamond  in  Grove's 
Dictionary:  "Diamond's  music  has  notable  emotional  impetus,  and  such 
dissonance  as  there  is  in  his  style  is  almost  continually  present  in  his  mono- 
chrome harmonic  color  scheme:  it  is  seldom  used  as  a  dynamic  contrast. 
Structurally  and  stylistically  Diamond's  works  are  all  very  similar,  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  pieces.  His  expression  is  personal,  lyric-romantic  and 


SIXTH    CONCERT     OF    THE     CHAMBER    MUSIC     SERIES 

The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

Menahem  Pressler,  Piano 

Daniel  Guilet,  Violin 

Bernard  Greenhouse,  Cello 


PROGRAM 

BEETHOVEN  Trio  in  D  Major,  Opus  70,  No.  1 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Largo  assai  e  espressivo 
III.     Presto 

DIAMOND  Trio 

I.     Poco  allegro;  maestoso;  Adagio;  Allegro  vivo 

II.     Adagio  meditativo;  Poco  andantino, 
quasi  allegretto;  Tempo  I 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  aperto 

IV.  Adagio  serio;  Allegro  animato 

INTERMISSION 

BRAHMS  Trio  in  C  Major,  Opus  87 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  con  moto    (Thema  mit  Variationen) 

III.  Scherzo:  Presto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  giocoso 

STEINWAY  PIANO 


CONCERTS  TO  FOLLOW: 


August  15 


August  22 


.    The  Nova  Arte  Trio 

(with  Gary  Graff  man,  Piano, 

and  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Flute) 

The  Kroll  Quartet 


intense,  and  has  not  changed  much,  or  passed  through  very  divergent  work- 
ing methods,  in  spite  of  his  many  and  varied  teachers.  His  expressive 
equilibrium  appears  to  be  set  and  his  technical  command  fully  accomplished.' ' 


TRIO  FOR  VIOLIN,  CELLO,  AND  PIANO  IN  C  MAJOR,  OP.  87 
by  Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

Brahms  interested  himself  in  the  piano  trio  as  a  form  when  he  wrote 
this  one  in  1882,  at  the  same  time  starting  another  in  E  flat  which  he 
destroyed.  Four  years  later  he  wrote  another  in  C  minor  (Op.  101)  and  in 
1889  he  revised  for  publication  a  very  early  trio  in  B  flat  (Op.  8)  which  he 
had  composed  thirty-five  years  before. 

The  Trio  in  C  major  he  completed  at  his  summer  haunt  in  Ischl  in 
1882  (having  sketched  the  first  movement  in  1880).  He  was  evidently  satis- 
fied with  this  belated  second  venture  in  the  form,  for  he  lost  no  time  in 
informing  his  publisher  Simrock  of  its  birth  and  in  showing  it  to  his  friends 
Dr.  Billroth  and  Clara  Schumann.  The  trio  was  tried  out  by  friends  on 
August  25  and  played  publically  in  Vienna  the  following  March. 

Unlike  the  early  Trio  with  its  overflowing,  youthful  exuberance,  the 
one  in  C  major  has  the  more  contained  musical  logic  of  the  full  master. 
The  blending  and  interplay  of  the  three  instruments  are  as  skillful  as  if  this 
were  his  favorite  combination.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  slow 
movement  where  the  motto-like  subject  (Geiringer  calls  it  "a  passionate- 
pathetic  theme  of  a  slightly  Hungarian  coloring")  traverses  five  variations 
with  a  resource  that  discloses  fresh  beauties  throughout.  The  Scherzo  is 
built  on  sustained  melody  set  against  swift  wraith-like  figures  with  a  more 
sober  trio  and,  until  the  coda,  a  literal  repetition  of  the  first  part.  The  finale 
is  lively,  but  the  sustained  singing  quality  which  characterizes  the  whole 
work  never  lapses.  J.N.B. 


Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 


Tanglewood 


EIGHT    CONCERTS  OF   CHAMBER  MUSIC 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  8:00 


August  15 
The  Nova  Arte  Trio 

assisted  by 
DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER  and  GARY  GRAFFMAN 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH 
CMusic  Director 


BERKSHIRE   FESTIVAL  1962 


QUARTET  FOR  PIANO  AND  STRINGS,  IN  A  MAJOR,  OP.  26 
By  Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

Before  Brahms  undertook  his  string  quartets,  he  wrote  his  three  quar- 
tets for  piano  and  strings.  This,  the  second  of  the  three,  was  completed  in 
1861  and  may  well  have  been  sketched  together  with  the  first  in  G  minor 
during  his  then  recent  stay  in  the  Principality  of  Detmold,  where  the  young 
man  was  occupied  with  chamber  music  forms.  He  sent  both  manuscripts  to 
Joachim,  and  when  his  friend  answered  in  words  of  praise,  not  pointing 
out  a  single  fault,  Brahms,  who  was  then  twenty-eight  and  who  considered 
himself  a  novice  in  chamber  music,  evidently  craved  reassurance,  for  he 
wrote:  "Your  letter  is  much  too  kind,  and  I  shake  my  head  over  it.  Let  me 
have  some  observations." 

Joachim,  after  a  second  study,  could  mention  only  minor  points  other 
than  the  "harmonic  peculiarities"  which  he  nevertheless  was  getting  used 
to  with  repetition.  "The  tone  of  tenderness,"  he  added,  "is  well  contrasted 
with  sparkling  life."  It  is  significant  that  Brahms'  harmonic  incursions  so 
generally  acceptable  today  puzzled  so  skillful  and  enlightened  a  musician 
as  Joachim.  Joachim,  however,  was  well  aware  of  his  friend's  superb  mastery 
of  a  combination  few  had  touched  and  none  excelled  in  workmanship.  The 
irresistible  adagio  Joachim  could  scarcely  have  found  less  than  "magnificent." 
It  is  thematically  built  on  a  much-repeated  elementary  motto  of  do — re 
extending  into  varying  melodic  chords  in  what  is  for  its  time  a  marvel  of 
coloristic  treatment.  When  Joachim  wrote  of  the  scherzo  that  ^k  reminds 
one  a  good  deal  of  the  later  Beethoven,"  he  may  have  had  in  mind  the  "Alia 
tedesca"  movement  of  Beethoven's  Quartet,  Op.  130.  The  final  rondo  has  a 
livelier  dance  tune,  with  Brahmsian  excursions. 


SONATA  FOR  FLUTE  AND  PIANO,  OP.  94 
By  Serge  Prokofiev  (1891-1953) 

Prokofiev  completed  his  Flute  Sonata  in  1943.  It  was  one  of  many 
works  which  occupied  him  during  the  years  of  the  War,  including  the 
operas  The  Duenna  and  War  and  Peace  (first  version),  the  ballet  Cinderella, 
the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Piano  Sonatas,  the  Second  String  Quartet, 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Ballad  of  an  Unknown  Boy,  and  various  occasional 
works.  Of  this  music,  ranging  from  the  light-hearted  to  the  tragic,  the 
Flute  Sonata  belongs  very  definitely  to  the  first  sort. 

Israel  Nestyev  in  his  valuable  biography  writes:  "The  idea  of  compos- 
ing a  transparent,  graceful  piece  for  the  flute  had  interested  Prokofiev  years 
before  in  France,  where  the  art  of  woodwind  playing  is  highly  cultivated. 
He  still  spoke  with  respect  of  the  'heavenly  sound'  of  one  of  the  best 
French  flutists,  Barrere.  Once  again  the  composer  attempted  to  revive,  in  the 
contemporary  musical  idiom,  the  simplicity  of  the  classical  instrumental 
style,  with  its  unaffected  melodic  clarity.  The  character  of  the  sonata's 
principal  images — the  quiet,  gentle  lyricism  of  the  first  and  third  move- 
ments, the  capricious  merriment  of  the  second  movement,  and  the  playful 


SEVENTH    CONCERT    OF    THE    CHAMBER    MUSIC    SERIES 

The  Nova  Arte  Trio 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Violin 

Joseph  de  Pasquale,  Viola 

Samuel  Mayes,  Cello 

assisted  by 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  Flute 

Gary  Graff  man,  Piano 


BRAHMS 


PROGRAM 

Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  A  major,  Op.  26 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Poco  adagio 

III.  Scherzo:  Poco  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 


PROKOFIEV 


Sonata  for  Fute  and  Piano,  Op.  94 

I.  Andantino 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART 


Divertimento  for  String  Trio,  K.  563 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro 

IV.  Andante 

V.  Menuetto.  Allegretto 

VI.  Allegro 


Mr.  GrarTman  plays  the  Steinway  Piano. 


dance  quality  of  the  finale — suited  the  transparent  tone  color  of  the  flute 
splendidly. 

"In  this  Sonata,  as  in  the  best  of  his  early  works  and  later  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  the  Music  for  Children,  Prokofiev  reveals  to  the  full  his 
inexhaustible  gift  for  melody  .  .  .  But  despite  its  clarity  of  form,  miniature 
scale,  transparent  texture,  and  even  the  use  of  certain  specifically  classical 
devices,  this  work  is  not  merely  a  re-creation  of  the  late  eighteenth-century 
style.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  completely  modern  and  typically  Prokofievan 
in  its  harmonic  thinking,  its  intricate  interweaving  of  figures  and  passages, 
and  its  distinctive  lyricism.  The  style  of  this  piece  is  derived  chiefly  from 
its  blend  of  simple  melodies,  resilient  rhythms,  subtle  modulations,  and 
colorful  contrasts  of  harmony." 

Shortly  after  completing  the  Sonata,  the  composer  re-edited  it  for 
violin  instead  of  flute.  Carleton  Sprague  Smith  comments  on  the  two  ver- 
sions in  the  printed  score:  "Obviously  the  Sonata  sounds  differently  on  the 
two  instruments,  the  flute  being  less  declamatory  and  more  mellifluous,  the 
violin  more  rugged  and  varied  with  its  pizzicato  and  double  stop  passages 
.  .  .  Violinists  tend  to  perform  the  Sonata  a  good  deal  faster  than  flutists, 
again  giving  an  altered  feeling  to  the  work." 


DIVERTIMENTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  VIOLA  AND  CELLO, 

IN  E  FLAT,  K.  563 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791) 

Among  Mozart's  works  this  one  is  unique  in  combined  form  and 
character,  and  quite  unclassifiable.  Composing  it  for  Michael  Puchberg,  his 
fellow  Mason  and  benefactor,  he  may  have  felt  that  since  Puchberg  was 
nothing  special  as  a  musician,  something  in  the  way  of  "entertainment 
music"  would  best  suit  him.  But  the  composer  who  had  just  finished  his 
last  three  symphonies  had  long  since  left  divertimentos  behind.  The  early 
ones  for  string  trio  with  two  horns  obbligato  are  not  in  the  least  com- 
parable. Perhaps  his  impulse  was  to  give  full  divertimento  measure  with  a 
second  slow  movement  and  a  second  minuet  (this  with  a  second  trio).  If 
so,  he  became  more  absorbed  in  the  music  than  mindful  of  the  recipient,  for 
the  result  is  a  true  chamber  work,  largely  in  the  "learned"  style.  Many  of  the 
themes,  notably  that  of  the  Andante  with  its  variations,  and  the  completely 
cheerful  six-eight  subject  of  the  finale  are  as  light  and  engaging  as  any  he 
wrote  for  the  Salzburg  divertimentos.  Their  treatment  is  the  fine  workman- 
ship of  1788.  The  first  movement  and  the  Adagio  are  definitely  "serious." 
It  would  be  completely  misleading  to  consider  this  as  a  quartet  minus  a 
second  violin,  like  a  wagon  with  a  wheel  missing.  It  necessarily  lacks 
chordal  sonority,  but  the  three  voices  find  a  new,  delicate  balance,  per- 
mitting a  new,  individual  prominence  to  a  single  end.  J.N.B. 


Final  concert  of  this  series — Wednesday,  August  22,  at  8 
The  Kroll  Quartet 


Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 


Tanglewood 


EIGHT   CONCERTS  OF   CHAMBER  MUSIC 


Wednesday  Evenings  at  8:00 


August  22 

The  Kroll  Quartet 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH 
CMvsic  Director 


BERKSHIRE    FESTIVAL  1962 


STRING  QUARTET  IN  F  MAJOR,  OP.  18,  NO.  1 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

This  program  begins  with  Beethoven's  first  published  string  quartet 
(published  1801),  and  ends  with  the  last  but  one  (1825).  In  the  first  of 
the  set  of  six,  Op.  18,  he  at  once  throws  down  a  gauntlet,  a  fragment  of  a 
theme  in  unison,  with  a  rhythmic  twist.  It  is  inconspicuous  enough  on  its 
face  but  becomes  a  unit  for  manipulation  which,  linked  with  itself  in  many 
repetitions,  tossed  back  and  forth  between  the  instruments  and  built  into 
sequential  lines  can  become  closely  integrated  discourse.  The  theme  was 
arrived  at  laboriously  through  eleven  pages  of  the  sketchbooks,  until  it  was 
stripped  at  last  to  a  bare  rhythmic  kernel,  which  in  itself  implied  a  move- 
ment. 

The  slow  movement,  an  adagio  of  extended  melody,  drenched  in  D 
minor,  is  evidence  at  once  of  the  abrupt  mood  changes  which  are  to  char- 
acterize Opus  18.  The  first  phrase  of  the  melody,  sung  by  the  leading  violin 
over  triplet  chords  which  burden  the  air  with  melancholy,  extends  through 
twelve  9/8  bars.  "Adagio  affettuoso  ed  appassionato"  stands  above  it,  and 
the  composer  is  true  to  his  promise  as,  after  three  tragic  pauses,  he  reaches 
his  fortissimo  climax. 

A  rather  too  well-behaved  Scherzo  rises  to  individuality  in  the  Trio 
with  its  staccato  octaves  and  drone  bass.  The  final  allegro  matches  the  bril- 
liance of  the  first  movement,  a  more  conventional  pattern  giving  way  to 
episodes  which  forget  to  be  formal,  and  so  gain  in  charm. 


STRING  QUARTET  NO.  2,  OP.  17 

By  Bela  Bartok  (1881-1945) 

Bartok  could  never  justly  be  called  an  eclectic  composer.  Sensitive  and 
receptive  to  the  musical  tendencies  about  him  and  indebted  to  past  musical 
ways,  he  was  always  a  solitary,  self -probing  artist.  His  aesthetic  was  of  his 
own  making.  The  Second  Quartet,  composed  in  the  trying  years  1915-1917, 
has  surely  no  discernible  connection  with  world  events.  In  the  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  his  First  Quartet  of  1908,  the  industrious  composer  had  de- 
veloped his  craftsmanship,  found  a  closer  intervallic  and  thematic  organiza- 
tion, a  certain  economy  of  statement;  the  exploratory  composer  had  found 
new  devices  in  percussive  stress,  the  use  of  open  strings  for  full  sonority, 
such  personal  idiosyncracies  as  glissandi.  The  interval  of  the  fourth  is  more 
pervasive.  The  movement  sequence  is  significantly  different  from  that  of  the 
First,  which  had  been  like  a  long  accelerando  from  slow  to  fast  and  brilliant, 
an  unbroken  progress.  In  the  Second  Quartet,  the  composer  seeks  balance 
by  contrast  in  three  separate  movements.  The  first  movement  is  "moderate" 
and  lyrical  in  character,  melody  over  even  triplets  in  9/8.  The  second  is  a 
lively  procession  of  dances,  the  last  slow  and  serious.  The  composer  had  been 
studying  the  songs  and  dances  of  his  people  for  years,  together  with  Kodaly. 
Traces  of  the  folk  idiom  can  be  found  in  the  First  Quartet.  In  the  Second, 
the  rhythms,  the  ornamental  notes,  the  accumulating  speed  are  freely  taken 
over,  intensified,  made  personal.  The  closing  section,  prestissimo  and  pianis- 


EIGHTH    CONCERT    OF    THE    CHAMBER    MUSIC    SERIES 


The  Kroll  Quartet 


William  Kroll,  Violin 
William  Stone,  Violin 


Harry  Zaratzian,  Viola 
Avron  Twerdowsky,  Cello 


PROGRAM 


BEETHOVEN 


String  Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  18,  No.  1 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Adagio  affettuoso  ed  appassionato 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Allegro 


BARTOK 


String  Quartet  No.  2,  Op.  17 

I.    Moderato 

II.     Allegro  molto  capriccioso 
III.     Lento 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Quartet  in  A  minor,  Op.  132 

I.    Assai  sostenuto;  Allegro 
II.     Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

III.  Molto  adagio:  Canzona  di  ringraziamento,  in 
modo  lidico,  offerta  alia  divinita  da  un  guarito 

IV.  Alia  marcia,  assai  vivace;  Allegro  appassionato 


simo,  is  a  sublimation,  and  also  an  effective  preparation  for  the  finale,  which 
is  music  of  the  utmost  seriousness.  It  is  also  music  of  deep  reflection, 
tragically  colored,  even  mystic,  indeed  most  characteristic  of  its  composer. 


STRING  QUARTET  NO.  15  IN  A  MINOR,  OP.  132 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

The  minor  mood  prevails,  save  in  the  scherzo-like  second  movement, 
and  the  close  of  the  finale.  The  program  clue  which  Beethoven  wrote  over 
the  slow  movement — "Song  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Deity  by  a  convalescent, 
in  the  Lydian  mode,"  was  probably  written  on  his  recovery  from  an  illness 
in  the  spring  of  1825,  but  sketches  for  the  other  movements  antedate  that 
illness.  The  finale  theme  appears  among  the  sketches  for  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony in  1823,  then  intended  as  a  finale  for  the  Symphony,  and  thoughts  of 
a  "religious  song  in  a  symphony  in  the  old  modes"  was  noted  in  1818 
while  the  Missa  Solemnis  was  occupying  him. 

The  sustained  introductory  chords,  where  anguish  seems  stilled  in  faith, 
are  the  basic  spirit  of  the  movement  as  they  recur,  shadowlike,  making  their 
harmony  subtly  felt.  The  outward  voice  of  the  movement  is  that  of  the 
principal  theme  which  has  the  same  characteristic  plaint  of  the  falling  half 
tone  from  sixth  to  dominant  noted  in  the  F  minor  Quartet.  The  principal 
theme  engenders  many  episodes  which  are  a  part  of  itself,  and  which  are 
combined  with  it  closely  and  organically.  In  place  of  an  orthodox  develop- 
ment there  is  what  might  be  called  a  second  exposition,  which  is  not  repe- 
titious, but  vital  and  generative.  The  second  movement,  in  a  relieving  A 
major,  is  in  scherzo  form  with  repeats  and  da  capo.  The  trio,  which  does 
not  recur,  is  in  the  character  of  a  German  dance,  the  tune  carried  by  the 
violin  in  its  high  range. 

The  Andante  section  of  the  slow  movement  serves  as  a  foil  for  the  Adagio 
because  of  its  melodic  flow  after  the  almost  static  chords  of  the  Adagio  as 
it  is  first  heard.  The  fresh  D  major,  following  the  modal  harmonies,  gives 
a  sense  of  restoration  similar  to  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement.  The 
chords  of  the  Adagio  have  a  remote,  mystic,  ethereal  quality,  far  different 
from  those  which  opened  the  Quartet,  the  modal  harmonies  (equivalent  to 
F  major  with  the  fourth  raised  to  B  natural)  giving  a  special  coloring.  The 
last  section  is  marked  (tMit  innigster  Empfaidung"  ("With  the  most  inti- 
mate feeling").  The  hushed  spell  of  this  close  is  quite  beyond  description. 
It  is  a  high  point  in  all  the  quartets — in  all  the  music  of  Beethoven.  A  march 
movement  (in  A  major)  of  twenty-four  bars  in  two  repeated  sections  is 
music  of  joyous  summoning.  The  Ninth  Symphony  is  recalled,  and  the  im- 
pression is  strengthened  as  there  follows  an  agitated  recitative,  full  of  antici- 
pation. The  finale,  the  theme  of  which  was  sketched  two  years  before,  and 
was  intended  for  the  Ninth  Symphony,  is  set  in  a  rondo,  a  form  Beethoven 
had  long  ceased  to  use.  Its  use  here  is  understandable;  the  composer  wished 
to  make  this  theme  dominate,  not  only  by  rich  fragmentary  manipulation,  but 
by  dramatic  returns  in  toto  and  in  the  now  dramatically  important  A  minor 
tonality.  J.N.B. 


Music  Shed  —  Tanglewood 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 

Thursday,  August  2,  1962,  at  8:00 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

THE  BOSTON  POPS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 

Soloist  EARL  WILD,  Piano 


PROGRAM 

*The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever Sousa 

*Suite  from  "Le  Cid"  Massenet 

Castiliane  —  Aragonaise  —  Aubade  —  Navarraise 

#Mein  Lebenslauf  ist  Lieb'  und  Lust,  Waltzes Josef  Strauss 

Pines  of  Rome Respighi 

I.  The  Pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese 

II.  The  Pines  near  a  Catacomb 

III.  The  Pines  of  the  Janiculum 

IV.  The  Pines  of  the  Appian  Way 

Intermission 

*Concerto  in  F  for  Piano  and  Orchestra Gershwin 

I.    Allegro 

II.    Adagio;  Andante  con  moto 
III.    Allegro  agitato 

Soloist:  Earl  Wild 
*Selection  from  "West  Side  Story"  Bernstein 

I  Feel  Pretty  —  Maria  —  Something's  Coming  —  Tonight  — 
One  Hand,  One  Heart  —  Cool  —  A-mer-i-ca 

Mr.  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Baldwin  Piano  *RCA  Victor  Recording 


Special  Event  at  Tanglewood 

Thursday,  August  23 

A  GALA  EVENING 

of  Performances  by  the  Students 
For  the  Benefit  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

ORDER  OF  EVENTS 
4 :00     Chamber  Music  in  the  Theatre 

5 :00     Music  by  Tanglewood  Composers  in  the  Chamber  Music  Hall 

6:00     Picnic  Hour 

7 :00     Tanglewood  Choir  on  the  Main  House  Porch 

8 :00     The  Berkshire  Music  Center  Orchestra  Concert  in  the  Shed 

In  Mahler's  Third  Symphony,  with  the  Festival  Chorus  and  Florence  Kopleff,  Contralto 

Conductor — Richard  Burgin 

Admission  tickets  .  .  .  (All  seats  unreserved  except  boxes)  $2.50  —  Box  Seats  $5.00 

Grounds  open  for  admission  at  3 :00  p.m. 

REMAINING  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

(The  final  concerts  of  Charles  Munch  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

EVENINGS  —  8 :00  P.M.  AFTERNOONS  —  2 :30  P.M. 

Friday  Evening — August  3  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Soloist:  Samuel  Mayes 

Saturday  Evening — August  4  Conductor:  William  Steinberg 

Sunday  Afternoon — August  5 Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Soloist:  Rudolf  Serkin 

Friday  Evening — August  10  Conductor:  Eugene  Ormandy 

Saturday   Evening — August    11   Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux 

Soloist:  Leon  Fleisher 

Sunday  Afternoon — August  12  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Friday  Evening — August  17  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Soloist:  Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Saturday  Evening — August  18  Conductor:  Eugene  Ormandy 

Soloist:  Eugene  Istomin 

Sunday  Afternoon — August  19  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Soloists:  Adele  Addison 
Gary  Graff  man 

Friday  Evening — August  24  Conductor:  Pierre  Monteux 

Saturday  Evening — August  25  Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Sunday  Afternoon — August  26 Conductor:  Charles  Munch 

Soloists:  Adele  Addison 

Florence  Kopleff 
John  McCollum 
Donald  Gramm 

Chamber  Music  Concerts 
Wednesday  Evening — August  8  The  Beaux  Arts  Trio  of  New  York 

Wednesday  Evening — August  15  Nova  Arte  Trio  with  Gary  Graffman 

and  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Wednesday  Evening — August  22  Kroll  Quartet 

Tickets  at  the  Box  Office 

Admission   to   Saturday  Morning  Rehearsals:   $1.50  for  Adults,   $.50  for  Children 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH 
Music  Director 


^ 


TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  GALA  EVENING 

OF  THE 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Charles  Munch,  Director 


Thursday j  August  2%,  I()  6 2 


For  the  Benefit  of  The  Berkshire  Music  Center 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


A  GALA  EVENING  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Performances  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


PROGRAMS 


4:00    CHAMBER  MUSIC  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Department  of  Chamber  Music :  Richard  Burgin  and  William  Kroll 

BEETHOVEN SONATA  IN  G  MINOR,  OPUS  5,  NO.  2 

I.    Adagio  sostenuto  ed  espressivo — Allegro 
William  Brent — violoncello  Sumiko  Kohno — piano 


MOZART 


Ira  Deutsch — oboe 
David  Roberts — oboe 
Yoshihiro  Obata — clarinet 
Jack  Graham — clarinet 

CHAVEZ 

Reginald  Bonnin 
Peter  Canady 
Ronald  Dowd 


SERENADE  FOR  WINDS,  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  12,  K.  388 

IV.     Allegro 

David  Carroll — bassoon 
Ryohei  Nakagawa — bassoon 
Bradford  DeMilo — French  horn 
Barton  Parker — Trench  horn 


TOCCATA  FOR  PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS 

Frank  Epstein 


Louis  Forner- 


Dennis  Kain 
Frederick  Withers 

■Conductor 


MENDELSSOHN 


OCTET  FOR  STRINGS,  IN  E  FLAT  MAJOR,  OPUS  20 

I.     Allegro  moderato,  ma  con  fuoco 
Won-Mo  Kim — violin  Pamela  Brand — viola 

Barbara  Heinen — violin  Barbara  Allen — viola 

Ruth  Rabinovitz — violin  Raphael  Sommer — violoncello 

Carolyn  Mather — violin  Earl  Williams — violoncello 


5:00    COMPOSITION  THEATRE-CONCERT  HALL 

Department  of  Composition:  Lukas  Foss,  Iain  Hamilton,  Witold  Lutoslawski 
Stanley  Silverman,  Administrative  Assistant 


LARRY  STEMPEL 
(New  York  City) 

PIETER  VAN  DEN  TOORN 
(Montclair,  New  Jersey) 


DAVID  JOHNSON 
(Rochester,  New  York) 


IN  MEMORIAM  DAG  HAMMERSKJOLD 
(From  Three  Memoriams  for  String  Quartet) 

PIANO  STUDIES 


I.     Introduction 
II.     Variations 
III.     Finale 
Composer  at  the  Piano 

THREE  PIECES  FOR  FLUTE  ALONE 

Performed  by  the  Composer 


LOUIS  ANGELINI 
(Utica,  New  York) 


PIECE  FOR  SOLO  VIOLIN 


JOHN  CRANE 
(Washington,  D.  C.) 


Won-Mo  Kim — violin 


THREE  SONGS  ON  THE  TEXT 
OF  THE  LENOX  SCHOOL  REGULATIONS 
I.    Night  Watchman 
II.    Fire 
III.     Drinking 
Carollyn  Clark — Soprano 

IMAGES 

IN  MEMORIAM  JAMES  AGEE 

Samuel  Wechsler  Commission,  1961 

Geoffrey  Lewis,  Narrator 

Conducted  by  the  Composer 

from  "Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men"  by  James  Agee — Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston 


PETER  LEWIS 

(Bradford,  Rhode  Island) 


THE  FROMM  FELLOWSHIP  PLAYERS 

Kenneth  Goldsmith — violin  Jesse  Levine — viola 

Nancy  Cirillo — violin  Edgar  Fischer — violoncello 

Paul  Jacobs — piano 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  INSTRUMENTALISTS 

Susan  Cohn — flute  Larry  Stewart — bassoon 

Peter  Bloom — oboe  Stephen  Seiffert — French  horn 

William  Lewis — clarinet  Ronald  Dowd — percussion 

Stanley  Silverman — guitar 


6:00    PICNIC  HOUR 


6:45    FANFARE 


MAIN  HOUSE 


7:00    TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 


MAIN  HOUSE  PORCH 


Choral  Department:  Hugh  Ross;  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  Associates; 

Dan  Border,  Administrative  Assistant 

DANIEL  PINKHAM  EASTER  CANTATA 

For  Chorus,  Brass  and  Percussion 

III.  And  The  Angel  Said  Unto  Them 

IV.  This  Is  the  Day 

Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon — Conductor 


HENRY  PURCELL 


WITH  DROOPING  WINGS 
From  Dido  and  Aeneas 


ORAZIO  VECCHI 


LEGGIADRETTO  CLORINO 
Maurice  Casey — Conductor 


MARC-ANTOINE  CHARPENTIER  MESSE  DE  MINUIT  POUR  NOEL 

Kyrie  eleison 

Gloria 
Ellen  Hahn  Theodore  Bradshaw 

Sophia  Beryk  Russell  Locke 

Louis  Forner 
Bernard  de  Surcy — Conductor 


MARK  BUCCI 

Prelude 

The  Sunflower 

The  Lamb 
Ellen  Hahn 
Elaine  Rosen 

MODEST  MOUSSORGSKY 


The  Rose  Tree 
The  Tiger 


Hugh  Ross — Conductor 


FLORA  AND  FAUNA 
The  Mustard  Seed 
The  Birds 
Postlude 

Theodore  Bradshaw 

Maurice  Casey 


JOSHUA 


Stuart  Raleigh — Conductor 


JOHN  COOPER 


Sophia  Beryk — soprano 


AH!  SUN-FLOWER 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS  FIVE  GYPSY  SONGS 

Theodore  Bradshaw — tenor  Martha  Rock — soprano 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson — Conductor 
Seymour  Schonberg 
Peter  Boeing 
Brian  Coogan 
William  Hammond 
William  Booth 
R.  Philip  Jameson 
Ronald  Munson 
Reginald  Bonnin 
Peter  Canady 


Accompanists: 
Trumpets: 

Trench  horns: 
Trombones: 

Tuba: 

Timpani  and  Percussion 


Stuart  Raleigh 
Jojhn  DiPetrillo 
James  Redding 
Barton  Parker 
Andr6  Smith 


Dennis  Kain 


THE  TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 


SOPRANOS 
Sophia  Beryk 
Patricia  Brown 
Carollyn  Clark 
Eileen  Flexer 
Gertrude  Ffolliott 
Ellen  Hahn 
Sheila  Kain 
Amy  Kaiser 
Lucy  Kraus 
Martha  Rock 


ALTOS 

Susan  Anathan 
Brenda  Cole 
Ester  Deckert 
Patricia  Gilroy 
Leslie  Kandell 
A.  Toby  Korn 
Jane  Lawton 
Janet  Pollitt 
Elaine  Rosen 
Deborah  Schubert 


TENORS 
Leonard  Atherton 
Theodore  Bradshaw 
Russell  Locke 
Robert  Margouleff 
Louis  Mariano 
Paul  Richter 
Phillip  Wheeler 


(over) 


BARITONES 
Warren  Brown 
Maurice  Casey 
Bernard  Bailly  DeSurcy 
Eugene  Gover 
Stuart  Raleigh 
Seymour  Schonberg 
Stephen  Simon 
Edward  Winston 
Peter  Wolfe 


8:00    THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA— MUSIC  SHED 

Orchestra  Department:  Richard  Burgin;  assisted  by  Seymour  Lipkin 

STRAUSS  DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURATION,  TONE  POEM,  OPUS  24 

Richard  Burgin — Conductor 

BRAHMS  RHAPSODY  FOR  ALTO,  MEN'S  CHORUS  AND  ORCHESTRA,  OPUS  53 

Florence  Kopleff — Alto 
Seymour  Lipkin — Conductor 


MAHLER 


INTERMISSION 

SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  D  MINOR, 
WITH  WOMEN'S  CHORUS  AND  ALTO  SOLO 
Vigorous,  decisive 
Slow,  mysterious 

Lively  in  tempo  and  jaunty  in  expression 

Slow,  peaceful,  expressive 

Florence  Kopleff — Alto 

Richard  Burgin — Conductor 

Men  of  the  Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross 

Women  of  the  Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Alfred  Nash  Patterson 


I. 

rv. 
v. 

VI. 


ORCHESTRA  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


VIOLINS 

Won-Mo-Kim 
Concertmaster 

Hiroko  Abe 
Marjorie  Bacher 
Priscilla  Brown 
Davetta  Caughey 
Edgar  Edwards 
Lyndl  Fowler 
Lucille  Gewinner 
Barbara  Heinen 
Mark  Knight 
Carolyn  Mather 
Diane  Merrill 
Jean  Mouillere 
Robert  Pecci 
Charles  Ponall 
Ruth  Rabinovitz 
Claudia  Rantucci 
Carol  Rowles 
Martin  Shapiro 
Camilla  Shelden 
Michael  Stevens 
Barrett  Stoll 
Penelope  Veach 
Janice  Walker 


VIOLAS 

Barbara  Allen 
Nancy  Blacklock 
Pamela  Brand 
Shirley  Manuel 
Catherine  Melhorn 
Frank  Reilly 
Janet  Rush 
Fukuhiko  Saeki 
Simone  Tanguay 


VIOLONCELLOS 

Jane  Barry 
William  Brent 
Janet  Burbank 
Elizabeth  Bush 
Ingrid  Heim 
Gordon  Lantz 
Maria  Smith 
Raphael  Sommer 
Michael  Stoughton 
Jacques  Sudrat 
Marcelle  Verignon 
Earl  Williams 


BASSES 

Diane  Bulgarelli 
David  Danesi 
Frank  Proto 
Sandra  Robertson 
David  Willis 


FLUTES 

Susan  Cohn 
William  Fuhrman 
Paula  Kelch 
Sylvia  Kendrick 
Jacqueline  Winston 


OBOES 

Peter  Bloom 
Rachel  Brudnoy 
James  Byars 
Ira  Deutsch 
David  Roberts 

CLARINETS 

Janita  Byars 
Jack  Graham 
William  Lewis 
Yoshihiro  Obata 
Ronald  Schnitzer 
Winfield  Swarr 
Craig  Watjen 
Robert  Wingert 

BASSOONS 

David  Carroll 
Lawrence  D'Attilio 
Ryohei  Nakagawa 
Karl  Porter 
Larry  Stewart 

FRENCH  HORNS 

Bradford  DeMilo 
Louis  Forner 
William  Hammond 
Wayne  Horst 
Barton  Parker 
Stephen  Seiffert 
Mary  Anne  Stephens 


TRUMPETS 

Peter  Boeing 
Brian  Coogan 
John  DiPetrillo 
James  Redding 
Robert  Weber 
Carleton  Welchel 


TROMBONES 

William  Booth 
Phillip  Jameson 
Daral  Rauscher 
Andre  Smith 


TUBA 

Ronald  Munson 
Stanley  Towers 

HARP 

Evelia  Taborda 

TIMPANI 

AND  PERCUSSION 

Reginald  Bonnin 
Peter  Canady 
Ronald  Dowd 
Frank  Epstein 
Dennis  Kain 
Tele  Lesbines 
Frederick  Withers 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

Mrs.  Koussevitzky  has  told  the  students  here,  "I  remember  when  the 
Center  was  but  a  vision — a  creative  ideal  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  which  he 
conceived  at  the  eve  of  the  First  World  War  and  which  he  was  destined 
to  bring  to  life  in  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  first  year  of 
World  War  II.  The  plan  he  envisioned  called  for  the  dimensions  and 
resources  of  a  vast  country,  free  and  vigorous,  eager  and  youthful  in 
spirit.  The  great  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  a  noble  tradition  gave 
body  to  the  spirit.  Thus  a  unique,  daring,  magnificent  venture  came  into 
being.  As  we  now  look  back  on  the  past  20  years  marked  by  world-shak- 
ing global  evolutions  it  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  still  holds  its  claim  as  a  unique  force  in  the  musical  world — 
that  Tanglewood  as  each  season  comes  and  goes  still  adds  a  page  to 
history." 

The  problem  of  financing  such  an  undertaking  has  always  been  a 
thorny  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  done  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  is  already  dependent  on  contributions  for  its  continuation,  and 
because  students  of  music  are  seldom  persons  of  means.  Scholarships  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  take  the  form  of  grants  towards  tuition  from 
the  Tanglewood  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund,  which  has  been  established 
by  gifts  from  RCA  Victor,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  others.  But 
the  continued  sources  of  financial  aid  to  the  Tanglewood  student  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  training  him  here.  The  annual  deficit  on  the 
Center's  operation  is  met  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Center,  additional  scholarship 
aid  is  needed;  your  inquiry  on  details  of  a  partial  or  full  scholarship  will 
be  gratefully  received. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  GALA  EVENING 
Mrs.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Chairman 


Miss  Anna  R.  Alexandre 

Mrs.  William  Crane 

Mrs.  David  Huxley 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Jackson 

Mme.  Anna  de  Leuchtenberg 

Mrs.  John  G.  W.  Mahanna 


Mrs.  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Rice 

Mrs.  Bruce  Sanborn 

Mrs.  John  L.  Senior 

Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith 


